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LURID Levantine sun 
beat down upon the Plains 
of Troy. Not far from 
where Agamemnon’s 
transport galleys were 
tethered in batches — even 
as the Shipping Board’s discarded 
freighters now lie like a shepherdless 
flock off Jones’s Point on the Hudson 
River—plumed warriors had _ seated 
themselves in a ring on the sand. 
They had gathered here, these bat- 
tle-weary besiegers of Troy, for a re- 
freshing afternoon of sports by way 
of honoring the death of Patroclus. 
Two cestus-armed gladiators were to 
fight, and the cestus was the forerun- 
ner of the gangster’s brass knuckles. 
Those rawhide strips, incasing the 
knuckles, could make a shambles of the 
human face. To-day plaster-stiffened 
bandages, used surreptitiously by un- 
scrupulous boxers, lacerate the flesh. 
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The “ plaster of Paris punch” isn’t to 
be found in any manwal of boxing 
blows, but it has decided many a prize 
fight. 

But on the shimmering sands that 
afternoon some twenty-five hundred 
years ago, knuckle thongs of bull’s 
hide, reénforced with iron studs, were 
what the well-dressed boxer was ex- 
pected to wear. 

Your Athenian and your Roman 
didn’t mean maybe when from the 
sanctuary of a ringside seat they bel- 
lowed: ‘‘ Knock his block off!’ The 
cestus could come close to it. 

Don’t be too quick to condemn the 
ancients. Drop in at Madison Square 
Garden some night when the amateurs 
are pummeling each other, presumably 
for gold watches and glory, listen to 
the eager yelp of the pack when it 
smells blood, and ask yourself whether 
we moderns aren't brothers under the 
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JAMES J. TUNNEY 
“ Gene,” the retired champion 


skin to the plebeians for whom Nero 
gave his gladiatorial shows. 

But let us return to the Plains of 
Troy. ‘There in the front row sits 
Homer, first of an endless chain of 
prize fight reporters. When he smote 
his “ bloomin’ lyre” in praise of the 
rib-roasting half arm punch, he started 
something which now gives pleasure to 
many an American reading the story 
of a championship glove fight. 

Scanning the “ Jliad,” you can vis- 
ualize Epeus and Euryalus as they 
square off within that armor-girt ring, 
see their long, smooth muscles writhe 
and twist in the dazzling sunlight. 

Diomedes himself, second only to 
the moody Achilles at plying the spear 
in battle, occupies Euryalus’s corner. 


JACK DEMPSEY 
The Manassa Mauler 


It is Diomedes who buckles the cinc- 
ture around the waist of his man. 

One may presume that the purpose 
of the belt was the same then as it is 
to-day—to mark the line below which 
it wasn’t deemed sportsmanlike to 
strike an adversary. No hitting be- 
low the belt must have been a cardinal 
rule of classical ring battles, for we 
read of no foul blows struck by the 
Greek or Roman gladiators. 

Those old timers got along very 
nicely without a referee. The ringside 
crowd enforced such rules of fair play 
as were considered essential by raising 
a vocal clamor. 

Without any hand-shaking prelimi- 
naries, Epeus and Euryalus come to 
grips. Homer employs the familiar 
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JOHN L. SULLIVAN 
The Boston Strong Boy 








phrase “ put up their hands ’—an ex- 
pression that has come down through 
the ages. These Greek pugilists rush 
to close quarters, and there ensues 
“such a crashing of jawbones as to 
cause shudders among the faint-heart- 
ed.” 

The hard-bitten spectators of an- 
tiquity would not tolerate long-range 
sparring. Their resentment one sus- 
pects would have taken a more vigor- 
ous form than the whistling of the 
“Merry Widow” waltz. 

Wherefore, [peus and Euryalus 
stand toe to toe — Dempsey-Firpo 
fashion—and belabor each other with 
damaging half arm blows. Blood 
flows whenever the terrible cesti thud 
to the mark. 

Violating a boxing fundamental, 
gladiators always led with their right 
hands. It is a right lead by Epeus 
which finishes off the luckless Eury- 
alus. The cestus catches him on the 
cheek bone. 

Cudgeling his brains for a worthy 
simile, Homer writes: ‘As when by 
the ripples of a sharp northeaster a fish 
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is cast up on the beach, so the blow 
stretched [uryalus helpless on the 
ground.” 

The victor helps his fallen foe to his 
feet. The vanquished warrior, feet 
dragging, head lolling, mouth spurting 
blood, is supported to his tent. 

Homer doesn’t record what Diome- 
des said. Perhaps, after the manner 
of modern seconds, he urged his punch 
drunk fighter to “ go back in there, you 
big stiff, he can’t hurt ws!” 

In our search for the greatest prize 
fighter of all time we must eliminate 
those mighty warriors of the cestus. 





























JAMES J. CORBETT 


“Gentleman Jim,” boxing master 


























THE GREATEST PRIZE 


Who shall compare such gladiators as 
Entellus, Amycus, Eurvalus, Butex, 
Pollux and the other ancients with 
the Figgs, Heenans, Sayerses, Maces, 


FIGHTER OF ALL TIME 5 


cious age. So let us dismiss the 
knights of the loaded mitt with a bow 
to their death-scorning courage, and 
narrow our search for the best of the 























THE JACK DEMPSEY-LUIS FIRPO BRAWL 
The Wild Bull of the Pampas tosses the Matador 
Ou? 


Cribbs, Sullivans, Corbetts, and Demp- 
seys of the London prize ring and 
Marquis of Queensberry days? 

There is no yardstick by which we 
can measure the iron-knuckled gladia- 
tors with the headliners of a less fero- 


the 
their appearance, from sturdy John 


ring fighters to the era 1704-1929. 


Before we present the characters of 
“ squared circle” in the order of 


Broughton, called “the father of box- 
ing,” to fastidious Gene Tunney, who 
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8 MUNSEY’S 


left the ring flat for more genteel pur- 
suits, let us set down in cold type ex- 
actly what we mean by “ the greatest 
prize fighter,” and name the conditions 
under which we shall make our choice. 
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parison with a Brobdingnagian fellow 
such as Babe Ruth. 

Size counts for a lot on the gridiron, 
vet the greatest football plaver of all 
time was a scrawny, peaked-looking, 





























JAMES J. JEFFRIES 


The California Grizzly 


Boxing differs from such sports as 
golf, tennis, football, baseball and the 
like, in that it must necessarily be sub- 
divided into various weight classes. 
On the diamond, a little shaver, such 
as Willie Keeler, can stand direct com- 


one hundred and forty-five pounder 


named Frank Hinkey. Football being 
what it is, you could stack that little 
gamecock up against such oak-like 
chaps as Thorpe and Heffelfinger and 
compare them on a man to man basis. 
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Pint-sized Cochet is to-day more 
than a match for the gangling William 
Tilden on the tennis court, while Hugh 
Doherty, England’s “ Little Do,” has 
had few equals among the strapping 
giants of tennis history, but we don’t 
have to tell you how ridiculous it is to 
draw comparisons between a bantam 
boxer and a heavyweight. 

It is an axiom of the prize ring that 
a fighter cannot go out of his class and 
beat a genuine champion of the heavier 
order. Like most adages, this one has 
its glaring exceptions, but weight and 
size are nevertheless the essence of the 
contract in ring fighting. 

Physical freaks, such as Bob Fitz- 
simmons and Joe Walcott, with the 
chest, arms, and shoulders of a heavy- 
weight superimposed on the waist, 
flanks, and legs of a welterweight, 
demonstrated that they could meet 
giants on fairly equal terms; but, 
speaking generally, you can’t dispute 
the maxim that “a good big man can 
always beat a good little man.” 

Pound for pound, there is no ques- 
tion but that Bob Fitzsimmons was 
the finest piece of fighting mechanism 
ever cast in the mold of man. We 
shall describe his technique and quali- 
ties later. Suffice it to say that “‘ Ruby 
Robert” won the heavyweight title 
while scaling one hundred and fifty- 
six pounds—a natural middleweight if 
ever there was one! 

Judged on a poundage basis solely, 
who shall say that England’s “ mighty 
atom,” flyweight Jimmy Wilde, wasn’t 
the best fighter of the lot? Disregard- 
ing size, and reckoning the greatest 
fighter by what he actually did against 
contemporaries of his own weight, or 
by what he might have done against 
previous and subsequent fighters of his 
particular class, you could make out a 
convincing case for either Stanley 
Ketchell, Terry McGovern, Joe Wal- 
cott, Joe Gans, Jim Driscoll, Kid La- 
vigne, or Benny Leonard. 

In this article we propose to inter- 
pret “the greatest prize fighter” 

2 


phrase very literally. By that ambigu- 
ous term we mean the man who, at the 
zenith of his form, could have beaten 
down any given rival at the corre- 
sponding stage of that adversary’s ca- 
reer, in a fight to a finish under the 
rules now existing. 

Naturally this interpretation slams 
the door in the faces of all but a few 
superfighters outside the heavyweight 
class. Aside from Fitzsimmons, Mace, 
Sayers, “ Dutch Sam,” Mendoza, and 
possibly Walcott, all of whom scaled 
at less than one hundred and sixty 
pounds, none of the other “ good little 
men” of ring history would have had 
a Chinaman’s chance against the cham- 
pion heavyweights. 

You recall that Stanley Ketchell, 
probably the greatest middleweight of 
the lot, excepting Fitzsimmons, went 
out of his class to meet Jack Johnson, 
with disastrous results. Stung by a 
knockdown punch, the Galveston black 
arose from the resin and fairly mur- 
dered “the Assassin.” 

To pit a McGovern or a Gans 
against a _ second-rate heavyweight 
would be courting manslaughter 
charges, although I confess to having 
seen some heavyweights who would 
play the role of corpse instead of mur- 
derer if Gans were turned loose in the 
same ring with them. However, you 
get the point. Most of the good little 
men are out of this reckoning before 
it even starts. 

Note also that we say “ finish fight.” 
There is sound reason for this qualify- 
ing phrase. In an eight-ounce glove 
fight restricted to six rounds, for in- 
stance, Jim Corbett would have out- 
pointed any fighter past or present. 
His boxing wizardry would prevail in 
a restricted encounter barring the al- 
ways possible “lucky punch.” 

The ring saying—“ may the best 
man win,” implies a fight to a finish. 
“Let’s go down cellar and find out 
who’s the best man ” is a blatant chal- 
lenge often uttered by disgruntled 
fighters, but one seldom seriously in- 
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10 MUNSEY’S 
tended and never, so far as we know, 
accepted. 

Boxing skill and ring craft are not 
to be discounted, but rawhide endur- 
ance, the ability to take punishment 
as well as give and avoid it, must cer- 
tainly be the prime qualification of 
“the greatest fighter of all time.” The 
man we pick must be able to outlast 
any possible rival in a fight to the 
finish. In this theoretical tournament 
of the ring immortals there is no place 
for the fancy stepper who cannot carry 
- on beyond the fifteenth round. 

It is readily conceivable that the 
man we pick would stand no chance 
for the title in this soft era of ten or 
fifteen round matches. Such restrict- 
ed bouts are too short to determine 
the “ greatest fighter” question. Could 
Gene Tunney survive a forty round 
struggle with Jim Jeffries, each at his 
respective peak? That’s the type of 
question which will here concern us. 

Aggressive attack will weigh more 
heavily than militant defense in this 


symposium. Boxing has been called 
“the manly art of self-defense,” but 
we give preference to fighters who are 
motivated by a single track desire to 


finish off their opponents. A power- 
ful attack may not always be the best 
defense, but the presumption here fa- 
vors the chap who personifies offense. 

In the last analysis you can never 
dispose of a rival merely by warding 
off or stopping his blows. At some 
stage of the encounter you must as- 
sume the aggressive. Say what you 
please, the knock-out is the crowning 
touch in any fight. 

Defensive qualities will be given 
weight in this mythical battle only in 
so far as they may contribute to a 
fighter’s ultimate chance of victory. It 
is obvious that the man whose guard 
is consistently penetrated is not any 
the better for the blows he is com- 
pelled to assimilate. A weak defense, 
therefore, must be offset by unusual 
ruggedness, plus a devastating punch. 

Let theorists and idealists prate 
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glibly of the “ sweet science,” the fact 
remains that a boy learns boxing so 
that in time of need he may level a 
thug or bully with the utmost possible 
dispatch. Ring followers, from the 
police-baited days of Bendigo to the 
commercialized era of Dempsey, have 
paid their money in the hope of seeing 
a knock-out rather than a deft exhibi- 
tion of jabbing and shadowy -foot- 
work. 
II 


Gancway, please, for the great fig- 
ures of prize ring history! Cut back 
to the rollicking epoch of betasseled 
knee breeches, white stockings, buckled 
pumps, and bare knuckles, when lan- 
guid English dukes, fashionably de- 
crepit, backed burly butchers and fish- 
mongers in savage tussles on the grass 
that grows nowhere else so green. 

Under London prize ring rules a 
knock down terminated a round, which 
might thereby last three hours or three 
seconds. Certain wrestling holds were 
tolerated, it being rated good form to 
punish your antagonist by throwing 
him heavily with a cross-buttock. grip 
to the sod. 

Knuckles were bare, of course, and 
nothing but British turf beneath your 
feet. It was a rough, bruising game, 
demanding a world of courage. 

John Broughton, protégé of the 
merciless Duke of Cumberland, formu- 
lated the London prize ring rules, and 
was the first man to make fisticuffs a 
science. Graceful Dick Humphries; 
Dan Mendoza, the “ Fighting Jew,” a 
Jim Corbett type; Sam Elias, other- 
wise Dutch Sam, who, despite his one 
hundred and thirty pounds, had a 
punch that would have felled an ox; 
Henry Pearce, “the Game Chicken,” 
a two-fisted boxer-fighter who never 
met defeat; Tom Cribb, “the Black 
Diamond ” —a nickname due to his 
profession of coal miner, not to his 
color—whose right-hand blow to the 
short ribs was the terror of its time; 
Tom Spring, an artful jabber who 
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could fight as well as box; Bill Thomp- 
son, called “ Bendigo,” the acrobatic 
puncher unfavorably known for his 
sly, ugly ring tricks; and Deaf Burke, 
the perfect type of bruiser, may be dis- 
missed from our calculations as falling 
just a bit short of the “ greatest fight- 
er” standard. 

Stalwart ringmen, all of these early 
champions of England who flourished 
between 1740 and 1860, but not quite 
on a par with those who succeeded 
them. 

This brings us to Tom Sayers— 
1826-1865—the first candidate for all- 
time laurels who is worthy of com- 
parison with the ring’s immortals. 
Sayers was a smallish chap, five feet 
eight inches in stature, and just over 
one hundred and fifty pounds, yet this 
boxing David cut down such Goliaths 
as William Perry and John Heenan, 
using his sturdy fists as sling shots. 

They called William Perry “the 
Tipton Slasher.” ‘There was two hun- 
dred pounds of him, spread over an 
even six feet. He laughed, a thunder- 
clap of a laugh, when he learned he 
had been challenged by a middle- 
weight. 

The midget faced the giant on a 
tiny island off the Thames estuary, 
June 16, 1857. Alert police patrols 
refused to permit any bout on the 
mainland, but promoter and cash cus- 
tomers were as hard to discourage then 
as they are now, and a desolate islet 
offered sanctuary. 

Dodging, ducking, sidestepping, lit- 
tle Sayers cut his massive foe to shreds 
with left jabs and cross counters. It 
was a forecast of the Corbett-Sullivan 
bout, though in this instance Perry 
was in the prime of life and pink of 
condition, while John L. was merely a 
hog-fat, dissipation-riddled hulk of his 
former self. 

After one hour and forty-two min- 
utes of savage fighting. the Tipton 
Slasher, smeared with blood, dropped 
from sheer exhaustion. Little Sayers 
stood cockily above the fallen giant. 


On April 17, 1860, in a secluded 
meadow an hour’s ride from London, 
Sayers met John Heenan, the tower- 
ing Yankee champion, in a fight that 
was to live as long as ring lore. Early 
in this no quarter asked or given mill, 
Sayers broke his right forearm parry- 
ing Heenan’s terrible right hook. 
Thereafter, the amazing little Briton, 
outweighed forty pounds, one arm 
hanging limp at his side, stood off 
“the Benicia Boy ” with a cobra-like 
left, and finally closed both the Ameri- 
can’s eyes. 

Sayers’s recuperative powers were 
amazing. He was knocked down four 
times early in the go, only to arise and 
swarm all over his gigantic foe. The 
police broke into the ring when both 
men were tottering woozily on punch- 
sapped legs, Heenan blind as a bat, 
Sayers limp as a rag. It was called a 
draw, but the laurels remained with 
the undersized defending champion 
who had overcome such a tremendous 
weight handicap. 

Sayers was the Harry Greb of his 
age—a human windmill, who clawed 
and slashed his huge adversaries to 
ribbons while weathering their lustiest 
punches. An unerring marksman with 
either hand, a supreme ring general, a 
gamester under punishment, an amaz- 
ing judge of distance, Sayers needed 
only reach and weight to have ranked 
with the all-time greats. Nature short- 
changed him. 

Jem Mace was likewise hobbled by 
his relatively puny size. Jem tipped 
the beam at one hundred and fifty-four 
pounds, yet his body blows carried a 
jolt that shook giant foes from top to 
toe. Tom King, a fine figure of a big 
man, couldn’t survive Mace’s rib- 
roasters, 

Next to Jim Corbett and Peter Jack- 
son, Jem Mace was the most scientific 
of the big fellows. His ducking, head 
weaving, feinting, and dodging tactics 
have rarely been equaled by a heavy- 
weight and surpassed only by Young 
Griffo, Abe Attell, Jim Driscoll, Pac- 
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12 MUNSEY’S 
key McFarland, and Joe Gans, among 
the smaller men. 


III 


WI1rH the transition from Mace to 
John L. Sullivan, we enter the modern 
era of glove fighting under Marquis 
of Queensberry rules. The blustering, 
truculent Boston Strong Boy was a 
very positive character. His intense 
likes and dislikes were reflected in the 
equally strong emotions he aroused in 
others. 

There was nothing lukewarm or 
halfway about John L.’s personality. 
You either hated him cordially or 
looked upon him as the salt of the 
earth. 

Expert opinion on Sullivan shows a 
similar cleavage. His admirers insist 
that there was and is “no king but 
Dodo.” His detractors call him a 
crude, Pier Twenty slugger, an over- 
rated braggart who had nothing but a 
roundhouse right and a foghorn voice. 

The truth about Sullivan probably 
lies somewhere between these violent 
extremes. Unquestionably, the pass- 
ing years have invested his sonorous 
name with an aura of invincibility 
which distorts recorded facts. 

Legend has woven a fabulous cloak 
about his dynamic person. His deeds 
have been magnified in the telling until 
we have come to visualize a superman 
of the ring, a Homeric figure armed 
with Jovian thunderbolts in lieu of 
fists. 

John L., the fire-eating swashbuck- 
ler who loved to roar in that Big Ben 
voice of his “I can lick any blankety 
blank in the house!” was a natural 
showman, the sort of man about whom 
legends accumulate and_ traditions 
cluster. Let us tear aside the smoke 
screen of fable and estimate his fight- 
ing qualities with impartial minds. 

Mike Donovan, renowned as a fight- 
er, trainer, and conditioner of men, 
had no high opinion of Sullivan’s 
ability. Mike even questioned the 
Boston Strong Boy’s courage. 
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It is fair to add that Donovan was 
not an unbiased witness. He handled 
Kilrain in the latter’s battle with Sul- 
livan, and disliked John L. for per- 
sonal reasons. 

“T fought Sullivan twice in exhibi- 
tion bouts, and handled him without 
any difficulty,” said Donovan. “ Those 
were grudge battles, too, with John 
trying for a K. O. His best punch 
was the rabbit blow, a right hand chop 
to the base of a rival’s brain that 
stunned its victims, but his left hand 
was slow and easy to duck. 

“I saw skinny little Charley Mitch- 
ell, of England, knock Sullivan flat 
with a cracking straight left to the 
jaw. Sullivan sprang to his feet in 
one of his crying rages and shoved his 
scrawny adversary clear over the 
ropes, a foul trick that he habitually 
resorted to when pressed. Mitchell 
wasn’t hurt, but the police stopped the 
bout, claiming that the Englishman 
might be killed.” 

Studied closely, Sullivan’s record is 
far from impressive. His supporters 
find it hard to explain his thirty-nine 
round, bare knuckle draw with Charley 
Mitchell at Chantilly, France. A dank 
rain spattered the turf as England’s 
one hundred and sixty-four pounder 
checkmated the bovine rushes of burly 
John L. The Boston Strong Boy 
yammered with rage as slight-looking 
Mitchell glided phantomlike out of 
reach and stung him with a darning- 
needle left. 

Mitchell was a foul-mouthed chap 
himself, a master hand at pulling un- 
ethical tricks. At Chantilly, Charley 
repeatedly fell to his knees to avoid 
Sullivan’s dreadful right hand. When 
that right missed your chin you felt as 
if a hot brick had whizzed past. 

At the age of twenty-four, John L. 
Sullivan was the perfect picture of a 
trained athlete. Up to that time he 
neither smoked nor drank. There was 
then no trace of the puffy jowls, flab- 
by paunch, and bleary eyes, those tell- 
tale marks of self-indulgence, which 
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marked him for defeat at Corbett’s 
chain-lightning hands exactly ten 
years later. 

A fine upstanding broth of a boy 
was John L. as he toed the mark 
against Paddy Ryan, champion of 
America, at Mississippi City, in 1882. 
Five feet ten, and one hundred and 
ninety pounds, the statistics have it, 
but cold figures don’t picture for you 
that barrel of a chest, the prognathic 
jaw, the piercing gray eyes hidden be- 
neath shaggy brows, the close-cropped 
hair, the bovine neck, the arrogant 
look of him! 

He could do eleven seconds for the 
hundred yards in those days, but soft 
living plus frequent bouts with John 
Barleycorn soon transformed _ this 


magnificent athlete into a blowzy cari- 
cature of his original self. 

Paddy Ryan was pretty far gone 
himself when Sullivan hammered him 
down in nine rounds before a typical 
Dixie crowd, an odd mixture of pa- 


trician planters and “poor white 
trash.” In the matter of physical di- 
mensions Ryan was fully a match for 
Sullivan, but years of roistering had 
undermined Paddy’s Tipperary consti- 
tution. 

John L. nailed the champion with a 
poleax right flush in the jaw in the 
second round, the punch that really de- 
cided the fight. Ryan fell face down 
—a sure indication that the victim has 
been badly hurt. Paddy was revived 
in time to toe the scratch, but there- 
after the result was inevitable. 

Sullivan’s career overlapped the 
bare knuckles and glove eras, bridging 
the gap between those contrasting tech- 
nics. In 1889 he went seventy-five 
bare knuckle rounds with Jake Kilrain 
under a sweltering sun at Richburg, 
Mississippi. 

Poor Jake was a sick man when he 
entered the ring, having failed to re- 
gain his strength after a major opera- 
tion. ‘That he lasted more than two 
hours in such humidity as only Mis- 
sissippi can serve up, reflects little 
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credit on Sullivan. Kilrain’s second 
finally threw up the sponge when his 
man was faint from illness rather than 
John L.’s blows. 

Strength was Sullivan’s chief ring 
asset, and when he weakened his mar- 
velous physique by barroom training, 
he had little left to offer. Jovial and 
generous to a fault when not rendered 
morose by rum, John L. was his own 
worst enemy. 

Sleek Jim Corbett, who hopped off 
a bank clerk’s high-legged stool to be- 
come the most scientific of all heavy- 
weights, caught Sullivan hog fat and 
wind short at New Orleans on Sep- 
tember 7, 1892, and made a chopping 
block of the once awesome slugger. 

Rapier conquered bludgeon that 
memorable day as the scent of mag- 
nolia blossoms mingled incongruously 
with the honest smell of sweating 
bodies. Sullivan had a thirty-pound 
pull in the weights, but too much of it 
was concentrated about hips and 
stomach. 

Lithe as a greyhound, sure-footed as 
a Rocky Mountain ram, supple as an 
otter, Jim Corbett circled about that 
hulking, leaden legged target and pep- 
pered the shell of the Boston Strong 
Boy with stinging jabs and lacerating 
straight lefts. 

A Spanish matador toying with an 
overfed, aged bull is a graphic simile 
of this one-sided bout. Your silk clad 
idol of the bull pit might well have en- 
vied “Gentleman Jim” his svelte, 
Apollolike figure. Six feet, one inch 
he stood in his fighting shoes, one hun- 
dred and eighty-two pounds of agile, 
rhythmic grace, airy as a ballet dancer 
on his toes, quick as a fencer with his 
hands. 

Sullivan, grossly material, was fight- 
ing a shadow, wasting what remained 
of his stamina swinging at empty air. 
The fastest boxer of all time with body 
and feet, Corbett was shrewd enough 
not to close with the blustering bull 
who bellowed unprintable epithets, 
daring the immaculately pompadoured 
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bank clerk to “ stand up and fight like 
a man!” 

Wisely, Corbett refused to be taunt- 
ed into fighting Sullivan’s way. As a 
vivisectionist probes a helpless guinea 
pig, so did Corbett stab ponderous 
John L. from long range, seldom tak- 
ing a return blow. 

Spectators hooted in derision as 
Corbett ducked, dodged, and some- 
times turned tail and ran from Sulli- 
van’s aimless swings, but Jim had a 
fine contempt for the rabble, and pur- 
sued his prearranged campaign. 

Sensing that the fatted bull was ripe 
for the coup de grace, Corbett 
switched from defense to attack as the 
tenth round opened, and wore the big 
man down with teeth-jolting uppercuts 
and harrowing straight lefts. 

- Snorting and snarling, John L. fi- 
nally sank to earth under the cumula- 
tive effect of Corbett’s machine gun 
hail of blows. 

IV 


Corsett himself believes that his 
sixty-one round draw with Peter Jack- 
son, gifted West Indian negro, was 
his greatest achievement in the ring. 
This supreme exhibition of blocking, 
parrying, side-stepping, feinting and 
countering epitomized the literal mean- 
ing of the phrase, “the manly art of 
self-defense.” It brought together the 
two most skillful boxers the heavy- 
weight division has yet produced. 

Corbett calls Jackson “the greatest 
of all time,” a generous admission 
when you recall that Gentleman Jim 
held Peter, nicknamed “ the first Black 
Gentleman,” absolutely even in that 
amazing demonstration of sustained 
glove science at San Francisco. In- 
deed, it was Jackson who asked to 
have the bout called a draw. Corbett 
wanted a finish fight. 

Despite the alibis of his partisans, 
there isn’t a doubt that John L. Sul- 
livan drew the color line to avoid meet- 
ing Jackson. John might never have 
landed that haymaking right on the 
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black Adonis’s elusive chin, but Jack- 
son would have made mince-meat of 
the ‘“ Noblest Roman’s” features. 
John was proud of his profile. 

You have seen a black leopard pad- 
ding softly to and fro in a zoo cage. 
Peter Jackson moved with that same 
catlike tread, gliding sinuously in and 
out as if shod with velvet. 

Jackson, six feet two inches tall, one 
hundred and ninety pounds, was fash- 
ioned on the flawlessly clean lines of a 
Tanagra statue. The ebony play of 
his satiny muscles was beautiful to be- 
hold. He stood straight up in the clas- 
sic posture, jabbing, uppercutting, and 
crossing his right with the grace of a 
minuet dancer. Jackson was rhythm 
personified, the combination of a Na- 
poleon Lajoie and a Harry Vardon of 
the prize ring. 

National Sporting Club members 
rate Jackson’s clean-cut victory over 
Frank Slavin as the most stirring mill 
ever staged in London. The square- 
jawed, ferocious fighter from Aus- 
tralia was famous for his right-hand 
body blow, but Jackson’s stiletto of a 
left hand conquered Slavin’s murder- 
ous right. 

Wearing the grave smile which was 
his fighting badge, Jackson stunned 
the white man with a left to the stom- 
ach, followed by a head rocking upper- 
cut. Jackson magnanimously stepped 
back from his helpless adversary, but 
the referee ordered the kill to proceed. 
A modest, generous sportsman, this 
black panther of the hempen ring. 

And now we come to the most pic- 
turesque character in pugilistic his- 
tory, a knock-kneed, pipestem-legged, 
freckle-faced, barrel-chested physical 
freak who weighed only one hundred 
and fifty-six pounds, yet hit like the 
hammer of Thor, the greatest fighting 
man, pound for pound, ever to tread 
the resined canvas. 

That rough portrait could fit only 
lanky Bob Fitzsimmons, a whimsical 
mixture of sentimental softness and 
flinty hardness, gentle as a summer 
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breeze with those he loved, vindictive 
as an Apache Indian when stalking a 
foe inside a twenty-four foot ring. 

What a pity that Fitzsimmons 
wasn’t thirty pounds heavier and ten 
years younger when he challenged the 
heavyweight monarchs! In that case 
there would have been none to dispute 
his right to the greatest fighter of all 
time title. Ungainly Fitz was a ring 
phenomenon, who tweaked Father 
Time’s flowing beard and sneered sar- 
donically at his discomfiture. 

Fitzsimmons was thirty-five when 
he won the world’s championship from 
Jim Corbett at Carson City, Nevada, 
on St. Patrick’s Day, 1897. The de- 
fending champion was nearly five 
years younger than his prematurely 
bald challenger. Youth usually pre- 
vails in the prize ring, but Fitz was 
ever a smasher of precedent. The 
years rolled lightly off his grotesquely 
wide shoulders, shoulders which ta- 
pered down to a pinch-bottle waist, 
lean flanks, and ridiculously inadequate 
legs. 

Ruby Robert, a nickname derived 
from his reddish hair and lobster-like 
complexion, was top-heavy, his weight 
concentrated above the hips, the ideal 
build for a knock-out hitter. 

Years spent at the blacksmith’s anvil 
had developed his punching muscles. 
Born in Cornwall, bred in Australia, 
Bob came to America at an age when 
most fighters are all ‘“ washed up.” 

After crushing Dempsey, “ the Non- 
pareii,” in a bout for the middleweight 
title, Fitz looked around for more 
worlds to conquer, and decided to pick 
on the mammoths. He did not say 
“the bigger they are the harder they 
fall,’ but he acted on Joe Wolcott’s 
familiar epigram. 

Inordinately long arms, like the ten- 
tacles of an octopus, gave Fitzsim- 
mons the leverage for his paralyzing 
left shift to the wind and his devasta- 
ting close-up blows which, reversing 
the nursery precept, could be heard but 
not seen. 
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Fitz was a killer at short range. His 
sense of timing was intuitive, his de- 
fensive tactics awkward but singular- 
ly effective. Ruby Robert didn’t have 
a scar to show for his three hundred 
and sixty ring fights! How many 
fancy boxing masters can say as 
much? 

What Fitzsimmons lacked in boxing 
finesse he made up in ring craft, guile- 
ful strategy, subtle surprise moves. He 
stalked his quarry as a jaguar shadows 
its prey. He feigned grogginess only 
to ambush an unsuspecting foe with a 
lethal punch to the wind or the jaw. 
One never knew when Fitz was play- 
ing ’possum. 

Brittle hands were Fitzsimmons’s 
soft spot. Those delicately modeled 
bones were not fashioned for such 
blows as Bob could deliver. They 
snapped like bits of chalk when they 
crashed against the oaken ribs and 
iron jaw of Jim Jeffries. 

Fitz’s recuperative power was the 
despair of rivals who saw him rise 
Phoenixlike from punches that should 
have leveled him for keeps. What’s 
more, Bob came up fighting, arms 
poised for a retaliatory knock down. 
He was as dangerous as a sorely 
wounded lion when hurt. 


V 


Cog, let us turn back the hands of 
the clock to 1897 and watch the gaunt 
Cornishman double up Jim Corbett 
with that best advertised of all boxing 
blows—the solar plexus punch. 

Barely seven thousand spectators 
sizzle like oysters in a chafing dish on 
the pine boards of the crude wooden 
colosseum at Carson City. The bell 
clangs for the first round. Fitzsim- 
mons scorns Corbett’s proffered hand, 
recalling Jim’s insulting remarks at an 
impromptu meeting while both were 
doing road work. 

This makes the second time Pompa- 
dour Jim has seen his hand rejected, 
Sullivan having scorned to shake at 
New Orleans. 
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What a study in contrasts the gladi- 
ators present, Corbett dancing lightly 
on tiptoe, guard held high, buoyantly 
alert, shifty as a sunbeam; Fitzsim- 
mons shuffling to and fro in a clumsy 
shamble, an uncouth, spindle-legged 
chap with a superstructure too big for 
his frail-looking underpinning. 

For six rounds Corbett holds a de- 
cided lead on points, jab, tap, and get 
away; slash, smack and retreat. Pom- 
padour Jim, the cool, collected boxing 
master, is giving Fitz a lesson in the 
fine art of fisticuffs. 

To the uninitiated, it seems that 
Corbett is wearing down his man, that 
Fitz is hanging on, groggy from the 
jabs that jar and jolt. This impres- 
sion deepens to conviction when Cor- 
bett half punches, half wrestles Fitz to 
the canvas in the sixth round. Fitz- 
simmons later claimed he merely 
slipped, and took the count of nine as 
a strategic ruse to lure Corbett into 
taking the aggressive. 


At all events, Fitz bobs up as fresh 


as ever. His pale blue eyes have a 
steely glint. He is calculating, as cold- 
ly as any life insurance actuary, how 
long it will take him to slow. up that 
human shadow who hits and runs. His 
face a blood smeared mask, Bob bides 
his time, stoically taking Jim’s raking 
lefts, until he sees an opening for that 
terrible shift to the stomach. 

Radio has demonstrated that sound 
waves can penetrate a stone wall. 
There is a loophole even in Corbett’s 
fencer-like defense. 

Fitz sees his big chance in the four- 
teenth round. His face distorted by 
that ghastly, blood flecked smile which 
rivals have learned to dread, Ruby 
Robert pivots and drives his trip-ham- 
mer left into the pit of Corbett’s 
stomach. 

Old-timers called that vital nerve 
center “the mark.” <A publicity-wise 
doctor at the ring side coins the term 
“solar plexus ” to describe the nodal 
point of the diaphragmatic ganglia. 

The phrase is destined to become a 
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permanent part of the ring’s pungent 
vocabulary. It will outlive Corbett as 
it has outlived the man whose punch 
inspired it. 

Spectators gasp as Fitz’s left arm 
sinks to the elbow in Corbett’s midriff. 
It is one of Bob’s copyrighted “ close 
up” punches which travel an incredi- 
bly short distance, but do unbelievable 
damage. Nobody sees Fitz raise that 
same left glove to Corbett’s jaw. 

That second punch is superfluous. 
His nerve centers paralyzed by the 
solar plexus blow, Corbett falls upon 
hands and knees, his face twisted into 
the semblance of a totem pole mask. 
His mouth lolls open. He groans. His 
breath comes in sobbing, whistling 
gasps. He is done. 

So passed as champion the fanciest 
of heavyweight boxers, but Corbett’s 
conqueror did not long survive his vic- 
tim. Fitzsimmons was _ thirty-eight 
years old when he met his Nemesis in 
James J. Jeffries, the indestructible 
man of granite who could weather 
beatings that would kill the average 
fighter and then club to earth the au- 
thors of those beatings. 

What a man was this Jim Jeffries 
in his prime! If a veteran critic of 
pugilism were asked to jot down the 
ideal physical attributes of a heavy- 
weight champion so that a sculptor 
might recreate the mythical superman 
of the ring, the resulting statue would 
not deviate in any major way from the 
flesh and blood Jeffries of 1899-1902. 

California does things on a lavish 
scale. Her redwoods dwarf the big- 
gest trees of lands less blessed with 
sunshine, and her big men are bigger 
bodied than giants reared in other 
climes. Her football teams are a 
shade better than the East or mid 
West can produce, her athletes sweep 
the Olympic field events, her greatest 
fighter beat the strongest field of con- 
tenders ever to struggle for the richest 
prize in sportdom. 

After that eulogy the writer feels 
constrained to add that he is not a Na- 
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tive Son, doesn’t care for the vaunted 
Pacific coast climate, and is heartily 
tired of hearing Californians ballyhoo 
the Golden State. When we extol 
“the California brand” we do so 
grudgingly, swayed by no partisan 
loyalty to the sundown slope. 

We repeat, Jim Jeffries bloomed at 
a time when there were more high 
grade title contenders than during any 
other similar span in ring history. 
What other champion had to beat such 
formidable rivals as Corbett, Fitzsim- 
mons, Sharkey, Ruhlin, Peter Jackson, 
Choyinsky, Maher, and Goddard? Fitz 
and Corbett were admittedly over the 
peak when Jeff stopped them, but the 
same thing can be said of those who 
fell victim to the punches of all the 
other champions. 

Tunney, Dempsey, Johnson, Wil- 
lard, Corbett, Sullivan, and most of 
the English prize ring belt holders won 
their crowns from rivals who were 
definitely on the down grade, so credit 
can’t be withheld from Jeffries on that 
score. Fitzsimmons was the one and 
only Marquis of Queensberry cham- 
pion who beat a younger man than 
himself in winning the title. Corbett 
and Fitzsimmons were probably near- 
er to their respective physical peaks 
than any other two contenders for the 
heavyweight championship. 

The men Jeffries defeated may not 
have been at their best when he beat 
them, but even as they stood, Fitz and 
Corbett were infinitely more accom- 
plished fighters than the motley assort- 
ment of contenders which ;Tunney, 
Dempsey, and Sullivan disposed of on 
the way to their titles. Yes, huge Jeff 
had the roughest road to travel, iron 
men bobbing up in his path as promis- 
cuously as they once did for Jason, of 
Greek mythology, to bowl over. 

“The Big Fellow,” as Jeffries was 
called, towered six feet two inches, but 
never gave the impression of extreme 
height because of his Leviathanlike 
breadth of beam. Foursquare and solid 
as Gibraltar he seemed, a man after 


Homer’s own heart. His fighting 
weight oscillated between two hundred 
and six and two hundred and twenty 
pounds, but he was best at the lower 
figure. 

People have a false impression of 
Jeffries. He has been described so 
often by circus program synonyms for 
colossal bulk that those who never saw 
him in the ring picture a hulking man 
mountain who couldn’t get out of his 
own way. That gross misrepresenta- 
tion was heightened by his sorry show- 
ing in that travesty of a “ comeback ” 
against Jack Johnson. 

That overworked, banal expression, 
“hollow shell” did, indeed, fit the 
glassy-eyed, leaden-limbed middle-aged 
caricature of the real Jeffries who tot- 
tered into the ring against Jack John- 
son at Reno one Fourth of July eight 
years after he had “ retired for good” 
and had bequeathed his title to another 
white man. 

It was nothing short of a crime 
against nature to coax Jeffries back 
into action after eight enervating, 
stamina sapping years of idleness. For 
a man physically sound such a lay off 
would have been disastrous, robbing 
him of a sense of timing, judgment of 
distance, and muscular coordination, 
the very “ feel” of the ring, but Jef- 
fries was ill, in the bargain, a pathetic 
sacrifice led to the slaughter. He need- 
ed the money, and got it at the expense 
of his reputation. 

As a fighting man, before the rust 
of idleness corroded his physique, Jim 
Jeffries had the acrobatic springiness 
of a tumbler in his massive although 
shapely legs. He was no lumbering 
“office safe,” anchored to one spot, 
but a natural athlete, hardened by 
tramping through the Sierra Madre 
Mountains, a sprinter and broad jump- 
er of no mean ability. Yes, back in 
1899, when he battered Fitzsimmons 
from pillar to post, after first being 
buffeted as only Ruby Rob could pun- 
ish a man, James J. Jeffries was in 
very truth the “ abysmal brute ” which 
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Jack London thought he saw at the 
Reno training camp in 1910. 

Jeffries could endure more punish- 
ment than any prize fighter since the 
cruel days of the cestus. He was as 
stoical as Fitzsimmons under heavy 
blows, and had a greater physical ca- 
pacity for absorbing shocks. Jeff was 
tireless. Compared to his adversary, 
he grew relatively stronger after 
twenty rounds of fierce milling. 

Because of his iceberg bulk, Jeffries 
didn’t appear as fast as he actually 
was. He handled himself like a griz- 
zly, that apparently cumbersome crea- 
ture which in reality moves with a 
swiftness and dexterity totally at vari- 
ance with popular belief. Study the 
denizens of the bear pit next time you 
visit the zoo and note with what 
camouflaged nimbleness those bulky 
animals maneuver about. 

Had you seen Jeffries step around 
such lumbering plodders as ‘ Box 
Car” Dunkhorst or Van Buskirk— 
counterparts of the Heeneys and the 
Paulinos of to-day—you would have 
been startled by his agility, his com- 
parative lightness of foot. 

Jeff had the brutal strength of Sul- 
livan plus far greater agility, and a 
battery of punches as deadly if not as 
spectacular. Big Jim lacked Sullivan’s 
fiery aggressiveness, his death or glory 
charges. Jeffries was anything but a 
blind rusher. He aimed to wear down 
his rivals and finish them when they 
weakened. 





VI 


Ir has been said that “ Great Britain 
loses every battle but the last one.” 
This adage might be paraphrased to 
read: “ Jeffries lost every round but 
the last one.”” That would be an ex- 
aggeration, but you get the idea. 

Lacking Corbett’s boxing wizardry 
and Fitz’s Machiavellian cunning, Jef- 
fries nevertheless had a defense which 
baffled the flashiest of his_ rivals. 


His trainer had taught him to capital- 
assets 


his abnormal physical 


ize 
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through the medium of a crouch. 

The Jeffries crouch is familiar to all 
boxing enthusiasts. Lesser man can- 
not imitate it with any degree of suc- 
cess, for they haven’t his Samsonian 
physique. 

Tucking his chin behind that crag- 
like shoulder, Jeff would extend his 
left arm after the fashion of a steam- 
boat’s walking beam, and, thus covered 
as by a Roman shield, would crowd 
his opponents and counter their leads 
with right hooks. It will be seen that 
Jeffries’s defense was militant in char- 
acter. An adversary who collided with 
that rigid left shivered from truck to 
keel like a ship that strikes an iceberg. 

Corbett’s left hand was a lancinat- 
ing rapier, darting in and out as 
quickly as an adder’s tongue; Jeff’s 
straight left was an oaken bludgeon, 
thrust like a battering-ram in the face 
of a foe. 

To get at Jeffries you had to get by 
that massive left paw, and if you got 
by that obstacle you were still stymied 
by his beetling shoulder. Even sup- 
posing you landed flush on his chin, 
you were apt to shatter your hands, as 
Fitzsimmons did, on that reénforced 
concrete jawbone. 

Ring siders could hear  Fitz’s 
knuckles crack when the Cornishman 
belted Jeff’s jaw in the second of their 
two memorable battles. Jim looked as 
if he had received the worst of an ar- 
gument with a threshing machine after 
that 1902 return bout, but he nailed the 
freckled terror with a knock-out in the 
eighth round. 

Although Fitzsimmons was two 
years short of forty when, he lost his 
crown to Jeffries, and a year over the 
middle age boundary when the second 
mill took place, it is the writer’s opin- 
ion that Ruby Robert never saw the 
day that he could have beaten “ the 
big one.” 

Pound for pound, the Cornishman 
was king of ’em all, but in the prize 
ring, as on the battlefield, victory is 
apt to be on the side of the heaviest 
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battalions. Fitz could give forty 
pounds and a thrashing to the average 
run of fighters, but not to a Jim Jef- 
ries. 

Before you conclude that Fitzsim- 
mons was merely a doddering old man 
when Jeff felled him at Coney Island, 
bear in mind that Ruby Robert knocked 
out Dunkhorst, Ruhlin, and Sharkey 
—all in less than six rounds—the year 
after losing the championship. Evi- 
dently it was no kickless, fangless 
graybeard from whom Jeffries took 
the title! 

I am satisfied that only one man in 
ring history could have hammered 
Ruby Rob to the resin that June eve- 
ning in 1899, and his name, of course, 
was James J. Jeffries. 

You can smell the surf and the pop- 
corn that moonlit night on Coney’s 
shores as Jeffries faces Fitzsimmons in 
a small, stuffy, indoor arena. The arc 
light above the plush-roped ring ac- 
centuates the stifling humidity. 

As they square off, you see an in- 


congruous thing—the colossal Jeffries, 


because of his venomous crouch, 
stands no higher than Fitzsimmons’s 
freckled shoulder! It looks as if a 
mastiff were pitted against a wolf- 
hound, although in reality Jim is near- 
ly three inches taller than the freakish- 
ly fashioned Cornishman. 

Fitzsimmons consummate master of 
ring craft, feints, shifts, and pivots in 
a vain effort to break that clumsy yet 
efficient crouching guard which pro- 
tects, at once, both jaw and stomach. 
To the amazement of Fitz’s followers, 
Jeff ducks and sidles out of reach with 
a nimbleness hard to reconcile in so 
huge a chap. The patter of his pad- 
ded feet recalls Kipling’s simile for 
Russia—“ the bear that walks like a 
man.” 

Always Jeffries advances. He is 
really the aggressor even when defend- 
ing himself against his rival’s blows. 
That cold, implacable forward march 
disconcerts a champion accustomed to 
seeing his opponents break ground. It 
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is as if Bob were matching his mortal 
powers against the relentless flow of 
a lava stream. 

At close quarters Jeffries brings his 
abnormal strength into play. His 
short jolts and hooks carry a rib-crack- 
ing impact. His bowlderlike fists, in- 
destructible engines of assault, bruise 
and batter Bob’s pink flesh. 

For eleven fierce rounds, without 
mercy on either side, they cudgel one 
another, Fitz vainly trying for his fa- 
vorite solar plexus punch, until at last 
Jeffries drives his terrible right to the 
veteran’s heart, follows with another 
to the stomach, and Ruby Robert is 
down for the long count, a warrior 
without fear if not entirely without 
reproach. 

Not quite convinced, Fitz tried 
again in 1902 at San Francisco, but 
lasted three rounds less against the 
boilermaker. Big Jeff never dodged 
a return engagement. He was always 
ready to give a beaten foe another 
chance and another beating. The en- 
core was usually more decisive than 
the original clash. 

Coney Island, habitat of the hot 
dog, was the scene of Jeffries’s three 
hardest fights. You have just heard 
how he battered down Bob Fitzsim- 
mons. Jim Corbett and iron-ribbed 
Sharkey gave the California giant 
equally bitter fights on that sandy spit 
of pleasure beach. 

Had Jim Corbett been less suscept- 
ible to the taunts of rival handlers and 
bloodthirsty onlookers, he would have 
regained his title through a point de- 
cision in that unforgetable fight at 
Coney Island on May 11, 1900. The 
bout was limited to twenty-five rounds. 
Pompadour Jim won the first twenty- 
two, harpooning Jeff with his unerring 
straight left and ghosting away from 
the champion’s paralyzing hooks to 
body and chin. 

Corbett at thirty-three years of age 
boxed even more brilliantly than he 
had against John L. Sullivan back in 
1892. We have said that Jeffries was 
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fast. So he was, for a heavyweight, 
but Corbett could step rings around 
the average bantam. Over a limited 
stretch of rounds, Gentleman Jim 
could evade anything but his own 
svelte shadow. 

During those twenty-two rounds 
Jeffries started one hundred and fifty- 
six left hooks in Corbett’s general di- 
rection. The pompadoured dancing 
master slipped, ducked or parried them 
all while the crowd hooted in derision. 
It had come to see a fight, not a boxing 
lesson. It resented Corbett’s clever- 
ness and gave tongue to its resentment. 
Jeff’s seconds added flames to the fuel 
by calling Corbett a sissy, a weakling 
who didn’t dare stand up and fight like 
a man. 

The taunts and gibes got under Cor- 
bett’s skin. Sensitive, proud, impres- 


sionable, Gentleman Jim was stung to 
the quick by the jeers of those who put 
force above finesse. 

“T’m going to mix with him this 


time,” Corbett warned his handlers 
while waiting for the twenty-third 
round to start. They pleaded with him 
in vain. “I'll show ’em I can fight as 
well as box!’ muttered Sullivan’s con- 
queror. 

Well, credit Jim Corbett with try- 
ing to make good his boast, and credit 
Jim Jeffries with a knock-out! As 
Corbett rushed to close grips, Jeff 
bulled his slender tormentor against 
the ropes and caught Corbett flush on 
the chin with left hook number one 
hundred and fifty-seven. 

Gentleman Jim never saw the thun- 
derbolt that stretched him, limbs 
askew, in the resin dust. Some folks, 
it seems, don’t know when they are 
well off! 

Jeffries needed only ten rounds to 
flatten jig-stepping Corbett when they 
met for the second time August 14, 
1902. Jeff had then acquired the 
polish, the savoir faire, which only ex- 
perience can give, while Corbett was 
feeling his thirty-four years. 

In Sailor Tom Sharkey, a rough and 
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ready mauler with a brass bound sea 
chest of a torso and a rawhide consti- 
tution, Jeffries caught a tartar. Jeff 
won two decisions over this smaller 
edition of himself in twenty and 
twenty-five rounds, but couldn’t man- 
age to put the hard-bitten sailor to 
sleep. 

Sharkey was leading on points at 
the end of fifteen rounds in the 1899 
battle at Coney Island, but Jeff’s Big 
Bertha blows to the body told heavily 
during the last ten sessions. Half the 
crowd booed when George Siler, a 
courageous, square-shooting referee, 
gave the decision to the champion, but 
the aftermath of the battle proved that 
Siler was right. 

Sharkey spent weeks in the hospital 
convalescing from the cruel body 
bludgeoning which caved in four of 
his ribs. To his friends he admitted 
that he couldn’t have lasted thirty 
rounds. 

Given enough rope in the shape of 
time, Jeff would have hung a K. O. on 
the best of ’em, yet, ironically enough, 
the boilermaker might never have won 
the title under the namby-pamby re- 
strictions in force to-day, calling for a 
fifteen-round limit, with the decision 
to go automatically to the man win- 
ning a majority of the rounds. What 
a travesty on the spirit of the ring such 
nonsense is! One can picture the ghosts 
of Sayers, Cribb, and Fitzsimmons 
grinning sardonically at the apologies 
for champions produced under this 
wishy-washy code. 


VII 


Jack Jounson, he of the teeth-flash- 
ing smile and the tooth-smashing left 
uppercut, was the only negro ever to 
hold the world’s heavyweight cham- 
pionship. In justice to the pugilistic 
caliber of the black man, it is fair to 
add that few white champions, despite 
their so-called pride of race, have ven- 
tured to meet a top-notch negro fighter 
in the ring. 

Cribb, all honor to his memory, did 
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not shun the issue when challenged by 
Molineaux, the negro giant from Vir- 
ginia. The colored fighter, built on 
the Langford model, was knocked out 
by the stalwart Briton. 

John L. Sullivan, less daring than 
Cribb, boasted of what he could do to 
Peter Jackson, but Sully was smart 
enough to give the black panther a 
wide berth. Jack Dempsey also found 
himself behind the color line—boxing 
commissions refusing to sanction a 
mixed bout— when Harry Wills 
loomed up in his path. There’s some- 
thing about “a black menace” that 
chills the heart of many a_ white 
pugilist. 

Comparatively light little Tommy 
Burns was made of sterner stuff. He 
had the grit to battle Jack Johnson, 
the strongest if not the stiffest puncher 
among the ring’s dusky warriors. 

Jack Johnson was a _ reputation- 
breaker. He could make almost any 
opponent look bad, without looking in- 
vincible himself. I doubt if the ring 
has known a more muscular champion 
than Johnson, although, for his size, 
he did not compare with Fitzsimmons 
or Choyinski as a hitter. Johnson used 
his colossal strength chiefly for defen- 
sive purposes. 

Picture a bullet-headed, wide-faced 
negro six feet tall, two hundred and 
twenty pounds in weight, with the tor- 
so of a gorilla. “Lil Arthur,” as he 
liked to call himself, gave the impres- 
sion of fighting under wraps, of never 
extending himself to the limit. Always 
one had a feeling that Johnson could 
demolish his antagonist any time he 
chose, an illusion which probably had 
no basis in fact. 

Johnson was born with a defensive 
psychosis. He -was content to twine 
those simian arms of his about an op- 
ponent and smother the latter’s blows 
at the source. At tying up a danger- 
ous adversary, Johnson has never had 
an equal. Enmeshed in those boa con- 
strictor arms, powerful rivals were as 
helpless as cradled babies. 
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Grinning that famous “ golden 
smile,” joshing and kidding as only a 
Southern colored man can, Johnson 
handled two-hundred-pounders as non- 
chalantly as he flung sacks of flour into 
a tramp steamer’s hold when plying his 
stevedore trade on the water front. 
His jab was a pippin, and his ferocious 
uppercut threatened to tear an oppo- 
nent’s head off. 

It is difficult to rate Johnson, be- 
cause he never faced a first-class white 
heavyweight. You can throw the Reno 
“fight” into the ash can. That dull- 
eyed flabby man, who, led to the 
slaughter pen, stood with legs astrad- 
dle to keep from toppling over, was 
Jim Jeffries only in name. Johnson 
could have flattened him with a punch, 
but, acting under instructions, pro- 
longed the agony to give the crowd a 
run for its money. 

For myself, I think that Jack John- 
son would have given the real Jeffries 
a harder, longer fight than any other 
pugilist past or present. In the end, I 
feel that Jeff's superior punching 
power would have leveled the giant 
black. 

Of all the heavyweight headliners, 
Johnson most nearly approximated 
Jeffries in sheer strength and abnor- 
mal stamina. When age had sapped 
Jack’s vitality, when roisterous habits 
of living had caused his exile from the 
land of his birth, Johnson was knocked 
out by Jess Willard at Havana in a 
fight that left an unwholesome odor 
in its wake. 

“The knock-out ” had a suspicious 
flavor, the camera catching Johnson 
composing himself in a comfortable 
position on the ring floor, gloved hand 
raised to shield his eyes from the Cu- 
ban sun. 

Before the concluding round began, 
Johnson signaled his white wife to 
leave the arena. One may assume that 
he didn’t want her to see him fall be- 
fore a Caucasian second-rater. 

Many critics believe that Jack vol- 
untarily relinquished a title which, be- 
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cause of the warrant issued for him in 
America, no longer could be capital- 
ized. 

Aside from his fellow negroes— 
Langford, McVey, and Jeannette— 
Johnson encountered no formidable 
opponents. The heavyweight class was 
a wretched lot when he ruled the roost. 
The few white fighters of any ability 
drew the color line. Still, you can’t 
blame Jack for the shabby caliber of 
the opposition. 

Johnson’s nerve reflexes his ring 
reactions, were nearer to the jungle 
type than those of any other fighter. 
The savage was close to the surface in 
this primitive black boy, a happy-go- 
lucky, irresponsible child of nature 
who loved to strum a banjo, flaunt 
garish diamonds, and drive flamboy- 
ant roadsters at breakneck speed. 

We may dismiss Jess Willard by 
saying that he was a “ biologic sport,” 
one of those freaks of nature who are 
often exploited as circus skyscrapers. 
Aside from his Brobdingnagian size, 
Willard had little claim to ring great- 
ness. 

Cowboy Jess stood six feet six 
inches in his socks, and weighed more 
than two hundred and fifty pounds, 
figures which justify the sobriquet 
“man mountain.” A Goliath of such 
proportions couldn’t help having a stiff 
punch, and Willard’s right uppercut 
was loaded with dynamite. 

His stupendous reach harried short- 
er rivals. They couldn’t escape that 
bowsprit of a left hand. Cloud- 
scraping height is a defense in itself. 
Six-footers had to throw their punches 
upward to reach the giant’s jaw. 

Willard lacked both the inclination 
and the instinct for fighting. He 
frankly admitted that he hated the 
ring and all its works. None of the 
zest, none of the atavistic lust for bat- 
tle that animated Jack Dempsey, 
burned in Willard’s placid eyes. 

Jess found it distasteful to punish 
an adversary. He dreaded his own 
strength, feared that he might kill an- 
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other man with a single punch as he 
had killed “ Bull” Young. After that 
tragedy he rarely put his colossal body 
behind a blow. 

Cut back to the furnacelike ring- 
side at Toledo, July 4, 1919, as Wil- 
lard, a flabby mountain of flesh, soft 
at the core, short of wind, smugly 
overconfident, obviously out of con- 
dition, climbs through the ropes to 
defend for the last time a title that 
he won under rather dubious circum- 
stances. 

A midday sun, worthy of equatorial 
Africa, has transformed that wooden 
sweat box of an arena into an inferno 
such as only Dante could describe. The 
stands are white rather than black with 
humanity, for the customers have re- 
moved their coats and stew in soppy 
shirt sleeves. 

Willard’s billowy paunch palpitates 
significantly. He is close to collapse 
before a blow has been struck. Too 
late he realizes he isn’t fit for even a 
sparring match under so merciless a 
sun. 

Yonder comes the challenger, lean 
as a timber wolf, hard as a marlin- 
spike, bronzed like a Seminole Indian. 
It is William Harrison Dempsey—one 
hundred and eighty-eight pounds of 
fighting frenzy—aptly called “the 
tiger of the ring.” 

Jack Dempsey is trained to the min- 
ute, ardent, impetuous, rarin’ to go. 
His hard-bitten hobo days are just be- 
hind him. Years of “ riding the rods,” 
of pick-up fights in mining camp and 
backwoods rings, have toughened him, 
bred rawhide stamina into every fiber 
of his being. 

This is not the logy, sluggish-footed 
Dempsey who later became an easy 
mark for Tunney’s cold, calculating 
counter strokes — Willard, worse luck 
for him, faces the real Dempsey—a 
wild cat in human form, a living flame, 
the spirit of attack incarnate. 

As a wolf circles a stolid ox, seek- 
ing a vital point, so does the Dempsey 
of Toledo glide around the hollow 
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hulk that is Willard. Suddenly he sees 
his opening. 

Wham! “Iron Mike,” that terrible 
left fist, thuds high on Willard’s cheek. 
The bone cracks as if from a cestus 
blow. Later it is whispered that 
Dempsey wore plaster-hardened band- 
ages beneath his red-flecked gloves. 

Bing! The Dempsey right wings 
home on that unmissable target. Wil- 
lard sways like an Oregon pine under 
the lumberjack’s ax. His oxlike eyes 
take on a china-doll stare. His lips 
curl in an idiotic smile, a vapid, mean- 
ingless grin. He crashes to the canvas, 
shaking his wooden gallows to its 
foundations. 

Let us gloss over the ensuing sham- 
bles. Never, since Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules were introduced, has a box- 
er been cut and lacerated about the 
face as Willard is by Dempsey’s mur- 
derous hooks. Surely no ordinary 
gloves could wreak such crimson havoc 
on the human countenance! 

Even the savage noncombatants are 
sickened by this butchery, and cry out 
to have it stopped. Before the round 
ends,’ Willard is down seven times. 
“Out on his feet,” the champion 
nevertheless almost destroys his execu- 
tioner with a spine-snapping uppercut 
in the second round. 

Dempsey never fully recuperates 
from that dying blow. He is almost 
as groggy as his ponderous victim 
when Willard’s handlers toss in the 
sponge. 

Vill 


THOSE who saw Jack punch himself 
out on the supine Willard may well 
question Dempsey’s ability to survive 
a finish fight with Jeffries. The writer 
is convinced that Jeff could have taken 


“Tron Mike’s” heaviest broadsides 
without crumpling, and worn down 
the Manassa Mauler somewhere be- 
tween the twentieth and _ fortieth 
rounds. 

Dempsey’s opponents were an unim- 
pressive lot compared to the Sharkeys, 
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Corbetts, and Fitzsimmonses of the 
Jeffries era. Georges Carpentier, a 
frail, orchidacious light heavyweight, 
with a torso too small for his well- 
developed legs and thighs, lacked the 
ruggedness to survive a battle with big 
men of genuine class. 

“Carp” was regularly beaten by 
Yankee middleweights. His spectacu- 
lar overhand right, which flashed like 
a sling shot to the point of a rival’s 
jaw, prevailed only against England’s 
slow moving and slower thinking 
heavyweights. 

Luis Firpo, well named the “ Wild 
Bull of the Pampas,” was a crude, 
awkward rusher, with nothing but a 
roundhouse right and a vast willing- 
ness to swap swings until something 
dropped. 

Despite that limited armament, de- 
spite an utter lack of defense, Firpo all 
but knocked Dempsey out of time in 
that cyclonic go at the Polo Grounds— 
the fiercest two’ rounds of milling the 
prize ring has ever known. That whirl- 
wind battle, with Dempsey first 
knocked to the floor, then pitched over 
the ropes, furnishes a significant com- 
mentary on what would have happened 
to the “ man mauler ” in a finish battle 
with Jeffries or Jack Johnson. 

Billy Miske, dying of Bright’s dis- 
ease, and Bill Brennan, a “ pork and 
beaner ” of no pretension to ring class, 
were adversaries scarcely calculated to 
enhance Dempsey’s reputation. Shifty 
Tom Gibbons, clever with his hands 
and deft of foot, stayed fifteen rounds 
with the so-called man killer in Shel- 
by’s half empty arena. 

It is significant, nerhaps, that Demp- 
sey lost to the first well-rounded 
heavyweight he ever met—Gene Tun- 
ney. Gene, no world beater on his 
own account, would have been soft 
picking for Corbett, the wizard boxer; 
Fitzsimmons, the crafty two-handed 
knocker-out, or Jeffries the indestruct- 
ible, but Tunney was good enough to 
stand off and cut to ribbons a Demp- 
sey who had lost his speed. 
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Dempsey personified whirlwind as- 
sault — perpetual motion forward. 
Speed of foot was the key to his suc- 
cess. When his legs lost their resili- 
ency, when his speed evaporated, he 
became a target for a counter fighter, 
a cool, methodical marksman such as 
Tunney. 

No matter what side you take in 
that controversy over the “long 
count ” at Chicago, you can’t deny that 
Tunney was stunned. I am dead sure 
that the Dempsey of Toledo, moving 
on steel springs instead of tallow legs, 
would have caught the back pedaling 
Tunney and applied the “ crusher.” 

Dempsey will be remembered for 
his head-bobbing, weaving attack; his 
recoil technic in punching, one blow 
cocking his body for the next wallop; 
his swarthy, blue-bearded scowl; his 
relentless tactics as a finisher, but most 
of all for his paralyzing left hook to 
jaw or wind, perhaps the best of its 
kind in prize ring history. 

Contrary to general belief, however, 
he wasn’t a one punch knocker-out. 
His blows, devastating as they were, 
lacked the shock effect, the “lights 
out” quality of Fitzsimmons’s 
punches. 

It is likewise a fallacy to picture 
Jack as indestructible. Dempsey was 
rugged enough, but his recuperative 
powers didn’t match those of Fitzsim- 
mons, nor did his endurance or shock 
absorbing qualities compare with those 
of Jeffries. Dempsey weakened badly 
at Toledo; he showed signs of exhaus- 
tion against Brennan and Firpo while 
still close to his prime. 

Knowing what we do of Dempsey, 
it is hard to picture him weathering a 
no-limit fight with Jeffries. Jack would 
have to nail Jim with a K. O. early in 
the mill or not at all, for Dempsey 
lacked the stamina to outlast the Cali- 
fornia grizzly. 

Gene Tunney owes his claim to 
greatness to his two decision victories 
over Dempsey—then a man “ without 
legs.” There was no dynamite in 
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Tunney’s fists. His punches jarred, 
jolted, cut, and bruised their victims, 
but lacked the wrist snap, the instinc- 
tive timing, which stuns a top-notch 
heavyweight for a count of ten. It is 
impossible to pick a fighter totally be- 
reft of a knock-out blow as “the 
greatest of all time.” 

Strength of mind and body were 
Tunney’s chief assets. In him the 
mental qualities transcended the physi- 
cal, yet he was much stronger than is 
generally supposed, and could tie up a 
rival’s arms more effectively than any 
champion save Jack Johnson. 

Tunney’s morale mustn’t be dis- 
counted, that abiding faith in his des- 
tiny, the cool, methodical way in which 
he carried through a_ predetermined 
campaign. The spiritual quality in his 
make-up, the conviction that he occu- 
pied a higher moral plane than did 
rival exponents of a profession he 
despised, was not a negligible factor in 
his rise to the top. 

Boxing critics began by underesti- 
mating Tunney, and ended by over- 
praising him. Actually, the handsome, 
clear-eyed Marine was neither as bad 
nor as good as he was pictured in the 
press. 

Had he come up during the 1895- 
1910 era, Tunney wouldn’t have made 
much of a splash in the boxing puddle. 
Fitzsimmons’s terrible left shift would 
have spraddled Gene quicker than it 
did Corbett; ‘“ Pompadour Jim” 
would have outboxed the Greenwich 
Village boy; Rough Tom Sharkey 
would have outfought Tunney, even 
as little Harry Greb did. 

As for Jim Jeffries: Tunney’s de- 
tractors would indeed have enjoyed 
themselves could they have seen the 
Gene of Sesquicentennial fame pitted 
against the Jeff of Coney Island mem- 
ory. Can you image Tunney’s punches 
hurting the man who shook off Fitz’s 
haymakers as a Newfoundland shakes 
the water from his shaggy coat after a 
swim? 

Even Georges Carpentier, never ro- 
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bust and then on his last legs, lasted 
more than ten rounds against Tunney, 
whereas Dempsey demolished an infi- 
nitely fitter Carpentier inside of four 
rounds. 

As for the Tom Heeney affair, the 
boxing authorities should be ashamed 
of themselves for permitting the 
world’s title holder to pick on a fang- 
less second rater, such as the Austra- 
lian plodder, who had no punch and 
no defense. ‘The so-called “ artistic 
whittling down” of Heeney by Tun- 
ney could have been duplicated by any 
fighter worthy the name. 


IX 


EMBARRASSED by the unlooked for 
outcome at Philadelphia, when Tun- 
ney blinded a logy Dempsey with jabs 
and countering rights, the experts at- 
tempted to save their faces by lauding 
Tunney to the skies. Their confusion 


had its tap roots in the original as- 
sumption that Dempsey was a super- 


man. 

Bob Fitzsimmons had exactly the 
style and the punch to have leveled 
Dempsey. Corbett holds no flattering 
opinion of the “ man mauler.” 

“There is a popular delusion,” says 
Gentleman Jim, “‘ that Dempsey is the 
king-pin of heavyweights, but, in my 
opinion, he was far too open, too easi- 
ly hit, to rank with the ring immortals. 

“Dempsey’s gameness, his dynamic 
energy, his savage infighting, carried 
him to the top of a mediocre field. The 
only scientific boxers he faced—Tun- 
ney and Gibbons—evaded his knock- 
out hooks, and those two were boxing 
tyros compared with Peter Jackson.” 

Modesty kept Jim from adding— 
“and James J. Corbett.” 

With Tunney, we complete this 
roundup of the giants of ring history, 
and from out the red welter of thud- 
ding fists, straining bodies, and patter- 
ing feet, there emerges the Stone 
Mountain figure of James J. Jeffries— 
the greatest prize fighter of all time in 
a battle to the finish, weight no factor! 
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For his ounces and inches, Bob Fitz- 
simmons was the best man ever to step 
through the ropes. His feat of win- 
ning the world’s heavyweight crown at 
thirty-five years of age, and at one 
hundred and fifty-six pounds, stands 
unparalleled in ring history, but, even 
in his prime, Fitz could not have sur- 
vived a finish battle with the mighty 
Jeffries. 

Go down the line, take the outstand- 
ing champions in order from Sayers to 
Tunney, picture each one in a survival 
of the fittest—a fight to the finish with 
Jeffries, and not in a single instance 
can you visualize defeat for the “ big 
fellow.” 

Sure, accidents are apt to happen. 
Sullivan or Dempsey might knock out 
Jeffries with a fortunate punch, but 
match them in a series of battles with 
Jeff and he would beat John and Jack 
four times out of five. 

Jeffries knocked out Corbett and 
Fitzsimmons twice apiece. That’s con- 
clusive. Sayers would have been too 
little for the Californian. Mace was 
simply a slightly less skillful Corbett. 
Sullivan didn’t have Jeff’s speed, nor 
his awkward but effective guard. 

Excepting only the fencer-like Cor- 
bett, adversaries experienced consider- 
able trouble reaching Jeffries solidly 
on a vulnerable spot. Sullivan had 
only one offensive hand against Jeff’s 
two. John L.’s bower was his sturdy 
right, used as butcher’s maul. Jeff’s 
ace in the hole was his bludgeon-like 
straight left. 

A good left hand will beat a good 
right hand every time, other things be- 
ing equal, but as between Jeff and Sul- 
ly they weren’t equal—Jeffries having 
greater stamina, superior agility, and 
a more puzzling defense. 

Willard’s lone asset — prodigious 
size—would be nullified by Jeff’s im- 
posing proportions. Boring in under 
his ominous crouch, Jeff’s clublike 
fists would beat a tattoo on Jess’s ribs 
and stomach. Jeff would soon cut 


Willard down to jaw reaching range. 
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Dempsey would give Jeffries a “ bad 
quarter of an hour,” as the French say, 
but Jim was inured to that berserk type 
of unrelieved slugging, having weath- 
ered the windmill flurries of pertina- 
cious Tom Sharkey and the cagy, 
guileful assaults of Bob Fitzsimmons. 

When Dempsey finally punched 
himself out on Jeff’s oaken ribs, iron 
jaw, and whalebone forearms, the 
California bear would level the winded 
Manassa Mauler with poleax lefts 
and rights. There wouldn’t be much 
sitting down at a Dempsey-Jeffries 
scrap, given two such poisonous left 
hooks inside the same ring! 

Tunney couldn’t disable Jeffries in a 
month of blue moons. Goaded by 
Gene’s rasping punches, Jeffries, fast 
as Tunney on his feet, would crowd 
the Marine and club the scholar to the 
canvas, giving a boomerang twist to 
the leatherneck slogan “Treat ’em 
rough!” 

This leaves only the two pantherish 
black giants to be considered — Peter 
Jackson and Jack Johnson. Inasmuch 
as Corbett held Jackson even, and 
twice fell before Jeffries, it follows 
that the clever colored fighter would 
also succumb in a finish fight to Jeff’s 
inhuman endurance. Jeffries could 
soak up punishment like a sponge 
while retaliating with cruel, crushing 
blows. 

If any one of the ring’s champions 
could have beaten Jeffries in his prime, 
Jack Johnson is the man. But John- 
son’s weak fights against Sam Lang- 
ford, Joe Jeannette and Marvin Hart; 
the giant black’s failure to dispose of 
game little Tommy Burns in clean-cut 
fashion, as well as his knock down by 
Ketchell and his knock-out at Joe 
Choyinski’s hands, raise the presump- 
tion that Johnson, for all his python- 
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like arms and his “tie up” tactics, 
would have fallen before the Jeffries 
of 1896-1902 —a Jeffries who never 
knew defeat during that period, and 
who, when given sufficient time, never 
failed to get his man. 

Alone of all the heavyweight cham- 
pions, Jeffries never looked like losing 
a finish fight during his active ring ca- 
reer. Little Mitchell knocked Sullivan 
flat; Corbett cut the “ Strong Boy ” to 
ribbons. Corbett in turn was leveled 
by Fitz and Jeffries. Langford made 
Johnson run for cover. . Firpo had 
Dempsey in distress before Tunney | 
hashed the man killer’s features. 
Dempsey put Tunney on the floor for 
what really was a fourteen second 
count. Maybe Gene didn’t have to 
take that count, but he did take it. 

And so it goes. Of James J. Jef- 
fries alone can it be said—“ Here is a 
man who at his crest would have 
beaten any other pugilist from 1750 to 
1929 in a fight to a finish, under either 
London Prize Ring or Marquis of 
Queensberry rules.” 

Sports reporters, gifted at painting 
word pictures, have described Jim 
Jeffries as he looked that sultry eve- 
ning at Coney Island, his youth- 
flushed skin gleaming like creamy satin 
under the blue-white arc lights, but I 
think the simple simile, coined by an 
army teamster who knew his mules 
and his Jeffries, is the most graphic of 
the lot. ‘ 

This tough-fibered Irish muleteer 
took a reflective chew of tobacco as 
he considered my query. 

“What do I think av the big fel- 
ler?” he said with a judicial air. 
“Faith, man, I’d sooner have wan av 
thim mules lay his hoof to me jaw than 
have James J. Jiffries hit me with that 
divil av a left hand!” 


novel by HOMER 


CROY, author of “ They Had to See Paris” 
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Seer TO ‘THINK “ABOUT 
By Fred A.Walker 


Fighting and Retreating 
i many battles have been lost because the 


commanding general, in learning how to fight, neg- 
lected to leam how to retreat. 

In the battle of life it is quite as necessary to know 
how to extricate yourself from a difficulty as it is to know 
the principles of getting ahead. 

The man who continues to attempt what has proved 
impossible of accomplishment may have admirable cour- 
age but very poor judgment. 

The one thing that a good general does when he is 
retreating is to KEEP FIGHTING. 

If you keep fighting hard enough the retreat itself 
may be the means of eventual victory. 

wt 


A young man who has chosen the wrong occupa- 
tion, who has undertaken a job for which he is not fitted, 
will gain in the end if he retreats and gets into a new 
and better position. 

Most of us are best fitted for ONE thing. 

If we try to be more than that or other than that we 
sacrifice results, and results are the only things that count. 


ad 


Conduct your retreat in an orderly manner. Don’t 
be in a hurry about changing your work. 

Don’t be impetuous and throw down your tools, or 
your books, or whatever you work with and walk out 
with a “to hell with that job.” 

Conduct your retreat in a safe, sane way, fighting as 
you go, fighting to find the nght thing and the nght 
place where you will be worth most to yourself and 
therefore most to everybody else. 
























Blood eee OS ria 


By Max Brand 


Author of “ The Untamed,” “The Night Horseman,” . 
“ Dan Barry’s Daughter,” etc. 


“* He's dead,” Devon said slowly. “ Poor devil ! 


Part Il—Death stalks the trawl, as the lure of a 
pretty blonde complicates Walt Devon's 
battle with mysterious foes 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS AT A GLANCE 


YSTERIOUS signals were 
wigwagged at night across 
the veranda of the Palace, 
a gambling joint in the 
frontier gold-mining town 
of West London. The sig- 

nalers used the gleaming little points 

of light at the ends of a cigarette and 

a pipe to spell out instructions for 

“bumping off ” Walt Devon, gambler 
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and owner of a large ranch a few miles 
away. 

Walt caught the message, not know- 
ing it concerned him, and, craving ex- 
citement, he determined to “ stick 
around ” until the shooting began. 

Grierson, a youth who apparently 
had been hired as the assassin, loafed 
in Devon’s boarding house until eleven 
o’clock, the hour set for the killing. 
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Walt kept him engaged in desultory 
conversation with the idea of checking 
up on his movements. 

At eleven, however, Devon was 
amazed to discover that he himself had 
been slated to be the victim, but before 
Grierson could draw a gun, Devon 
fired without removing his own weap- 
on from his pocket. Some one had 
tampered with Walt’s revolver, replac- 
ing the cartridges with blanks. 

With an adroit left hook at the as- 
sassin’s jaw, Devon renderetl him hors 
de combat, disarmed the youth and 
forced him to admit that he had been 
employed by Les Burchard, owner of 
the Palace, whom Walt had never seen. 

Devon did some fancy investigating 


and discovered that Burchard was 
anxious to get possession of his ranch, 
which he was trying to buy through a 
third party. 

Walt reported the matter to the 
sheriff. Then he went scouting for 
“sign,” some clew to the mysterious 
assault. Going back to his ranch, he 
learned that Burchard’s rival, Tucker 
Vincent, also was anxious to purchase 
it. Vincent’s right-hand man, Mr. 
Way, made a liberal offer, after prowl- 
ing around the place unseen at night. 

Old Harry, one of the two care- 
takers at the Devon ranch, accompa- 
nied Walt back to West London, while 
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the other, old Jim, remained to watch 
the place. scalillaais 
CHAPTER XII 
LUCKY JACK’S SISTER 
EVON headed straight to- 
ward his rooming house, 
and, as they went, he told 
old Harry of the attack 
which had been made upon 
him by the hired assassin. 
Harry pulled his thin mus- 
tache as he listened. And then he 


clapped his hand loudly on the handle 
of his Colt. 

“If I was you, Walt, I’d pick up 
out of this and get away,” he advised. 
“‘ Leave me and Jim to look out after 
things here, and you get away, will 
you?” 

Devon shook his head. 

“The money isn’t the only part 
worth while. The game is the thing,” 
said he. “ I'll stay and watch the play 
of the cards.” 

“ Aye,” returned Harry, “ that’s all 
very well when you know what sort of 
a pack you’re playing with!” 

“Why,” answered Devon, “ they 
know their own minds, but they don’t 
know what we suspect. They can’t be 
too sure of us, you see. And if so 
much as the rim of a head shows with 
you and Jim on the job—why, good- 
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by to one of them. Furthermore, they 
know, that they have to go slowly—be- 
cause they see that you’re in town with 
me.” 

This touch of flattery pleased the 
old fellow immensely, and so they 
turned in at Mrs. Purley’s house. Her 
bar, like all the others in West Lon- 
don, was now crowded. Through the 
doorway they looked in on the thick 
line of drinkers and listened for a mo- 
ment to the roar of voices, as the min- 
ers sang and laughed and shouted like 
sailors newly come ashore. 

Mrs. Purley saw Devon and rushed 
to him from behind the bar. Perspira- 
tion streamed down her face as she el- 
bowed through the crowd and came to 
the gambler. 

“It’s like seein’ an angel to have 
this flash of you,” said she. “ Come 
along. I’m gunna tell you a story 
that ’ll make you swear. Who’s your 
grandpa? Hello, Harry. You come 
too. I need advice!” 

Mrs. Purley gathered them into her 
own private office and there she 
crashed into a chair, limply relaxing. 
Dragging out a large handkerchief 
from the pocket of her apron which, 
in the fashion of a male bartender, 
covered her to the neck, she swabbed 
the perspiration from her brow, then 
dropped her heavy hand on her desk. 

“ 1’m beat!” said Mrs. Purley. 

She shook her head and stared hope- 
lessly on the gambler. 

“ You’re tired out, with the rush,” 
said Devon. 

“Am I? I tell you, they can’t rush 
me! As fast as they line up at the 
bar, I can knock ’em over with this 
white mule that they call whisky 
around here. It ain’t the work that’s 
laid me out!” 

“What is it?” asked Devon. 

“ What you think wandered into my 
house this afternoon?” 

“T’ve no idea? Some rowdy with 


a pair of bad guns?” 
“ Rowdy? 
Purley. 


Guns?” shouted Mrs. 


“Listen, honey. I eat that 
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kind. I eat ’em without salt like spring 
onions. They ain’t nothin’ to me. You 
guess again.” 

“You’ve had bad news of some 
sort,” said the good-humored Devon. 
She mopped her forehead again, 

“T’ll cut it short. I can’t stand even 
thinkin’ about it,” said she. “ Tell 
Methusalem to take his glass eye off 
of me. It gives me the shakes!” 

This reference to old Harry went 
unnoticed, and Mrs. Purley went on 
with a suppressed emotion that shook 
her mannish form: 

“There comes a ring at the door. - 

I hollers: ‘ Who’s the sap that’s playin’ 
a joke at my door?’ Why, I never 
heard that doorbell rung before. 
Hardly ever heard so much as a rap 
there, the door bein’ open to ask the 
outside in—and the inside out, unless 
they suit me! 

“There wasn’t any answer, and the 
bell rings again. It made me hot. I 
was just doin’ up accounts, and figgers 
always make my head ache, anyway. 
I got up and picked a billy off of the 
table where I keep it lying handy ”— 
here she indicated carelessly a short- 
handled but formidably knobby club— 
“and I hid it behind me in the fold 
of my apron. I was gunna knock that 
green-headed yap into the far corner 
of next month, but when I come to the 
door, what did I see? 

“T’ll tell you, Mr. Devon,” the nar- 
rator continued, “it was hardly out 
of the shell, with yella hair and baby 
big eyes. ‘Are you Mrs. Purley?’ 
says she. I admitted I was, and took 
her by the hand and steered her into 
the house. I asked her would she have 
a glass of beer and a sausage, or some- 
thing. She looked at me like I had 
said it in French. Then she told me 
that she never had had a drink of any 
liquor. 

“* Beer ain’t liquor,’ I told her. 
‘Beer is just colored water, as you 
might say.’ She would take a glass of 
water, and thank you very much. You 
are very kind. 
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“ She pulled out her purse, and took 
out a photograph—she was on the trail 
of aman. Did I know him? I gave 
that picture one look. Did I know it? 
Sure I did. ‘Oh, how wonderful! 
How beautiful!’ says she. ‘How 
lucky I am that I found you!’ Now, 
look here, you two. This is the pic- 
ture she showed me. You know it, 
Mr. Devon?” 

Mrs. Purley held out a photograph 
of a keen looking, handsome youth. 
But Devon had to shake his head. 

“Try grandpa on it,” said she. 

Old Harry responded instantly: 
“That’s Lucky Jack, or I’m a liar!” 

“Who's Lucky Jack?” asked Devon. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Harry. “One 
of his bits of luck was gettin’ away 
from the front door of my gun, when 
it was open in his face. ‘That was his 
luck. Who is Lucky Jack? Why— 


you better ask younger and faster talk- 
in’ gents to describe that rattler!” 
“ Lucky Jack,” explained Mrs. Pur- 


ley, “ came out here to get amusement. 
Ever since then he’s got it. Takes 
about ten men and ten horses on the 
road night and day to keep Jack stirred 
up. Thev used to think that the tough 
ones out this way were hard boiled; 
but after Lucky Jack came on, they 
sent back for more starch. ‘The first 
thing he done was to meet up with a 
couple of bad gun-slingin’ guys, and 
he makes them chaw the lead out of 
their own cartridges and spit it on the 
barroom floor. ‘Then he kicks them 
out into the street. 

“ He’s a handy boy, is Lucky. He’s 
got the real bouncer style. He could 
get a job on the Bowery any day. He 
didn’t need any brass knuckles to help 
him out, and I stood by myself and 
seen him. fight his way through a 
crowd in Charlie’s saloon. 

“That crowd was filled with knives 
and guns and slungshots, but Lucky 
went at them with his fists. It was a 
pretty sight. It made me wish I was 
aman! He took his time, and picked 
them one by one. Every time he hit 
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out he punched the button, and every 
time he rang the bell they went down 
face first. He stepped on their shoul- 
der blades and walked on. Sometimes 
he gave them a straight arm punch, 
and sometimes he hooked, and some- 
times he bobbed their heads with a 
long range uppercut. 

“Then the kid jumps on a horse 
and says he’ll come back to talk to 
them another day. He rides up the 
street, hops off and walks into another 
saloon and dumps the insides of the 
cash register into a saddlebag. He 
backed through the door, shot down 
the sign by clipping the ropes that held 
it with a couple of pretty snap shots, 
and then off he goes on his horse. 

“They turned West London inside 
out, and swarmed out four stacks of 
heroes to find him. While they were 
out huntin’ for him, he came back on 
the inside of ’em, went into the Palace 
in the evenin’, and there he played the 
piano for the crowd, and livened up 
the dancin’ a good deal by callin’ for 
drinks for the crowd, and always on 
the house! There was about forty 
men in the Palace that night, and the 
kid ran it for an hour. The bouncers 
didn’t like the looks of the big black 
guns that he laid on the lid of the 
piano; and the rest of the boys in the 
crowd didn’t mind the free drinks. 

“So he got away with that, and 
took the best horse in the livery stable 
and rode away again. You begin to 
get an idea of what Lucky is like?” 

“T understand —a little,” said the 
gambler, who had been looking at the 
photograph all of this time. 

“JT ain’t gone into details,’ Mrs. 
Purley announced. “ I’ve just throwed 
a few of the headlines at you, as you 
might say! Now that you know some- 
thin’ about him, lemme tell you about 
the girl—” 

“Might be his sweetheart, pore lit- 
tle thing?” asked old Harry. 

“Don’t start droolin’ about her,” 
Mrs. Purley said fiercely. “J’ve had 
an achin’ heart ever since the little fool 
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showed up here. Now don’t you rub it 
in like an old fool! She ain’t his sweet- 
heart. She’s worse! She’s his God- 
help-me sister!” 

Mrs. Purley threw up her hand with 
a groan. 

“ His 
aghast. 

“Shut up!” Mrs. Purley snapped. 
“You give me a turn, the way you 
talk. She’s his sister. She’s come all 
the way out from the East to see him. 
Because he hasn’t written very many 
letters, and the letters he’s sent are 
pretty shabby and short. And she’s 
afraid that poor, darlin’ William is in 
bad health, bein’ always awful nerv- 
ous, if you know what I mean! Nerv- 
ous trigger fingers! It made me sick 
to hear her talk. And I had to sit 
there and grin like an ape with its head 
cut off! But she went on to tell me 
. that all of their troubles were over. 
Because poor dear old grandpa had 
died and left about a million to be 
split two ways between her and Bill.” 

“His name ain’t Jack?” asked 
Harry. 

“My Gawd!” said Mrs. Purley. 
“Of course it ain’t! He’s William 
Maynard, with a couple of more ini- 
tials in between. And his sister is 
Prue, the sweet little fool. But their 
troubles are over, she says, and she’s 
come out here herself to break the bad 
news to poor dear Willie, and make 
the shock a little less, him always be- 
in’ frightful partial to the old goat 
that just passed out, as it seems. 

“*And how wonderfully lucky,’ 
says she, ‘ that I’ve found you, because 
you know where I can find him!’ 

“*Him?’ says I. ‘I don’t know 
nothin’ about him!’ 

“* But you told me that you knew 
him very well when I showed you his 
photograph,’ says she. 

“TI chawed my lip and thought a 
minute, and then I said that of course 
I knew him, but I didn’t know where 
I could put my hand on him, but I 
would find out right away. 
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“ Then I sat down and stewed. Who 
was there in this ornery town that I 
could trust a secret like that to? Then 
I seen you across the bar, and I knew 
you were the meat for that job. And 
you can have it, Mr. Devon. You go 
get Lucky Jack and bring him in tame 
and brushed up, and let this here child 
put a rope on him and lead him off 
home! Thank God, I can wash my 
hands of her soon!” 





CHAPTER XIII 
SLUGGER LEWIS 


" JOW shall 7 find him?” 
- ‘Vi! asked Devon, a little an- 
H noyed. “I don’t know 
i! anything about the fellow. 
Or how to start on his 
trail!” 

“You can ask, can’t you?” snapped 
Mrs. Purley. “ Or do I have to close 
up my bar and go all by myself? Ain’t 
there a man in West London that will 
play a decent part by a poor girl like 
that? But wait a minute! I’m gunna 
bring her in here to see you. Then 
you can back out if you dare!” 

“Just a moment!” urged Devon. 
“There’s nothing gained by that. 
There’s no necessity at all, Mrs. Pur- 
ley. As a matter of fact, I'll start out 
to” 

“You stand where you are,” com- 
manded she. 

She jerked open an inner door. 

“ Hey, Miss Maynard!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Purley.” 

“If you’ve rested enough for a 
minute, will you come out here and 
get some news?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

And Prue Maynard came to the 
doorway with parted lips and shining 
eyes of eagerness. A faint shade of 
disappointment appeared in her face 
when she saw only old Harry and 
Devon. 

“Oh, it ain’t your brother, honey,” 
said Mrs. Purley, “but it’s the next 
thing to him.” 
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She led the girl in with an arm 
around her. 

“This is Mr. Devon, your brother’s 
partner.” 

Devon blinked with the shock. 

“Oh,” said Prue Maynard. “I 
didn’t know Willie was in business! I 
thought he was only resting, poor 
dear! What is his- business, Mr. 
Devon?” 

Walt was dumb. 

“ Minin’, mostly,” 
Mrs. Purley volunteered. 


the cheerful 
“And then 


they do other things. They pack in a 
lot of stuff to the other mines. 
ain’t you, 


You're 
doin’ pretty well, Mr. 
Devon?” 

“Yes,” he said faintly. 

“ But can Willie stand such hard 
work?” asked the girl. 

“ Aw, it ain’t such hard work,” said 
Mrs. Purley. ‘‘ You take it from me, 
honey, most of this hard work that 
men talk about ain’t hard at all. They 
gotta talk about somethin’. They 
come back home and find their wife 
with her face raw from standin’ over 
the stove, and her back achin’ from 
scrubbin’ floors, and her head ringin’ 
with the yappin’ of the kids, and a man 
has gotta have somethin’ to talk about. 
So he tells how hard he’s been at it 
under the sun—the loafers! They lead 
the easy life! Eight hours with a ham- 
mer—what’s that compared to eigh- 
teen with a house on your hands? How 
do they size up together?” 

The girl looked rather blankly at 
Mrs. Purley, and then, seeing the sour 
smile of that veteran, she smiled faint- 
ly in return. 

“Dear Willie is well?” 

“-He is,” said Devon. 
heard of him—” 

“The last you heard of him!” cried 
the girl. “ Has it been very long?” 

“ He’s close by—out of town,” said 
Mrs. Purley. ‘ Devon will fetch him 
in here in no time!” 

“Tl go with you, of course!” Prue 
offered. 

“You'll set still and rest your poor 


“The last I 
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little feet,” said Mrs. Purley. “ Let 
Devon bring him in. He'll be rampin’ 
when he hears that you’re here, honey. 
You set here quiet!” She turned on 
Devon. “ You better start for your 
partner.” 

She hustled Devon to the door and 
whispered in his ear. 

“ Be a good sport, old timer. You 
gotta find him. Out there at the bar 
you'll find Slugger Lewis. They say 
he knows a good deal about Lucky 
Jack. Find the Slugger and ask him.” 

“Will he tell me, d’you think?” 

“TI dunno. I hope so. Make up 
some kind of a lie. The Slugger has 
had a few shots. Maybe his tongue is 
loosened up a little.” 

Devon went into the bar with Harry 
at his heels, and as they entered a blast 
of raw voices thundered the chorus of 
a song which announced that the 
Rocky Mountains were a biscuit, and 
that the singers intended to break that 
biscuit open and get at the filling, 
which was soft and rich! 

One or two inquiries directed Devon 
to the Slugger. 

He was a great man, with flannel 
sleeves rolled up over hairy forearms 
to his elbows, and he regarded the 
world from beneath habitually bent 
brows. 

“You’re Lewis?” 

“I’m Slugger Lewis, if anybody 
asks you. Whatcha want?” 

“TI want to find Lucky Jack. Can 
you give me a tip, Slugger?” 

The Slugger stared at him with pro- 
found disgust. 

“It’s likely, ain’t it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Who steered you my way on this, 
stranger ?”’ 

Devon paused and looked earnestly 
at the big fellow. 

“ Lewis,” he said, “ you don’t know 
me, and therefore I can’t ask you to 
take my word for it. I don’t mean 
harm to Lucky Jack. I’m bringing 
him news that he'll consider impor- 
tant. Can you believe that?” 
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“ Half an ounce of lead in the right 

place always is important news,” the 
Slugger sneered. “And there’s a 
price for it, too!” 
_ Said Devon: “If you can show us 
the way, Slugger, you can ride behind 
us. I’m here with old Harry, my 
friend. He goes with me. If you stay 
behind you have us pretty well under 
your thumb. And if you steer us to 
Lucky Jack, he’s not helpless, so far as 
that goes!” 

The Slugger scowled more blackly 
than ever. 

“It’s a holiday,” he declared. 

“Can you squeeze the work into ten 
dollars?” said Devon. 

The Slugger’s brow cleared consid- 
erably. 

“Why,” he said, “ that’s reasonable 
talk, after all. Why not?” He stood 
up. “I'll have my hoss around here 
in a jiffy. You two be ready?” 

Ready they were, as fast as they 
could bring their horses from the liv- 
ery stable, and they rode off with the 
Slugger behind them, down the street 
of West London, and out into the 
broken timber lands beyond. 





CHAPTER XIV 
A BULLET BETWEEN THE EYES 


PaCS HE way, after the nature 
ad 





of forest roads, had sud- 
) denly narrowed to a bridle 
path, winding through the 
heavy timber. In this man- 
ner Devon and old Harry 
were a slight distance in the lead, with 
the Slugger winding behind them. 

Said old Harry: “ Are you happy, 
Walt?” 

“T’m not,” was the reply. 

“There’s a kind of funny thing, 
now you speak about it,” Harry com- 
mented. ‘‘ Because here you are, out 
turnin’ yourself into the partner of a 
yegg and bad gunman, and all for the 
sake of a mighty pretty girl, and yet 
~you don’t like it!” 
“Harry,” said Devon, “you old 




















An 





hypocrite, you don’t like this business 
any better than I do!” 

‘“Why, when you come right down 
to it,” the old man rejoined, “ I dunno 
that I do.” 

“You wouldn’t have let yourself be 
herded into this job?” 

“Not while I had my own two feet 
to walk on, I wouldn’t,” said Harry. 

“Will you tell me why?” 

“It’s the lady.” 

“The lady? Harry, Harry! The 
poor girl is hardly more than a child.” 

“A child?” Harry said with a phil- 
osophical air. ‘‘ Well, I dunno that I 
ever seen a woman that was clean 
growed up. Mostly they’re sort of 
young, in one way or another, and 
they manage to make a gent feel that 
he’s their older brother. But—” 

He paused, and his eyes wandered 
off through the branches of the trees 
above them. 

“But what?’ asked Devon. 
“What’s wrong with her, Harry? 
Have you got it in for that poor girl ?” 

“Well, why should 1?” 

- “T don’t know, I’m sure,” Devon 
answered sharply. “ The poor young- 
ster is to be pitied, of course.” 

“Why, yes,” said Harry. “Of 
course she’s to be pitied.” 

“She is,” Devon insisted. ‘“ Out 
here in this wild country!” 

“Kind of wonderful,” said Harry, 
“how she ever got here, ain’t it? I 
mean a child of fourteen or fifteen?” 

Devon looked at the old man com- 
passionately. 

“She’s twenty, I should say.” 

“Is she, now!” exclaimed Harry. 
“Well, well, by the way she talked and 
looked, and by the way that she opened 
her eyes, maybe I was fooled. I 
wouldn’t of said that she was more 
than fourteen.” 

Devon laughed. 

“It’s the effect of a sheltered life 
on a very gentle and refined nature.” 

“Maybe she ain’t been exposed to 
the air, none,” said Harry. 

“What do you mean by that?” 














“Why, simply that you take most 
pretty girls, and they soon got men 
around them, like ants around honey, 
and if any girl is gunna learn anythin’ 
about men, I’d say that the pretty girl 
is gunna learn the quickest of all. 
But it’s easy to be seen that she don’t 
know nothin’!” 

“The protected life,’ Devon re- 
marked complacently. “I don’t think 
I’ve ever seen a more beautiful crea- 
ture in my life, Harry!” 

“You don’t mean it, Walt! Well, 
sir, men must have changed since I 
was young. Because when I was 
young, men was so wild and crazy that 
you couldn’t build walls that would 
keep men from climbin’ them in order 
to have the pleasure of makin’ fools 
o’ themselves about a pretty girl! But 
I guess men have got somethin’ else 
to do now, and they don’t bother ‘so 
much about the beautiful girls.” 

“T don’t think men change their na- 
ture very much, Harry.” 

“You don’t think so, Walt? Now, 
that’s surprisin’, because in that case 
I’d say that this here mighty pretty 
girl would sure of had a chance at the 
age of twenty to know all about what 
fools men are.” 

“ H-m,” mused Devon. “And would 
you?” 

“Of course I would. But she don’t. 
That’s plain.” 

“Well, why are you so sure?” 

“ Because of her ways, Walt. You 
take the way that she went up to you 
and opened her eyes at you. It made 
me sort of dizzy to look at her.” 

“ Did it?” chuckled Devon. 

“Yes. And the way you looked, I 
thought that maybe you were a mite 
dizzy yourself, Walt. Have a cau- 
tion.” 

Devon flushed a trifle. 

“What do you mean?” 

“A man or a woman twenty years 
old,” Harry replied, “ ain’t a child any 
longer. I would put my pelts on that, 
Walt! She’s growed up, or she never 
would of got this far by herself.” 
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“Why beat around the bush?” 
Devon inquired sharply. “ You con- 
sider she is—dangerous—or what?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “ Dan- 
gerous to you, Walt, and dangerous to 
me, because where you drop, I aim to 
drop over you!” 

Harry spoke with such simplicity 
that Devon stared at him. There was 
no doubting the old man’s sincerity. 

“Come, come,” said Devon. “ As 
a matter of fact, there’s no duplicity 
in her.” 

“T dunno,” said Harry. “I ain’t 
no student except of things the way 
that I’ve found ’em. But I recollect 
once bein’ in trouble in San Antone, 
and I had to go to see a lawyer, and 
that that gent was a settin’ in a swivel 
chair, and while he talked to me, he 
turned this way, and then he turned 
that. And he reminded me of a 
weather vane that was turnin’ and 
changin’ in the wind.” 

“ But what has that to do with to- 
day, Harry?” 

“ Nothin’, except that ever since we 
left the town I been twistin’ and turn- 
in’ in my saddle, and tryin’ to keep an 
eye on the gent that’s ridin’ behind.” 

“Hello! You don’t trust him, 
either ?” 

“ After you seen a painter sharpen- 
in’ its claws on a tree and leavin’ the 
bark furrowed and the white wood 
showin’ through, would you say that 
that was a harmless footed beast?” 

“ How have you seen the claws of 
Slugger Lewis?” asked Devon. 

“In his eyes, Walt,” said the trap- 
per. “In his eyes, old son, where I’ve 
seen the claws of many another show- 
in’!” 

The concern of Devon grew greater 
and greater. 

“ Harry,” he said, “ you think we’re 
riding into a trap?” 

“ Now, I wouldn’t say that.” 

“You wouldn’t ?” 

“No. I’d say we was already there!” 

Devon stared. 

“In what way?” 
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“ Listen!” ordered the old man. 
And from behind them Devon grew 

aware of the whistling of Slugger 

Lewis. 

“The fellow is only whistling,” said 
he. 

“Look here,” said Harry. ‘ Does 
he know you?” 

“T don’t suppose he does.” 

“ Mightn’t he be wrong about you 

“Tn what way?” 

“You say that you mean no wrong 
to Lucky Jack.” 

“ [’ve told him that.” 

“If you wanted the price on Lucky’s 
head, mightn’t you say the same 
thing?” 

Devon drew a quick breath. 

“Man, man,” he remonstrated, “ to 
listen to you, one would soon learn to 
distrust everything in nature.” 

“ Maybe,” said Harry frankly, “ be- 
cause in the woods you learn to take 
everythin’ by what it can do. You 
trust them animals not to poison you 
that ain’t got poison glands, and you 
trust them not to claw you that ain’t 
got the claws. And them that live on 
nuts you trust them not to eat you. 
But most of the men you meet on the 
hills and in the woods has claws and 
poison, and they eat raw meat!” 

He held up one hand a little. 

And from behind Devon heard the 
whistling of their guide turn into two 
quick, sharp blasts. 

“Back into the trees, Walt!” 
snapped the old man, and suited his 
action to the words by swinging his 
jenny straight into the brush beside 
the trail. 

Devon swung his own mount to the 
other side of the road, and as he did 
so a rifle bullet nearly divided the 
space between his own head and that 
of the trapper. 

He whirled in the saddle and saw 
Slugger Lewis driving straight to the 
side into the woods, and at that flying 
shadow of treachery he tried a snap 


shot. 
A long-drawn, wolfish yell of rage 
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and pain answered him, and from be- 
fore him a blast of rifles crashed upon 
his ears, and the sharp singing of the 
balls. 

The bay gelding coughed and fell 
upon its knees, then toppled to its side 
and lay motionless, dead. 

Devon himself was thrown against 
the knobby roots of a tree, gathered 
like knees above the soil, but he re- 
tained his grip upon his gun, as a 
trained rider keeps his hold upon the 
reins. More than half dazed, sick 
with the shock of the fall he had re- 
ceived, nevertheless he was aware of 
three men running among the trees to- 
ward him. 

Then a rifle rang out across the way, 
and one of those shadows bounded like 
a wounded cat into the air, clutching 
at his breast, cast out his arms and fell 
face downward. 

Devon crawled to his knees. Two 
of those ominously racing shadows re- 
mained, and he fired point-blank at one 
of them; the man swerved to the side 
with a curse, and from a thick bit of 
brush came a burst of fire. Six rapid 
revolver shots clipped the air about 
Devon, or sank with a spat into the 
wood of a tree which partially shel- 
tered him. 

Then the fighting instinct which was 
in his blood mastered his brain, and 
made him leap to his feet and rush 
forward with his gun ready. After- 
ward he could remember thinking that 
there still were four bullets for the 
two men. Two apiece, and if they 
failed, he had his strong and well- 
trained hands. 

Straight through the screen of brush 
he charged. A shadow swerved away 
before him, and he fired at it, once 
and again. A snarl of pain and rage 
answered him. Then only the crack- 
ling of twigs under foot in the dis- 
tance. To his left there was another 


sound of scampering, and still a third 
to his rear. 

Devon turned in time to see old 
Harry come charging, gasping for 
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breath and uncertain with age. Crash- 
ing through the brush, the veteran 
reached his side. 

The language of the old man was 
by no means complimentary. 

“You young jackass!” said Harry. 
“Get down behind that tree. There 
ain’t an emptier head in the whole 
range than you're packin’ on your 
shoulders!” 

“ They’re gone,” Devon gasped. 

For answer Harry caught him by 
the shoulder. Devon tripped. They 
both came crashing to a bed of pine 
needles. 

“Don’t think—don’t breathe!” said 
Harry. 

For a long moment they remained 
thus. But out of the forest not a 
sound reached their ears. Then, from 


the distance, and far to their left, they 
heard two quick blasts of whistling. 
“Maybe,” said Harry, “ you was 
right after all!” 
“Yes, yes, they’re gone, Harry. 
Let’s go after them as fast as we can.” 


Harry glared without a word. 

“Leave ’em be,” said he. “ Foller- 
in’ in the woods is worse than runnin’ 
on the open plains. But come along 
with me, and we’ll see how these folks 
walk with bullets sunk between their 
eyes.” 

He led the way at once to a narrow 
gap between two trees, and there they 
found a man lying face downward, un- 
moving, both his hands deeply buried 
in the leaves, his rifle beside him. 

They turned him on his back. As 
the old frontiersman had said, a bullet 
had struck home between the eyes. 


CHAPTER XV 
ONE WAY TO PREVENT HANGING 


dreadful beyond 
words to Devon to see the 
body at his feet. In his ad- 
ventures he had seen death 
a hundred times, but the 
peace of the woods hardly 
had been broken the moment before, 
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and now there was one dead in the 
forest. 

The thoughts of Devon still clung, 
as it were, to the picture of the girl 
which had been floating in a golden 
haze through his mind. 

““He’s dead,” Devon said slowly. 
“ Poor devil!” 

“Poor? Why, he might be rich, 
now, compared with us,” Harry re- 
sponded. “ Maybe his ghost is hang- 
in’ up there on the branch of the tree 
and kind of laughin’ at us, to think 
that he’s rid of the pack that he’s had 
to carry around with him ever since 
the day that he was born! But any- 
ways, we'll have a look at him. You 
know this man, Walt?” 

Devon stared closely at the faintly 
smiling face of death. He was young, 
this man of the forest, with a short 
mustache just beginning on the upper 
lip, and sunburned at the tips. There 
was nothing distinctive about him. He 
was of medium height, middle weight, 
and young. Not more than twenty- 
five at the most. 

And, perhaps because of the beauty 
of the tall trees around them, and the 
rich gold which the westering sun let 
fall among the trunks, it seemed to 
Devon that never before had he had 
such a picture of the stamping out of 
life, the crushing of vouth, the annihi- 
lation of that which cannot be de- 
stroyed. 

“This here back trail,” said Harry, 
“ain't apt to bring us to nothin’ more 
than trouble, and so we’ll see what sign 
are printed right on the gent himself!” 

Forthwith he searched every pocket, 
and laid the spoil upon the ground. 

The heap contained, finally, a big 
pocket knife with a single huge blade 
that worked on a spring, and, unfold- 
ed, was quite large enough to have 
served for the skinning of a deer. 
There was a wallet with one dollar in - 
it, and a much worn letter from some 
ignorant girl, filled with misspelled 
terms of worship. It had not even the 
name of the man at the beginning. It 
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was only to “ My deerest!” 

There was a ball of strong twine 
among the pockets, and a little kit 
filled with needles, thread, buttons, 
and such odds and ends as men who 
live by themselves find necessary in the 
woods or on the range. They found 
matches, and plug tobacco wrapped in 
a piece of chamois. 

“Why, look here,” said the old 
trapper, “if this ain’t Piper Heidsick, 
I’ma liar! I ain’t seen a piece of that 
for the longest half of a year, or I'ma 
liar.” 

Straightway his much _ enfeebled 
teeth were fixed in a corner of the cut, 
and with much wagging of the head 
and jerking of the hand, he worked 
off an enormous mouthful. 

“It’s prime,” he averred, when he 
finally had stowed this great morsel in 
the center of his cheek. ‘“ I never tast- 
ed better tobacco in my life. Look at 
this gent again, Walt, because his to- 
bacco sure don’t taste like murder!” 

Devon, much amused by this view- 
point, regarded the dead man once 
more, and it seemed to him, in fact, 
that he perceived a greater refinement 
in the features. 

But he made no comment. It was 
beginning to appear to Devon that the 
old trapper knew vastly more than he 
about life, at least from certain as- 
pects. He remained resolutely silent. 

“Now, you look at his head,” said 
Harry. ‘“ What would you say about 
this gent, Walt?” 

“T’d say that he was once a better 
man than he is to-day, Harry.” 

“ Because he’s dead?” 

“ Because he tried murder.” 

“Murder with a gang? Mostly 
that’s pretty bad. But no self-respect- 
in’ man is very bad at heart, until more 
time has passed over his head than 
ever passed over the head of this here 
poor boy!” said the veteran. 

“ What was he, then?” 

“A good, honest enough boy, well 
raised, and come of a farm, I’d say. 
He ain’t been long in the wild,” added 
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Harry, “ and he never learned murder 
proper.” 

“Will you tell me how you know 
all of these things?” 

“J don’t any of ’em. I only guess. 
But he run wild through the trees at 
us, not sneakin’ from tree to tree like 
the rest, and that’s the sign of one that 
ain’t been long a man hunter.” 

“T suppose it is,” Devon nodded. 

“ He ain’t been long in the wild, be- 
cause look at the tears and the breaches 
in his clothes, and never no sewin’ 
done and not patchin’, though some- 
body had told him to fix himself up 
with this patchin’ kit.” 

“ Ah, I wouldn’t have thought of 
that!” 

“Maybe you wouldn’t, Walt, be- 
cause you’ve spent a lot of your time 
lookin’ at books, and you can’t read 
nacher and men and work much at 
books. They’re wrote in different 
kinds of print!” 

“ But you say that he’s the son of 
some decent farmer, Harry. Will you 
tell me how you know that?” 

“Look at the callus over the mid- 
dle of the palm of his right hand. They 
ain’t nothin’ but the butt end of a 
pitchfork that will make that, Walt. 
And look at the whiteness of his teeth! 
Well, son, the first thing that a boy 
that goes wild forgets is to take care 
of his teeth. The brushin’ of them 
don’t seem so important when his ma 
ain’t gunna raise Cain with him for 
neglectin’ of ’em! But this boy, he 
hadn’t had time to ferget! He hadn’t 
hardly turned sour, this here boy, 
when he run into a bullet that flattened 
him, Walt. And that’s a sad thing, 
now you come to think about it.”. 

“You saved him from hanging, by 
another way of thought,” suggested 
Devon. 

“ Ahah,” said Harry, “ who wants 
to be the executioner? Not me, old 
son, and not you, I’d reckon, either?” 

“What shall we do with him, 
Harry?” 

“Take him straight to the sheriff.” 
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What!” 

“Why not?” 

“Why run 
Harry?” 

“Tt ain’t runnin’ yourself into jail. 
We gotta lot of bad features about this 
here county, but we got one good one, 
thank God, and that’s a sheriff that no 
State in the Union can lay over, Walt. 
Go fetch the jenny, like a good boy, 
and we’ll load what’s left of this here 
onto her back!” 

So Devon, very meek and mild, 
now, did as he was directed, and-onto 
the back of the jenny the body of the 
dead man was lifted, and firmly tied 
there with lengths of his own twine. 

So they started out from the woods 
on the back trail. They found that 
the sun was down; the woods were 
turning black, and within the bluffs of 
Timbal Gulch the waters ran rosy 
gold, patched with royal purple that 
fell from the heights. 

It was a time of peace. 


yourself into jail, 


From the 


heart of the valley the lights shone 


white at the mouths of the mines; up 
the sharp slopes came the cheerful, 
peaceful voices of the miners, climbing 
back to the town at the end of their 
shifts of labor; and: out of distant 
West London, as out of a dream, 
laughter and sweet, faint singing. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 


HEN they reached the 
house of Sheriff Naxon 
with their grim burden, 
they found that the front 
door was open, and down 
the gravel path to the gar- 

den gate traveled a dim shaft of lamp- 
light. Up this they walked, and old 
Harry kept the laden jenny at the side 
of the house, while the gambler en- 
tered to find the sheriff. 

Devon expected an interior as slov- 
enly as the outside of the place, and 
the garden, in keeping, in fact, with 
the person of the sheriff himself. He 
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was amazed to look through the front 
screen door into the neatest of parlors. 
And in answer to his knock a dignified 
woman of middle age came to the 
door and smiled pleasantly at him. She 
had a quiet eye, and perfect peace was 
in her face. 

Walt asked for the sheriff, and she 
stepped back to make him welcome. 
Presently he was standing on a round 
center rug made of rags arranged in a 
circular pattern and gayly spotted with 
bright colors. The red and blue of 
flannel shirts, he thought, could be 
identified in that arrangement. 

While he waited, Devon mentally 
listed the furniture, from the little up- 
right piano in the corner, to the table 
opposite, with its books stacked care- 
fully between two book-ends. ‘There 
was a Bible, a “ Faery Queen” in a 
binding of flowered cloth, a history of 
the county, and a_ thick-shouldered 
Shakespeare. These were the treasures 
chosen to show the face of culture in 
the house. 

There was a little bowl of desert 
flowers beside the books, and a large 
picture album, bound in wood and 
iron, with a burned design in the wood. 

From the dining room a spicy fra- 
grance of good cooking passed through 
the house and flavored even the air of 
the parlor. 

“ Well, sir,” Devon heard the sheriff 
drawling, “why’d you leave him in 
there to stand around? Alf, you go 
fetch him in, will you?” 

There was a subdued protest from 
the lady of the house, and then bare 
feet spattered on the hall floor; at the 
door appeared a freckled face, and a 
broad grin. 

“Pa wants you to come into the 
dining room.” 

“T’d rather see the sheriff here, for 
one minute.” 

“That ain’t any good, what you 
want. Pa says he’ll have you there, 
so you'd better come there.” 

At this Devon followed him into a 
dining room as neatly built and as trim 
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as a cabin on a ship. The wife was 
rising, a little flushed by the presence 
of a stranger. The sheriff waved a 
hand at an extra chair. 

‘“* Set down, partner,” said he. “ Set 
down and tell me what I can do for 
you. But first, have a bite of some- 
thing.” 

“T’m not hungry, thank you.” 

“You got room for a wedge of ap- 
ple pie, though.” 


ee No ”? 
“Come, come. Dog-gone me if he 
ain’t shy. Mary, he’s shy. Go and 


put him to home with a piece of that 
pie, will you? And give him a slosh 
of that there coffee, with plenty of 
cream in it, will you?” 

“Of course, I will,” said she. 

“‘ Sheriff, what I’ve come to talk to 
you about—” 

“No matter what you’ve come 
about, you can eat a bite first. That’s 
it, Mary. I wished you'd cut pie for 
me on that kind of a plan. Set down, 
Devon. How’s your pa, anyway?” 

His wife gasped. 

“What’s the matter?” 
sheriff. 

“Don’t you know, dear? Poor Mr. 
Devon—” 

“Poor Mr. Devon? I would call a 
man poor that has a thousand acres.” 

“That’s not what I mean.” 

“Why don’t you speak out and tell 
me, then? The trouble with a woman 
is that she’s always talkin’ around a 
corner. The shortest line between two 
points ain’t good enough for her!” 

“She means that my father is 
dead,” said Devon. 

‘“Dead? Hold on! Jack Devon 
dead? Why, now that I come to think 
of it, so he is. Jack Devon is dead! 
There’s a loss to the county and to the 
whole damn range.” 

“You mustn’t swear so,” the wife 
protested. 

“*Damn’ ain’t swearin’,” said the 
sheriff. “It’s only a kind of a way of 
underlinin’ things while talkin’. I’d as 
soon read a book without no punctua- 


asked the 
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tion in it, as to listen to a gent talk 
without damnin’. Young feller, you 
ain’t set down, yet. Don’t that pie 
look good to your” 

“Old Harry is outside with me,” 
Devon answered, “‘and of course I 
can’t—” 

‘““You mean Jack Devon's Harry?” 

sé Yes.” 

“Why didn’t he come in, then? 
Does he have to wait and get a special 
invite? Dog-gone me if ever I heard 
of anything half as foolish as that! 
Go holler to Harry to come in, Alf!” 

The boy was out of his chair in a 
flash. But Devon stopped him. 

“There’s another man with him,” 
he said, looking straight at the sheriff 
for instructions. 

“If they’s a whole regiment outside, 
of course we can’t get ’em all in here! 
No matter how I’d like to! Come along 
out with me, Devon, will you? You 
stay here where you belong, Alf, and 
if I catch you sneakin’ out of doors 
this time of night, I’ll take your hide 
off and tan it for you!” 

Mrs. Naxon, with an anxious look 
at her husband, said nothing at all, 
but put her arm over the shoulders of 
her boy and held him close; and sud- 
denly Devon understood that expres- 
sion of refinement in her face, that 
dignity in her bearing, because she was 
forced continually to endure the chance 
of life and death when her husband 
left his house on duty. 

Sheriff Lew Naxon went out with 
Devon to the front porch. 

There he said simply: ‘‘ Whose job 
is this?” 

“My job, and Harry’s.” 

“Well,” said the sheriff, ‘‘ we'll 
have a look. You’ve got somebody 
that may need jail, eh?’ 

“Whatever he needs, he doesn’t 
need jail,” Devon replied curtly, and 
led the way down the steps and around 
the corner of the house. 

They found old Harry there, and 
the motionless form strapped on the 
back of the jenny. Naxon regarded 
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the body with attention. Then he took 
from his pocket a small square box 
and flicked open a shutter; a strong 
ray of light issued, and this the sheriff 
played upon the dead face of the other 
man. 

“Who did this?” said Naxon. 

“Me,” said Harry. 

“We did it together,” said Devon. 

“JT stopped him,” insisted Harry. 

“ Aye, aye,” nodded Naxon. “I 
can see your handiwork in this here. 
What made you slap this boy in the 
face?” 

“ Because he and about three more 
jumped us in the woods.” 

“What come of the other three? 
Did you just bring in this one for a 
sample ?” 

“‘ The other three got off. A couple 
of them were nicked by Walt, here. 
The third one was a gent by name of 
Slugger Lewis.” 

“I remember to of seen that one.” 

“What kind is he?” 

“Never was bridle broke, to my 
knowin’,” said the sheriff. 

“Who did he work for?” 

“The devil, as the minister says!” 

“Ts that all?” 

“He does odd jobs for Les Bur- 
chard, from time to time.” 

“Does that finish him?” 

“It about does.” 

“Do you know this boy?” 

“ By name of Jack Watts, he went.” 

“ What was his line?’ 

“ Nothin’ much. Used to keep 
books for Burchard, for a while.” 

“That settles it,’ said Devon with 
decision. ‘‘I had enough cause to 
suspect Burchard before, but now it’s 
certain that he wants to murder me, 
Harry!” 

“You can’t tell a hawk from a buz- 
zard, when they’re far enough off. 
Don’t be too sure of Burchard until he 
takes a shot at you himself,” said 
Harry. 

“You think Burchard did this?” 
asked the sheriff in his gentle voice. 

“1 do.” 
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“Well, well! 
prised.” 

And in spite of his mildness it was 
fairly clear that he meant it. 

Said Harry: “It looks like they 
want us. They want Walt more than 
me or Jim.” 

““Why should they want any of 
your” 

“They want the land, and Walt 
don’t much want to sell it.” 

‘““Why should they want it?” 

“To run cows on it, and that’s a 
good enough reason to think that they 
got somethin’ else in their heads. 
They’re cunnin’.” 

“Well, maybe it is.” 

“What’s gunna come of this, sher- 
iff ?”” 

“Of young Sam Watts bein’ killed 
like this?” 

“Yes. We gotta have jail for it?” 

“No. I turn you loose, and you 
come in if I send for you, Harry.” 

“That’s right. I'll do that. And 
Walt, here?” 

“He'll come with you, when you 
come, I take it.” 

“Where’ll we cart the body?” 

“We'll put it down here and send 
for the coroner.” 

“Td like to know who his friends 
are!” 

“So’s you can draw on ’em? Leave - 
that be, Harry. You ain’t shootin’ 
squirrels now!” 

Then briefly Devon told the story 
of what had happened to him at the 
Purley boarding house, and how he 
had gone on the trail. 

“T’ll step over with you and see the 
girl,” said Naxon. 

“It’s no good,” said Devon. “‘ She’s 
as innocent as the day’s long.” 

“Sure she is,” agreed the sheriff. 
“ But I’d sure like to talk to her, any- 
way.” 

They left Jack Watts lying on the 
ground, because, as Naxon said, he 
wouldn’t be apt to wander far. Then 
they went to the house of Mrs. Purley, 
and at their first inquiry they learned 


Burchard? I’m sur- 
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that beautiful Miss Maynard had gone 
they knew not where! 





CHAPTER XVII 
DEVON SEEKS EXCITEMENT 


3RS. PURLEY herself was 
called into the room. And 
when she saw the sheriff, 
she frowned. 

“What you got up your 
sleeve, Naxon?” she asked 
him. “ What ’re you gunna slam me 





“T ain’t here to rope you in, 
ma’am,” said the sheriff. 

“That’s a good thing. Every time 
I see you come around, it brings up 
into my mind a long picture of all the 
phony drinks that have been passed 
across this bar! But you know how it 
is, sheriff. I’m no worse than the rest. 
And a woman has gotta live, the same 
as a man!” 

The sheriff smiled broadly at her. 

“ A man that could get a good hoss 
cheap would be a fool to pay high, 
wouldn’t he? And I can get plenty of 
good trouble in this here town cheap 
enough without botherin’ you, Mrs. 
Purley. I’ve come to ask you where 
Miss Maynard is.” 

“T’m clean out of my wits about 
that girl,” said Mrs. Purley. ‘ She 
stepped out for a walk. She’ll be back 
pretty soon, though. I gotta thank 
God there’s a decent streak in Western 
men. She'll be steppin’ back pretty 
soon. It’s supper time, about!” 

“You heard anything more about 
her?” asked the sheriff. 

“ About her? About her?” Mrs. 
Purley repeated, her voice rising. 
“What you mean, Naxon? What 
about her?” 

“Why, nothin’ very much, except 
that she tried to run young Devon, 
here, under a steam roller.” 

“Her? Him?” gasped Mrs. Pur- 
ley. “I don’t believe it! If she ain’t 
straight, there ain’t any straightness in 
the world! God love my heart! She 
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tried to run him under? My God, 
sheriff, you don’t mean murder ?” 

They ‘left Mrs. Purley in the great- 
est distress of body and mind and went 
out into the town. 

“ Walkin’ in the dark is a good way 
to think,” declared the sheriff. ‘“‘ We'll 
just stroll along and try to talk it out. 
You take in a lighted room, your eye 
is always seein’ something and pullin’ 
your mind after it. Ain’t that right?” 

So they went slowly along the street 
and twisting through the alleys and the 
bypaths, talking in low voices. Now 
and again they paused while some 
point of importance was elaborated, 
and in those pauses the noise of the 
town rumbled in the distance, or broke 
like a wave close at hand in shrill, 
tingling voices. Said the sheriff at one 
point : 

“ How you like the bawlin’ of my 
bull calf, Harry ?” 

“What calf, Lew?” 

“This here town of West Lon- 
don?” 

“T never heard it called a bull calf 
before.” 

“Didn’t you? But it is! Ain’t a 
bull calf always pawin’ the ground and 
aimin’ at a fight? Ain’t a bull calf 
always roarin’ itself hoarse and rais- 
ing a dust? Pettin’ and bran mash 
ain’t what makes a bull calf feel good, 
but a slug on the top of its head with 
a fence rail is all that it pays any at- 
tention to. This here is a bull calf, 
and what it needs is a ring fitted into 
its nose. But right up to now I ain’t 
found the way of gettin’ it down. 
Maybe I'll find that way later on— 
maybe later on,” mused the sheriff. 

As they walked and chatted, he 
learned the details of all that Harry 
and young Devon knew. 

“ Burchard!” said Harry. “ It’s that 
fat pig!” 

“Maybe it is,” agreed the sheriff, 
“because before this pigs has turned 
wild and taken to meat eatin’. But 
wes does Tucker Vincent come into 
this?” 
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“T dunno,” said Harry. “I don’t 
manage to figger this out at all. There’s 
Charlie Way, sure as sin mixed up in 
this here. And where Charlie Way is, 
you can bet that Tucker Vincent has 
got his thin nose poked. I dunno how 
to work it out, unless Vincent and 
Burchard are both workin’ together to 
try to get the land away from you, 
Devon! We gotta get somebody onto 
the other side of the fence!” 

They reached the sheriff’s house. 

“We'll go see if Jack Watts is 
sleepin’ sound,” said the — sheriff. 
They went around the corner of the 
house, and he added, without the 
slightest surprise or excitement: 
“There ain’t any Jack Watts. He’s 
got up and walked away.” 

“ Aye, that’s likely,” said old Harry. 
“ Him with the air let into his brains. 
It’s likely that he’s got up and walked 
away!” 

“How do you know?” asked the 
sheriff. “ Ain’t it likely that your bul- 


let grazed him and went off his head?” 


“And grazed out agin through the 
back of his head? Is that what you 
mean, Lew?” 

“The point is,” said the sheriff, 
“there ain’t any dead body. And un- 
less you got one of those corpuses, 
there ain’t any trial for murder.” 

Old Harry chuckled. 

“This here law,” said he, “is like 
a balky team of mules. Sometimes it 
lets the wagon roll. back and break 
your neck. Sometimes it snakes you 
right over the top of the hill. But who 
would of taken Jack Watts away?” 

“Them that hired him,” said the 
grim sheriff, “‘ for fear lest somebody 
should read Jack’s mind. Oh, but 
there’d be a pile of difference between 
Jack dead and Jack livin’. What a lot 
of interestin’ talk Jack could of made 
for us all!” 

The others agreed. 

“ And if,” the sheriff continued, “ I 
could get ahold of one of ’em, wouldn’t 
it be a treat to hear what he’d have to 
say?” 
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“How would you persuade him to 
talk?” Devon asked curiously. 

“Td turn him over to old Harry, 
here, to guard. That is, if the worst 
come to the worst. Maybe Harry 
could persuade him. Harry is one of 
the most persuadin’ men in the world, 
ain’t you, Harry?” 

The old man laughed deeply in an- 
swer, and Devon could tell that there 
was much more behind this comment 
than he understood. 

They agreed to separate for that 
night. The sheriff stood near his house; 
Devon and old Harry returned to Mrs. 
Purley’s place. Mrs. Purley herself 
met them, for she was striding up and 
down in front of her house. She was 
plainly half distraught, and she caught 
the arm of Devon as he came up. 

“Tf,” said she, “ that bit of a child 
or a girl meant harm to you, Devon, 
what would of put the idea into her 
head ?” 

“Money,” Devon replied bitterly. 
“For money they can hire the best 
man and the best woman in the world, 
it appears. I thought it was different 
here in the West, but apparently not!” 

“East and West, they’re all alike,” 
Mrs. Purley said with great savagery. 
“But her! Her and the eyes of her! 
Oh, God, Devon, when I seen her, all. 
at once there come an ache in me, and 
a sort of a homesickness that never 
was caused by house or folks that ever 
I knew, but it was the yearnin’ and the 
miserable longin’, Devon, to of had a 
child. I never had none. I been too 
busy takin’ care of a fool of a hus- 
band, and his fool business, after him. 
But when I seen her, the blue of her 
eyes was more to me than the blue of 
the ocean is to a sailor. Now you 
come tellin’ me that she’s a fake. But 
she ain’t a fake, I tell you. But mur- 
der,’”’ vociferated Mrs. Purley, whose 
emotion actually made her voice shake. 
“ Murder!’ 

And she ended with a groan. 

“ Hello, Jerry!” she called to a man 
who ambled past, his blue flannel min- 
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er’s shirt rolled up to the elbows. 

“Hello, Mrs. Purley. Come in and 
have a drink with me, will you?” 

“Go on and drink by yourself,” said 
Mrs. Purley. “I ain’t drinkin’ this 
night. Hey, sheriff, come here.” 

She followed Jerry with her eyes. 

“ He’s a bold one for you. He wants 
to marry me—and the boardin’ house. 
That would be kind of him, sheriff, 
wouldn’t it? But I’ll see him dead, 
first. And yet he ain’t a bad sort at 
all! Kind of fresh, maybe. Is that 
right, sheriff?” 

“Kind of fresh with his tongue?” 

“ He’d blarney a brass image of an 
angel,” Mrs. Purley responded, with a 
rather self-conscious giggle. 

“‘He’s done some blarneyin’, too,” 
said the sheriff, “ with a mighty sight 
louder thing than a tongue.” 

“* And how d’you mean by that?” 

“ With a six-shooter, ma’am, is how 
I mean!” 

“Gun fightin’, is he?” Mrs. Purley 
demanded fiercely. “I'd teach ’em 
something, if there was to be a gun 
pulled out in my bar. I’d make two 
of ’em eat their guns at the same time! 
I’d teach ’em manners, I would! Good 
night, boys. But—if you hear any- 
thing,” said she, coming hastily back 
to Devon and taking his arm in a way 
that was half confidential and half ap- 


pealing, “ you'll let me know right off, ° 


like a good man?” 

They promised her, and she went 
slowly off into the house, with her 
head bent in worry and grief. 

“ She'll be a married woman agin 
inside of six months,” said old Harry. 

“ How can you tell?” asked Devon. 

“By the good sense that God give 
me, I can tell. Did you hear how she 
spoke to that Jerry? Well, that’s the 
kind of man that ’Il marry for an easy 
place. That’s Jerry Noonan, and he’s 
lived long enough, wild enough, to 
make him willin’ to settle down, I’d 
say. And he’s the man that would 
master her. Even her!” 

“TI don’t think there’s a man alive 
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who could master her, Harry.” 

“Her? A thousand, and ten thou- 
sand besides. There never was a wom- 
an on earth but there was ten thousand 
men born her masters! And there’s 
Jerry Noonan, like a wild bull—oh, 
he’d master her, fast enough, the 
devil!” 

“Ts he a famous fighter?” 

“ He ain’t famous. That’s the smart- 
ness of him. He never does no talk- 
in’. And what’s the difference if a 
few gents are strung out along your 
trail, so long as you don’t talk about 
it? It ain’t gossip, and it ain’t news- 
papers that keeps news so fresh, but 
it’s the fool talk that falls off of the 
tongue of them that had ought to be 
still about themselves! Good night, 
Walt. I’m gunna go up and turn in. 
I’m a mite fagged, and they’s a whole 
day to-morrow!” 

They shook hands to conclude their 
strange experiences of this day of 
days, and then Harry disappeared, 
while Devon went into the bar to look 
for excitement of a new kind. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE HIGH SIGN 


AE gambled for a living; he 
also gambled for pleasure, 
and it was for sheer diver- 
sion rather than for any- 
thing else that Walter 
Devon was looking now. 

No one had far to look for a card 
game in this town. He needed merely 
to step into the bar and run his keen 
eyes over the faces of the men there 
in order to pick out possible contest- 
ants. They would be more numerous 
in such places as the Palace, but he 
could find them here also. 

One he recognized from another 
game which he had watched—a very 
rich cattleman; there was a hardhead- 
ed investor in the mines who was down 
instantly for another chair; and a 
shrewd, professional gambler from 
Canada made a fourth. The fifth they 
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would get on without, or else try to 
find a man on the way. 

Devon stepped up to these men one 
after another, and they accepted the 
invitation very gladly; then, through 
the weaving and changing forms of 
the crowd, as he marshaled his troop 
toward the quiet of the card 
rooms, he saw a face convulse, 

a blue-barreled Colt flash in the 
air. 

Ordinarily he took no part in 
brawls—he was no seeker after 
fighting for its own sake—but 


the flash of this gun was so close to 
him, and the face of the wielder was 
so hideous with the murder that was 
in his brain, that Devon grappled with 
him suddenly and dragged down the 
struggling gun arm of the other. 
The man fought like a demon to 
finish the work he had started. He 
tried to tip up the muzzle of his Colt 
and free himself with a bullet; and the 
crowd about them spilled suddenly 
back, al! except him behind whose back 
the gun had been drawn. He, spin- 
ning about on his heel, said quietly: 
“You want me, Runt, do you?” 
And instantly his fist shot over the 
shoulder of Devon and landed like a 
club of iron on the face of the gun- 
man. The latter became a limp weight 
in the arms of Devon, who let him slip 
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to the floor. The same hand which 
had smitten the gun fighter now 
gripped his arm with impressive force, 
and Devon looked down into an ugly 
face with a wide jaw and glittering 
small eyes, 

“Thanks, partner,” said the other. 


There was murder in 
his face 


“T’m Jerry Noonan. I'll square this 
with you some day if I go bust on it. 
Leave this here sneak to me!” 

Devon nodded, picked up his party, 
and in five minutes was cutting for 
the deal on green felt. It was an ex- 
cellent game. For the first hour Devon 
lost gradually; by the end of that hour 
he knew the others. The rancher had 
a certain ability in palming; the gam- 
bler ran up a deck with one crimp in 
it; and the mining investor worked 
with a tiny morsel of pink dye, which 
he applied with the sharpened tip of a 
forefinger nail. 

As soon as he knew their games, 
Walt matched them with his own il- 
legal skill, with a quiet contentment. 
It was the sort of contest he enjoyed— 
wits against wits, cunning against cun- 
ning. As for the fleecing of the mere 
greenhorn and innocent, it was a pas- 
time in which he never indulged. 
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In another half hour the Canadian 
gambler suddenly began to bet heavily, 
lost fifteen hundred dollars in two 
pots, and pushed back his chair. 

“ There’s my limit,” he said. “ You 
don’t mind me backing out after I’ve 
fattened the game, I suppose? ‘Two 
of you are suckers. You'll find out 
which ones for yourself.” 

It required another entire hour for 
that decision to be made. The mine 
owner, after a few minutes, seemed to 
grow suspicious and diminished the 
size of his bets, but the ranchman, con- 
fident in his own trick, stayed valiant- 
ly with the game, puzzled but resolute. 
Six thousand dollars, all told, passed 
into the pocket of Devon before the 
two looked at each other grimly. 

“I guess we're the suckers,” the 
miner remarked. 

“Son, we are!” said the cattleman. 

“I’m out,” he added to Devon. 
“T’ve another cold thousand or two 
for you to see how you do it, partner.” 

“Thanks,” said Devon. ‘“ But who 
can explain the luck of the cards?” 

He rose; they stood at the bar and 
drank together; then Devon stepped 
out into the cool of the night. He was 
pleased with the town, pleased with 
himself, pleased with the uncertainty 
of the future that lay before him, and 
the danger that surrounded him. 

Lew Naxon’s “ bull calf” was roar- 
ing and rumbling up and down the 
street, and it was not hard to analyze 
the sound into loud voices of argument 
in two near-by saloons, a laughing and 
shouting group in one of the houses, 
and far off, the barking of dogs, a 
horse neighing, and a broad rumble of 
many voices dissolving into space. 

It seemed to Devon like the sound of 
a battle, and a battle, to be sure, it 
was. 

Something stirred at his side. In- 
stinctively he stepped back and put his 
shoulders against the wall. Out of the 
dark a squat, brawny form ap- 
proached, with the brim of a sloppy 
felt hat flapping over his eyes. 
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“Hello, Devon. You know me?” 
“Are you Noonan?” 

“I’m Noonan. I wanta talk with 
you.” 

“Tm glad to listen.” 

“ Not here.” 

“Wherever you please, then.” 

Devon led instantly to his room, but 
Noonan refused to follow. He would 
come in his own way, a little later. 

Scarcely had Devon settled himself 
when there was a knock at the door, 
and it opened on Noonan’s broad, 
rather grim face. He jerked a look 
behind him, over his shoulder, and 
then shut the door with a sort of 
thoughtful care. 

In response to Devon’s invitation to 
sit down he waved a deprecatory hand. 

“T’m gunna get an idea of this lay- 
out, first,” said he. . 

And he stepped cautiously about the 
room, almost as though he suspected 
that the floor might sink beneath his 
feet. 

There was one door, opening onto 
a narrow hall. But there were two 
windows, for it was a corner room. 
The partitions were very thin; from 
one side they could hear every breath 
of a snoring man. 

Then Noonan approached his com- 
panion and sat down very close. He 
leaned over, planting a hairy fist upon 
his knee. 

“You're Devon?” 

66 Yes.”’ 

“You got the Devon place over yon- 
der in the hills?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ You ain’t gunna have it for long,” 
said Noonan with the grimmest of 
smiles. And he nodded this convic- 
tion at Devon. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because it’s gettin’ sort of restless. 
It’s gunna ramble away from you, or 
you’re gunna ramble away from it. 
Now, look here, Devon, you done me 
a good turn, and I’m gunna give you 
good advice, and I won’t charge for 
it, neither.” 
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“Thank you,” said Devon. 

“Don’t laugh at me. I mean it. 
You been offered something for that 
place.” 

“ That’s true.” Devon was grow- 
ing more and more interested. 

“You been offered what the land’s 
worth?” 

“That depends,” said Devon. 

“The first day you landed here, if 
fifteen thousand had been offered to 
you for that place, would you of sold?” 

“Yes, I would.” 

“Well, then, in your mind the fif- 
teen thousand was all that the land was 
worth. Since then, you got different 
ideas.” 

“Yes, perhaps I have.” 

“Sure you have! You turned down 
twenty-five thousand—or you let those 
old birds do it for you!” 

Devon was silent. 

Said Noonan, scowling suddenly: 
“You think you can stall them off, do 
you?” 

Devon shrugged his shoulders. 

“T take my chances.” 

Noonan grinned as suddenly as he 
had scowled. 

“You take your chances. Sure you 
do, and damn well you take *em—at 
cards. Or maybe with guns, too. But 
they got this deal stacked against 
you!” . 

This he said, leaning farther for- 
ward than before, and his eyes glaring 
with conviction, his nostrils spread 
and quivering. 

“You take it from me,’ Noonan 
added, “that your job is to get the 
ready cash and beat it out of here. Will 
vou listen to me, old timer?” 

Devon smiled straight in his face. 

“You mean this well, Noonan,” he 
admitted, ‘and I thank you for your 
meaning, but I must admit that ’m 
not ready to do what you want. I 
don’t exactly understand why my land 
has so much value to the people who 
want it— Tucker Vincent, Burchard, 
or whoever it may be, but since they’ve 
tried murder on me, I believe that it’s 
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going to be worth while to hold on and 
fight the thing out.” 

“ Murder?” said Noonan. 

“ Murder,” said Devon. 

“ When—for God’s sake?” 

“At sunset of this same day.” 

Noonan winced. 

“The devils!” said he. ‘ They— 
they’d cut a throat for a thousand dol- 
lars. What's a life or a death to them? 
Oh, damn their black hearts, but I al- 
ways hated the lot of ’em!” 

Devon waited, saying nothing, 
watching; but he felt that he was only 
around a corner from the solution of 
his mystery. 

Noonan jumped up from his chair. 

“Tl tell you what I’m gunna do,” 
said he. “I’m gunna blow the whole 
crooked game to you! Where’d I be 
except for you? I’d be in hell, that’s 
where! I’d be clean in hell except for 
you, this night. What was I to you? 
Nothing!’ 

So, breathing hard, with a sort of a 
desperation, he faced Devon, and 
Devon rose in turn. 

“You know who’s at the bottom of 
the whole deal?” asked Jerry Noonan. 

“Ts it Tucker Vincent, or Bur- 
chard?’’ Devon countered. 

As he spoke the face of Noonan 
changed suddenly, wonderfully, and at 
first Devon thought that it was because 
of the nearness with which he had 
come to the truth. But then he saw 
that Noonan was listening, and pres- 
ently he, in turn, could hear the dying 
fall of a whistle which trailed far off, 
like a night bird, singing and flying 
down the wind. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A CAT-AND-MOUSE GAME 
EVER was dog called to 


his master’s heel more 
quickly than Jerry Noo- 
nan. Sullen and fright- 
J ened, he listened to that 
whistle, and his _ face 
blanched with fear and ineffectual re- 
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volt. He could only shrug his shoul- 
ders and stammer at Devon: “I gotta 
find out something—I’ll—be back in a 
minute—” 

And Jerry Noonan was_ gone 
through the door, jerking it open with 
a shudder, and instantly fleeing as fast 
as he could down the hall beyond. 

But Devon wanted with a great pas- 
sion to learn what it was that had 
frightened away Noonan—what was 
the message conveyed in the whistle— 
what warning, or what command? 

He stepped to the table, blew out 
the lamp which he had just lighted, 
and hurried to one of the corner win- 
dows. He opened this and leaned out. 
He saw before him the empty corner 
of the Purley’s garden, or what should 
have been a garden, though the ground 
bristled merely with a few rose shrubs 
more than half dead. 

And Devon, convinced that no eye 
was watching him, slipped over the 
window sill, hung by his hands, and 
dropped clear of the shrubs. After 
that he turned the corner of the build- 
ing in time to see Jerry Noonan head- 
ed rapidly away across the street, 
walking with head down, his shoulders 
swaying with his speed. 

Devon followed. 

It was difficult to remain in sight of 
Jerry Noonan, because almost at once 
he turned off the main street toward 
the confused tangle of houses and huts 
and corrals for stock which lay be- 
tween West London and the great, 
dark woods. The moon was up, mak- 
ing the lights of the houses look dim 
and useless, and presently they came 
to the pines. 

Here Noonan broke into a run, and 
Devon, after hesitating a moment, fol- 
lowed. In woodcraft he knew that he 
was no accomplished trailer, and he 
felt like one out of his depth; but still 
he was driven on by a relentless curi- 
osity to learn what power had drawn 
Jerry Noonan away at the very mo- 
ment when his confession was about 
to be made. 
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He ran in pursuit. There was no 
way in which he could keep Noonan 
constantly in sight. The black shafts 
of the trees wavered before him as he 
ran, and he was continually dodging, 
but before him he could hear the foot- 
falls of Noonan, and he was guided 
by his ear almost entirely, though now 
and again he had a cold slant.of moon- 
shine that showed Noonan running be- 
fore him through the woods. 

By one of those flickers of light he 
saw Noonan fall to a walk, and he ad- 
justed himself to the same gait, for he 
could guess that Noonan was close to 
his destination. At that point Devon 
estimated that they were half a mile 
deep in the woods. 

All noise ceased before him. Devon 
had to glide forward with the greatest 
caution. He began to fear that he had 
started on this trail in vain, when he 
found himself on the edge of a clear- 
ing, with a pale glow of moonshine 
slanting across it to the trees of the 
farther side, and three men, like three 
unshapely stumps, standing silent in 
the well of deep shadow beneath the 
lowest ray of moonlight. 

'“ Hello, boys!” Noonan gasped sud- 
denly. 

Devon froze himself against the 
rough bark of a tree trunk. . 

The other two laughed softly, with 
a snarl in their voices. 

“ How are you, Jerry?” asked one 
of them. 

“ Why, I’m all right.” 

The two laughed again, in the same 
unpleasant manner. 

“ He’s all right, he says,” one of 
them murmured. 

“Sure. He says that he’s all right. 
D’you think you're all right, Noonan, 
or do you just guess it?” 

“ What’s up?” croaked Noonan. 

And Devon saw him back against a 
broad stump and thrust both hands 
into his clothes. It was plain that he 
was badly frightened; it was equally 
ms that he intended to defend him- 
self. 














“He wants to know what’s up!” 
one of the two remarked in the same 
ghastly, taunting manner. 

“ Sure, he wants to know what’s 
up,” said the other. 

And they laughed again. 

“Is this a frame?’ Noonan de- 
manded, his voice like the bark of a 
dog. 

“He says is this a frame?” repeated 
one. 

“ Sure, he’d like to know. You tell 
him, Sammy, I’m kinda tired.” 

“ Aw, so am I.” 

“What’s this about?” asked Noo- 
nan. “If it’s a game, I’m out of it!” 

“ He’s out of it, he says,” persisted 
the first of the other two speakers. 

“ Maybe he is,” said the other. 

And again they laughed in cold 
mockery. 

Noonan drew a breath loudly, a 
gasping breath of a very nervous man. 

“If there’s gunna be any trouble,” 
said he, “ I’m gunna start my share of 
it right now!” 

“ All right, Noonan. There’s your 
share right handy to be had!” 

“My God!” breathed Noonan. 

And Devon saw that a third form 
had slipped noiselessly around the 
stump which guarded Noonan’s back, 
and now was pressing a gun against 
the heart of Jerry. 

“You poor sap,” said the latest 
comer. “ You poor chunk of ivory! 
As if you ever had a.chance! As if 
you ever had any chance at all ag’in’ 
us!” 

And Devon recognized the voice of 
Pete Grierson, of pleasant memory! 

‘“‘You’re gunna start your share of 
trouble right now,” said one of the 
first two. ‘Go ahead, Jerry. Now’s 
your chance, because it looks as though 
trouble was right there beside you! 
Give him a minute, Pete, will you? 
Maybe he'll have something funny to 
say.” 

“What's it all about?” 
asked in a desperate voice. 

“Why, it’s about a walk in the 
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dark,” said the other. “ That’s all. A 
walk in the dark, and about four good 
fellows and old friends that met each 
other. And whatcha think about that 
for a pretty story, Jerry old bov?” 

“You gotta good idea, I guess,” 
said Noonan. ‘“ You gotta idea that 
you're gunna bump me off, eh?” 

“Listen at the way he talks! Why 
should we wanta bump you off, Jerry?” 

“You think that I double crossed 
you. That’s what you got in your 
heads.” 

“And ain’t it a fool idea—that a 
good guy like you, Jerry, would ever 
double cross anybody? Not you! 
Honest old Jerry Noonan, the people’s 
friend, he’s for bigger pay and shorter 
hours for the workin’ man. That’s 
what he is.” 

“Sure. That’s the kind of a guy 
that he is.” 

They laughed in the snarling, cool 
mockery that Devon had heard before, 
and he began to collect himself with a 
wild resolution. Noonan could not be 
allowed to go down in slaughterhouse 
fashion like this! 

“You got me, and you can take 
me,” Noonan protested bitterly, “ but 
it’s God’s truth that I never opened 
my trap to him.” 

“To who?” 

“ Aw, hell, come out in the open, 
even if you gotta murder me the next 
minute!’ said Noonan. “I mean 
Devon. That’s who I mean. I mean 
him that you wanta cut his throat so 
bad. That’s what I mean. Is that 
straight enough for you?” 

“Look how he talks, so eloquent,” 
said one of the sneerers. ‘“ Why, he 
oughta be in politics, Jerry Noonan 
had! He’d get a lot of votes!” 

“Maybe he’ll be in politics before 
long.” 

“He'll be there. He'll be where 
there’s more politics than any place 
else in the world. He'll be in hell. 
That’s where he’ll be, in the corner 
where they stack up the double cross- 
ing coyotes!” 
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The voice terminated in a sort of a 
whine of fury, which burst through all 
self-control. 

“You lie!’ said Noonan, gasping 
with protest. “I never said a word to 
him.” 

* What!” 

“T never said a word. Why—I 
didn’t have time!”’ 

“Listen to Governor Noonan. ‘I 
didn’t have time,’ says Governor Noo- 
nan to the press. ‘I didn’t have time 
to betray my friends, but I’m gunna da 
it to-morrow as soon as it’s light! Gen- 
tlemen, I have nothin’ more to say to- 
day.’ Why, you white-livered sneak, 
you. I gotta mind to bash in your face 
with the heel of this gun, and I’m gun- 
na do it—you swine, you!” 

“Go ahead,” Noonan _ snarled. 
“You got me pretty. But I’m gunna 
say to you that I never said nothin’ to 
him. I was gunna spill the whole 
works. But I didn’t. I pulled up and 
didn’t say a word, because it was just 
then that I got the high sign.” 

“Listen to him. You hear? He 
admits it!” 

“That guy saved me,” said Noonan. 

“Oh, damn you!” yelled one of the 
others, his cry breaking out in wildest 
hatred. “I could cut your heart out 
and eat it like an apple, I could!” 

‘“‘T never seen a better play. What 
was I tohim? I was nothin’. He tied 
up the Runt for me, when the little 
was right behind me 
in the crowd—my God, he would of 
got me—” 

‘“*T wish he had!” 

“ After that I sort of had to tell 
Devon somethin’. It was the only 
way that I had of payin’ him back.” 

“Governor Noonan, he talks about 
payin’ back. He’s gunna pay his new 
friends out of the pockets of his old 
ones, and that’s the way that he’ll keep 
everybody happy. That’s Governor 
Noonan’s big idea! You was gunna 
double cross us, you—you—why, you 
fool!” 

“Yes,” said Noonan slowly. “I 
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was a fool. I should of known that I 
couldn’t get away with nothin’! I was 
a fool, all right.” 

The other, who seemed the leading . 
spirit in the party, walked straight up 
to Noonan and tapped him on the 
breast. 

‘“ Noonan, can you go straight with 
us if I give you another try?” 

“Me? God, yes!” 

“Then go back there and knife 
Devon.” 

There was a long pause. Devon 
felt the irregular, flying foot of his 
pulse, kicking against his temple. 

Then Noonan answered. 

“Go ahead and polish me off. I’m 
damned if I’ll murder that one. He’s 
too straight. I ain’t gunna lift a hand 
at him! That’s final!” 





CHAPTER XX 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING 


== E.VON brought his gun into 
| his hand. Grierson was 
his target, for if he could 
dispose of that one, per- 
haps Noonan could break 
away. However, there was 
a moment’s pause, and during it some- 
thing made Devon hold his fire. 

Suddenly the chief of the.trio said 
very quietly: “ That’s pretty good, 
Jerry. Nobody but a skunk would 
take a fall out of Devon after what 
he’s done for you. We came out here 
to bag you, Jerry, but I’ve changed my 
mind. I dunno. But I think that you 
might go straight with us after this.” 

“ Straight?” said Noonan with a 
great sigh. “ You couldn’t rule a line 
no straighter than I’m gunna go after 
this! I’ve had my lesson, and it ‘ll 
stick to the ribs, I can tell you!” 

“Suppose that we all start back, 
then?” 

“Where? To the hang out?” 

“No. Back to town.” 

“ Where’s the chief?” 

““Where he oughta be, I suppose. 
Come along.” 

















They passed Devon not three steps 
away, but he was securely lost in the 
shadows, and knew it. The wood was 
so dark that he hardly could make out 
the silhouettes of the men as they 
moved, and he was far from recogniz- 
ing a single feature. _ 

Recognize them he felt that he must. 
He already had learned much; and if 
one blast of light could fall upon these 
faces, he might be able to crowd the 
hands of Sheriff Lew Naxon with 
valuable prisoners; and his own life 
might be secured. 

Softly, softly, then, he went after 
them. They took a different direction 
from that which Noonan had used in 
entering the wood, but they were easi- 
ly followed for a few minutes by the 
sound of their steps, and by the mut- 
tering of their voices. He was afraid 
to come too close. Such fellows would 
think nothing whatever of brushing 
him out of their way if they knew he 
was trailing them. 

And perhaps it was overcaution and 
lingering on his part that made him, 
suddenly, aware that he had heard 
nothing—neither voice nor step—for 
a minute or two. At that he pressed 
on more boldly, more swiftly, but com- 
ing to a broad glade, spotted only by 
a few small stumps, he found that the 
group were not before him. 

Greatly troubled, he paused here, 
and listened to right and left, uncer- 
tain in which direction he should go 
through the woods. But all was ghost- 
ly still, and the small stream which 
moved through the center of the glade 
flashed and twisted among the big 
stones without making an audible 
sound, 

No, after a moment he was aware 
that this was wrong. Something re- 
laxed in his mind; he was able to lis- 
ten; and when he listened again he 
could hear distinctly the soft music of 
the water as it slipped over the pol- 
ished slides of rock and curled gently 
around the jutting bowlders. 

And in the broad faced pool at the 
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lower end of the stream, nearest to 
him, he saw now the white face of the 
moon, making the whole heavens fall 
into that little body of water. The 
moon passed into a network of high 
cloud mists, and instantly the pool was 
charged with white fire. 

With a disappointed shrug of his 
shoulders, he admitted that he had lost 
the trail, and he was about to try for 
it at random, toward the right, when 
he saw a slender figure of a girl run 
out from the woods opposite him and 
go swiftly down to the stream. She 
gathered her long skirts in one hand, 
and with the other arm outstretched, 
to keep a balance, she skipped lightly 
across the water from rock to rock. 

On the farther shore, she glanced 
back, and then went hastily up the 
slope toward Devon. A gust of wind 
—perhaps the same which had tossed 
the cloud mist in a wave away from 
the moon’s brightness—now curled the 
wide brim of her hat, and Devon be- 
held the childish loveliness of Prue 
Maynard! 

It had a strange effect upon him, for 
among the black solemnity of these 
pines, to see this girl was almost like 
seeing a child in pinafore frolicking 
over a great battlefield. 

The flurry of wind passed. Look- 
ing at the thin, fluttering shadows as 
they departed, she laughed a iittle, 
rather breathlessly, while she put her 
hair in order. Then she went on, 
singing softly to herself. 

Devon tried with all his might to fit 
her into a niche, but she would not go! 
She was like a picture out of place— 
a soul slipped into a wrong century or 
another nation, like a false card passed 
into a deck! 

Where was she bound? 

Walt swore that he would follow 
her with more success than he had fol- 
lowed the men with Jerry Noonan, and 
as she passed his tree he glided behind 
her. Too closely, now! Or else there 
was an extra sense in this strange crea- 
ture that told her of danger, for she 
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paused, rigidly alert, and then sprang 
aside, behind a tree. 

Devon sprang after her, and nearly 
leaped headforemost into his death, 
for she did not run, but came around 
the tree trunk at him with a low crv 
that was to live forever in the blood 
and in the soul of Devon, a quicksilver 
thread of terror at the fierceness in 
that voice of hers. 

She had a small, old-fashioned der- 
ringer, with double barrels, one be- 
neath the other, and he distinctly heard 
the click as the hammer fell. The cap 
failed her or the bullet would have 
torn into Devon’s breast; then the 
chopping edge of his hand knocked 
her wrist down, and flung the gun 
from her fingers. 

He took her by both arms at the el- 
bows and tried to speak, but there 
were no words that fitted into the need 
of his mind. The darkness of the 
wood made her a shadow. He would 


have been glad to tell himself that this 
was merely a grisly phantom that he 


had encountered, but the warmth of 
her arms was beneath his touch. 

And now he could hear her breathe, 
regularly, steadily, unshaken by fear; 
out of the darkness, too, he became 
aware of a hyacinthine fragrance. 

Then something like a panic came 
over Devon, for his breathing grew 
quick and hoarse, and he thought he 
could hear the rushing of blood in his 
brain. He led her hastily back to the 
bright verge of the moonlight, and be- 
hold, she was looking up to him with 
the same childish smile he had seen at 
the house of Mrs. Purley. 

“ What a fright you gave me!” said 
that sweetest of all voices. “ Just for 
a moment I thought it was a wild ani- 
mal—” 

He released her arms, and she fin- 
ished her words with an appropriate 
gesture—a quick clasping of her 
hands, while her eyes widened at him 
more and more. She even came a lit- 
tle closer to him, as children will do 
when they wish to make obtuse elders 
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understand, and Devon receded a bit, 
for he felt a danger which he could not 
describe. 

“You’re a night-blooming flower, 
Prudence,” said he. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Devon?” 

““T’ve seen you blossoming by day, 
but it seems that you do at night, also. 
The moon is warmth enough for you 
when you go out hunting — for your 
brother, Prudence? For young Wil- 
lie Maynard? Do you expect to find 
him here among the trees?” 

She dropped her hands, her fingers 
intertwined. 

‘““ Are you mocking me?” said she. 

“ Beautiful Prudence, of course I’m 
not. I take you as seriously as guns— 
or poison, say.” 

At this she made a sudden gesture, 
and the moon gleamed on her hand, 
as soft as a child’s and more delicately 
made. 

** Oh, well,” said she, “ I’m glad that 
the cap failed to work.” 

““IT must believe that, of course,” 
Walt responded. ‘ I don’t think you’d 
like to do a murder, Prudence. You'd 
rather leave that to your friends, and 


‘draw people into the net for them, as 


you did with me, this afternoon.” 

“You're a ghost, then?” Prudence 
Maynard inquired. 

“T should be, except that the old 
man was with me.” 

“ Tell me what happened.” 

“You don’t know?” 

“T don’t know, of course.” 

“ What did you think I’d find when 
I went out to locate poor Willie May- 
nard ?” 

“A rope that would slip you out of 
the saddle and bump you on the 
ground,” she said calmly. 

“They thought that bullets were 
safer and surer than ropes,” Devon ex- 
plained. 

“Did they lie to me?” said Pru- 
dence. She yawned a littie, and cov- 
ered her lips with one hand. “ Poor 
fellow! It must have been a shock to 
you!” 
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“We'd better start back,” said 
Devon. 

‘““Where are we to go?” 

“To wherever you were going 
through the woods, my dear.” 

“Or else?” 


“ Or else I'll take you back to Sher- 
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“Tl go, and you with me,” said 
Devon fiercely. 

“Dear Mr. Devon,” laughed the 
girl. “ As if I didn’t know the kind- 
ness of your heart! And you couldn’t 
carry me very far. I’m not so light, 
you know!” 














iff Naxon. He’d be rather glad to 
have you in his jail.” 

““T suppose he would,” said Pru- 
dence. “But I won't go to either 
place.” 

6é Ah ea 

“Oh, no! I'll stay here, I imagine.” 

She raised her head as though in 
thought, and the moonlight flowed sil- 
ver bright upon her face. Then her 
lips puckered, and out of them poured 
a thin, sweet rill of whistling that 
seemed, although it was so near, to 
come from far away, blown down the 
wind. 

Devon, amazed, stared at her. Then 
the realization jumped in his mind and 
he stepped close to her in a rage. 

She merely smiled up to him. 

“You'd better go away as fast as 
vou can,” said she. “ They'll be here 
in a moment.” 


He heard the click of 


\ the hammer 


A twig cracked sharply among the 
trees. Bitterly he knew that he had 
failed, and that his hands were empty 
in spite of his find. 

“Perhaps we'll find one another 
again,” said he, stepping back. 

“Go, please!’ said Prudence May- 
nard. She clasped her hands as though 
in pleasure, and laughed at the disap- 
pearing silhouette of Devon beneath 
the trees. 


CHAPTER XXI 
A BEARER OF ILL, TIDINGS 


URNING around a great 
pine trunk, Devon stum- 
bled on a root, and when 
he got to his feet, scram- 
bling and cursing beneath 
his breath, he peered out 


and saw that she was no longer in the 
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clearing; and off to the side he heard 
the thin, trailing whistle once more. 

But the gambler did not follow, for 
suddenly he realized that he was to- 
tally helpless here in the woods. If he 
found the conspirators, even, he could 
do nothing. To trail them he was in- 
capable, as already he had discovered. 
It would be lucky enough if he could 
escape from the forest back to the 
town in safety. 

And yet he did not hurry away, but 
for an instant he leaned against the 
big, rough trunk, gritting his teeth in 
fury. For it maddened him to think 
with what a silky ease she had taken 
advantage of his chivalry. If, indeed, 
they met another time, he would have 
learned his lesson, he told himself, and 
he would treat her as he would treat 
a man—at the point of a gun if neces- 
sary! 

Then Devon went out through the 
woods, and heard not so much as a 
whisper on the way. 

Naxon’s “ bull calf”? was fairly si- 
lent now, for the night was very late; 
most of the houses were asleep with 
black faces of darkness; only toward 
the upper end of the town, where the 
Palace and most of the other gaming 
houses were located, a few yellow 
streaks of lamplight made bars across 
the night. 

Devon went back to Mrs. Purley’s 
house, entered through the almost de- 
serted bar, and was stopped by a quiet- 
ly drawling voice from a corner of the 
room. 

There sat old Jim, placidly nursing 
a long-stemmed pipe. He rose to meet 
Devon, and smiled upon him. 

‘““What’s happened, Jim?” the gam- 
bler asked hastily. 

“T thought I’d be comin’ in,” said 
Jim. 

“Tired of staying out there alone 
without Harry, eh?” 

“Harry? Matter of fact,” said 


Jim confidentially, “the peace out 


there around that cabin was somethin’ 
There 


wonderful after Harry left. 
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was a time, once, when I was a kid, 
when I lived in a valley, where a river 
run a rantin’ and a chantin’ day and 
night, and I never knowed how much 
of that noise was lodged in my ear 
until I got shut of the valley for good 
and all. Seemed like I could rest for 
the first time in months when I got 
outside. And it’s the same way with 
Harry!” 

“ But nothin’s wrong, Jim?” 

Jim looked toward a corner with his 
long-distance squint. 

“There wasn’t no real call for me 
to come to town,” he said, “ exceptin’ 
that my mule, he needs a new set of 
shoes. The rocks, they wear out iron 
somethin’ terrible!” 

“No doubt they do. I'll try to get 
you a room here for the night.” 

“They’re full up, Walt,” said Jim. 

“Then you'll sleep in my room.” 

“IT don’t aim to sleep much.” 

“Why not?” 

“*T had a nap this afternoon. That ’Il 
hold me. And, besides, the best time 
for settin’ and thinkin’ is when you set 
up at night with nothin’ between you 
and the dark of the wall but your own 
mind.” 

“And why should you sit up all 
night to think, Jim?” 

“The best light to read most trails,” 
said Jim, “is the sun. But they’s 
others that works out better in the 
dark. Like the trail of them that seem 
to have it in for you, Walt!” 

Devon was quiet for a moment. 

Then he asked: “ You found stable 
room for the mule, Jim?” 

“Why, he don’t need stable room,” 
Jim scoffed. 

“Are you going to stand him out?” 

“That ol’ mule,” said Jim, “ will 
stand out till his bones wear away. 
He’s no more use to me.” 

“ What?” 

“No, sir,” said Jim. ‘“ He died on 
the way in, Walt.” 

“That’s hard luck. T’ll get you an- 
other one, though. I'll get you a bet- 
ter one, Jim.” 
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“They ain’t made no better,” Jim 
eulogized. “ There never was no surer 
foot on a trail; and them long ears of 
his could take a picture of danger 
when it was still a mile away! He'd 
give one snort—like this! That meant 
danger, and I used to peel off my 
blankets and grab my rifle, and he 
never was wrong. Yes, sir, he was a 
useful critter, old Barney was!” 

“How old was he, Jim?” asked 
Devon, sensing something strange in 
this rambling account. 

“He was about seventeen. He had 
a good many years ahead of him, but 
so long as he had to die, I guess that 
he was as well pleased to drop the way 
he done!” 

“ Heart trouble?” 

“By a manner of speakin’, yes. It 
was heart trouble.” 

‘““Do mules have it often?” 

“In these here parts, mules and 
hosses both have it, considerable. It 
ain’t so widespread, but it kills a good 
many of ’em.” 

“But what causes it, Jim? What 
is it?” 

“Winchester bullets,” said Jim. 

Devon stared. 

“It was a good, clean shot,” Jim 
elaborated, “and it finished old Bar- 
ney quick. He just coughed and 
dropped. That cough told me to get 
out of the saddle, and so I was clean 
away when he rolled down the cliff.” 

“ Jim, who did it?” 

“Them that are after us, Walt. 
Them are the ones that did it. I hung 
around in the rocks, but I didn’t see 
hide nor hair of nobody.” 

“The curs!” Devon exclaimed. 
“The infernal curs! They’ve taken to 
waylaying you, Jim?” 

“Best way to part a chain is to saw 
away at the weakest link,” Jim said 
philosophically. ‘I ain’t surprised. I 
sort of suspected it.” 

“You did?” 

“T did.” 

“T thank God,” said Devon hearti- 
ly, “that it happened on the trail, 
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when you had rocks to hide in, and not 
at the ranch, where they could have 
mobbed you far from any shelter!” 

“Yes, Walt,” said Jim. “The 
ranch is tolerable bare.” 

“Except for the house. I suppose 
the old log walls would nearly turn a 
bullet ?” 

“They used to be strong old walls,” 
nodded Jim. 

“But perhaps they’re partially rot- 
ted away now,” Devon responded. 
“‘ Shouldn’t we repair them?” 

“They ain’t nothin’ left to repair,” 
said Jim. “ It was fire that rotted ’em 
away, Walt.” 

“Great God! Fire? Did the old 
stove break down, or what?” 

“TI dunno,” Jim answered. “I was 
comin’ in from the range, wonderin’ 
where the cows had gone to—” 

Devon stared. 

“The cattle gone?” 

“Clean as a whistle, except one old 
red cow that was too lame to foller 
with the rest.” 

“ Rustlers!” Devon ejaculated. 

“I take it they was rustlers around,” 
said Jim, in the same quiet manner. 

“ By the eternal God!”’ said Devon. 
“ This is too much!” 

“T was comin’ in from havin’ a look 
for ’em, and I seen smoke ahead of 
me, and comin’ over the hill I seen that 
the house was half rotted away in the 
flames, and the rest of it goin’ fast.” 

“They've cleaned off the ranch, 
then!” exclaimed Devon. 

“It appears like they have,” said 
old Jim. “I was settin’ the saddle, 
watchin’, when a bullet come and sung 
at my ear, and when Barney started 
off he sort of stumbled. That remind- 
ed me that his shoes was pretty near 
gone, and he’d be havin’ tender feet 
if I didn’t get him shod right pronto. 
So I come along toward West Lon- 
don. That man Wright, up the street, 
he’s a boss hoss-shoer, Walt, and he 
does a mighty neat job with mules, 
too.” 

“You came on in, and they over- 
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took you, Jim?” Walt inquired. 

“They was comin’ hard behind me, 
and right and left of me, too, they 
was tryin’ to find short cuts to head 
me off. But through the rocks, old 
Barney give them a run! He never 
had much speed, but through the 
rough he always made every stroke 
count for two! But when we got onto 
the rim of the valley, maybe we kind 
of stood up ag’in’ the moon, and they 
dropped him under me, and he rolled 
down the cliff. Seems like they 
thought that I’d gone with him, be- 
cause they didn’t bother to search 
around for me none. I waited for 
7em, but after a while I remembered 
that I was pretty nigh out of chewin’ 
tobacco, so I come along in to get some 
plug. But the stores they was all 
closed !” 

He shook his head, adding: 

“ They’re gettin’ too plumb civilized 
in these here West London stores, 
Walt!” 

Devon rubbed his knuckles hard 
across his forehead. 

“They’ve swept the ranch bare, 
dropped your mule, tried to murder 
you!” 

“ Why, it seems like they have. You 
better turn in, Walt, because you’re 
young, and youngsters can’t stand do- 
in’ without sleep, it seems like!” 

“Jim, could you recognize a single 
man of the lot?” 

“They was wearin’ masks, Walt, 
until it got late in the evenin’. They 
was all masked, but it seemed to me 
like I could see some of the hosses 
pretty good. ‘To them that are used 
to lookin’, hosses are as easy recog- 
nized as the faces of men, Walt.” 

“To you, or to Harry. And thank 
God for that! Oh, Jim, when we cor- 
ner some of these fellows, they’re go- 
ing to swing for what they’ve done!” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Jim, “ because 
when you come right down to it, the 
killin’ of Barney was sort of a mur- 
der. But I got my gun oiled up, and 
by sun, or moon, or starlight, I dunno 
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that I’d miss ’em very far, Walt. Have 
a chew?” 

He had finished his pipe and extend- 
ed the remnant of his cut of tobacco, 
which Devon refused. 

“Poor old Harry,” said Jim, “ dog- 
gone me if it don’t make him turn his 
head away when I bite off a chew, him 
thinkin’ of the way he’s gotta champ 
and tear to make any headway!” 

And instantly his white, strong 
teeth were buried in a corner of the 


plug. 





CHAPTER XXII 
A BRUTAL CRIME 


.—<—AJHEY went up to the room 
| | where Harry was sleeping, 

¢ and he awoke painlessly 
}/ and swiftly, as all old men 
1 do. Then he sat on the 
edge of his bed and nursed 
his feet while he listened to the story. 

This story was even more com- 
pressed for the benefit of Harry. Said 
Jim: 

“They’ve run off the cows and 
burned down the shack. The place is 
bare.” 

Harry fistened to this and blinked 
his eyes at his old friend. Then he 
commented to Devon: : 

“You take most gents that got any 
education and they don’t mind talkin’. 
But you take this here reptile, and he’s 
gunna spend words like they was dol- 
lars. What in hell does it cost you to 
let us see what you’ve seen, Jim?” 

Thus upbraided, Jim faithfully told 
what had occurred. And presently he 
forgot Devon, and was expounding 






the whole affair to his old companion 


in arms. In this manner Devon 
learned how everything had happened, 
down to the very marks on the ground, 
and how Jim had followed the trail of 
the cattle to a narrow ravine that 
broke away north through the moun- 
tains. 

“ And there you left off?” sneered 
Harry. “Just was enough to see 
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which way they was driftin’? Or may- 
be you thought they couldn’t make a 
bend in their trail?” 

Said Jim: “ There was eight men 
started that drive, by the count of 
their hoofs. There was two when the 
cows got into the pass.” 

“How could you tell that?’ Devon 
interjected. 

‘Anybody that wasn’t born blind 
could of told; and the blind could of 
told by fumblin’ the ground. There I 
seen a clean set of prints in the soft 
ground of the’cafion, stamped in where 
the end of the cow’s trailin’ showed. 
Six was gone. Where? I turned 
back to see, and I come on plenty 
enough to show me! They had turned 
back and got the house!” 

Old Harry, continuing to nurse his 
feet, listened on to the end before he 
expressed an opinion. 

Then he said: “ This here looks bet- 
ter and better to me.” 

“Sure. It would,” Jim retorted. 
“ Havin’ a house burned down and 
Walt’s cows all run off of the place, 
it would make you feel pretty chipper 
—TI can see that, all right! But jus’ 
step down and explain what you 
mean.” 

“You can’t organize a heavy rain 
that ‘ll all slide off in one direction,” 
said Harry. “ Whoever it is that 
wants to sink us, has found the game 
pretty hard for him. He couldn’t buy 
Walt off. He couldn’t drop him with 
a private murderer. He couldn’t lead 
him into hell fire with a pretty girl— 
none prettier ever stepped! 

‘So he begins to get miserable and 
lose his sleep. He says to himself that 
he’ll get so much strength together 
that he’ll blot out poor old Walt. He’ll 
soak him up the way that a sponge 
soaks up a lot of water! And there he 
goes! He rakes together a lot of thugs 
and he turns them loose, and the first 
thing that he makes clean is the ranch. 

‘Well, that’s somethin’ on his side 
of the books, but he’s made two wrong 
steps. First, he’s swiped those cows, 
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and they’re worth too much for him 
to run very far. He’ll have the brands 
switched and start to drift ’em back 
into West London. He’ll want to turn 
that high-priced beef into butcher’s 
meat, and when he does that, he’s ask- 
in’ for more trouble. Shall I tell you 
why? Sure I shall. Jim, it don’t take 
schoolin’ to follow my drift.” 

“By the jumpin’ jiminy,” said the 
other. “ And then you mean that you 
and me can watch the butcher meat, 
and the hides?” 

“Why,” Harry explained, “ that 
works out pretty fine, don’t it? Jim 
and me, we know the pattern of some 
of them hides as well as we know the 
pattern of our own faces! And when 
we start to tracin’ up the cows, we’re 
gunna find the disease that caused ’em 
to die!” 

He chuckled with a savage delight 
as he raised this prospect in his mind. 
Then he broke off to say: 

* Jim, did they get that old mustard- 
colored son-of-a-gun along with the 
rest?” 

“They sure did get him, Harry.” 

‘They must of been greasers, then,” 
said Harry. “ Because no white man 
could of raised a run out of his old 
hide. But the stealin’ of those cows 
ain’t gunna be the only thing that ’Il 
hang these here rapscallions. ‘They’s 
somethin’ more, old sons! Him that 
wants to soak up Walt and his ranch 
has organized so much trouble that, as 
I was sayin’ a while back, it can’t all 
slip down one side of the hill. Watch, 
now, and you'll see that hell has busted 
loose all around West London. And 
the same trails that lead out from the 
hell-makers is gunna lead down to the 
places where them started it headed 
for our ranch, boys. All the roots of 
trouble around here are gunna lead up 
to one fine big shady tree! You savvy 
me, Jim?” 

“ Sure,” Jim agreed. “I can foller 
that drift. But I dunno that we'll all 
be wearin’ hair when the good time 
comes !”’ 
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“Go away and don’t bother me 
none,” said Harry. “I gotta sleep 
some more on this. They’s gunna be 
plenty of day to-morrow!” 

They turned in for the night, Jim 
contentedly on a narrow half of 
Harry’s bed, and Devon to his own 
room, where he slept heavily until the 
morning was bright, 
and a hand beat at 
his door. 
















Blood would pay 
for blood 






It was Jim, saying: 

“Turn on out, Walt. Harry has 
gone ahead to the sheriff’s new jail to 
listen to what’s said down there. May- 
be you and me had better go, too! It’s 
turnin’ out fine the way Harry said it 
would! The Auburn stage was held 
up this mornin’ and blood and hell fire 
was spilled all over the countryside!” 

Devon dressed at once, and with Jim 
he went down to the jail. The admi- 
ration of Jim for his companion burst 
out as they proceeded. 

“There’s a brain in old Harry,” 
said he. ‘“ Dog-gone me if there ain’t 
a brain! Now, you look at him, and 
you'll see what he’ll come at. He knew 
that these crooks was gettin’ too many 
to stay in one pot. They had to boil 
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over, and they’re gunna show their 
hand!” 

When they got to the jail, half the 
town seemed there before them, gath- 
ered in muttering groups, but it was 
learned that more than a hundred men 
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had ridden out with 
various groups in order 
to comb the country- 
side. For this crime had been pecu- 
liarly brutal. © 

When the stage drew out of West 
London, in the first gray of morning 
light, with seven passengers aboard, 
and more than two hundred pounds of 
gold, it had been waylaid not two miles 
from the town. 

The robbers acted with unnecessary 
savagery. ‘The six horses were shot 
to death in the first flurry of bullets. 
In the same outburst of murder the 
guard was literally shot to bits and 
rolled dead from the box. The driver, 
badly hurt, fell on his face in the road, 
and lay stunned, half stifled with dust. 

The passengers, badly frightened 
by the murderous brutality of this at- 
tack, leaped from the stage, not stop- 
ping to carry any of their possessions 
with them, and bolted like scared rab- 
bits into the brush on the farther side 
of the road. In an instant of confu- 
sion and death, it was over, and the 
masked men, jumping up from the 





















rocks which had concealed them, gut- 
ted the stage. 

Then, as a crowning act of stupid 
violence, they set fire to it, and burned 
it to a crisp of ashes studded with 
black ironwork. 

So great was the savagery of these 
fellows that they actually had turned 
the driver upon his face when one of 
them thought he saw the man move. 
The driver lay still, though actually his 
consciousness had come back to him; 
and the robber kicked him brutally in 
the face to draw from him some sign 
of life. He managed to show no sign of 
life, however, so they left him and 
went on. 

After they had disappeared, some 
of the passengers, running back 
through the woods, gave the alarm in 
West London, and the sheriff rushed 
out to the scene. He went on to fol- 
low the trails of the fugitives as well 
as he could; and the badly hurt driver 
was taken back to the town. 

He was lodged in the jail, simply 
because the sheriff had fixed up an ex- 
tra room in the new building as a sort 
of hospital. Several men and a doc- 
tor were tending to him, and every 
word that dropped from his lips, as he 
lay between life and death, was scru- 
pulously recorded by those beside the 
bed and passed on to the crowd which 
waited outside. 

West London was a rough town, 
but the brutality of this affair was too 
much even for its strong stomach. It 
wanted blood to pay for blood, and the 
whole place waited with a feverish 
anxiety to learn what news the sher- 
iff’s party or any other searchers had 
picked up. Hardly a hammer struck 
drill head on this day in Timbal Gulch. 

But there obviously would be plenty 
of time to wait, for the sheriff and the 
rest were not apt to return for hours. 

Harry came out from the core of 
the crowd and reported to his friends 
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all that he had learned from the jail. 

The important item to Devon lay in 
the last words which Harry had noted 
—that before the attack began, a long, 
shrill whistle, like the call of a bird of 
unknown species, had blown down the 
wind to the ears of the passengers in 
the stage. 

The three went back up the street 
and ate breakfast at a restaurant run 
by a pair of Chinamen. As they swal- 
lowed ham and eggs, Devon told them 
his reason for thinking that Harry was 
entirely right, and that the same men 
who had been hired to attack him were 
the ones guilty of the stage robbery. 

He went beyond the sound of the 
whistle, and gave them his narrative 
of the following of Jerry Noonan, and 
the appearance of Prudence Maynard 
in the forest. 

It was considered a tale of the high- 
est importance by both of the two old 
men; and straightway they proposed, 
in almost the same breath, that Devon 
should lead them back into the forest, 
if he could, to the place where he had 
met the girl. 

It was perfectly obvious that she 
was attached, in some manner, to this 
bloodthirsty crew, and it was equally 
obvious that she had been bound for 
their rendezvous in the woods when 
Devon intercepted her. 

That proposal came with something 
of a shock to Devon. He had told 
himself that there was nothing he 
wanted so much as to follow that 
treacherous and dangerous girl to the 
end of her trail, but now that there 
seemed some faint possibility of ac- 
complishing his desire, he shrank from 
the execution of it. 

However, it would have been hard 
for him to put his objection into 
words. And ten short minutes found 

the trio on the outskirts of West Lon- 
don, the trappers with their rifles; 
Devon with a revolver only. 
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A tale of Parts in “ 


" stirring days of the Great Cardinal 


By Rafael Sabatini 


HEN two men chance to 
love the same woman, they 
seldom love each other. 
Don Rafael de Molina and 
I, however, contented our- 
selves with scorn — all the 
more bitter on my part, 

since I was the less favored suitor; all 
the more lofty and disdainful on his, 
since his wooing prospered passing 
well. 

There were dark rumors abroad 
concerning the presence in Paris of 
this sleek and courtly Spaniard. "T'was 
said on every hand, when he was not 
by—for he wielded a tolerable rapier 
—that he was a ruffler of the court of 
Spain, who, having fallen upon evil 
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days, had pocketed his pride and taken 
secret service of a not overhonorable 
character under Anne of Austria. 

I took scant interest in the knave 
until he had the audacity to raise his 
eyes to Mlle. de Navéry. Then, of a 
sudden, I began to lend an ear to those 
who styled him a foreign spy. When 
I saw him succeed with mademoiselle, 
where I had all but failed; when I saw 
the bold glance of unmasked meaning 
in his dark eyes when he addressed 
her, and the fatuous, self-complacent 
smile wherewith he listened to her an- 
swers, I felt convinced that what was 
said of him was true. 

‘I might have picked a quarrel with 
him, but I had naught to gain by doing 
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so; for, even if I succeeded in killing 
him, I should have to reckon with the 
all powerful cardinal, whose edict 
against dueling was not a thing with 
which one might make too free. I 
might have told his eminence what 


His left hand shot out 


title the Spaniard bore; but such a pro- 
ceeding was too unworthy, and not to 
be dreamed of by Léon de Bret. 

We were in the month of June, and 
the king was on the eve of leaving 
Paris for Blois. It was incumbent 
upon me, as one of the gentlemen in 
waiting, to accompany the court. 

I made bold to ask Mlle. de Navéry’s 
unnecessary permission, and she an- 
swered me, with scant waste of com- 
pliments and a pretty toss of her fair 
head, that it was no affair of hers, and 
that I must follow my inclinations. 
Yet, when I told her that to follow my 
inclinations I must follow her, and 
that, since she went to Blois in the 
suite of Anne of Austria, I would ac- 
company the king, she bit her lip and 
dubbed me “ impertinent.” She dubbed 
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me impertinent, pardieu, for uttering 
words which would have brought a 
blush to her delicate cheeks and a smile 
to her red lips had they been uttered by 
that graceless Molina! 

It was with a heart full of bitterness 


that I left the Louvre that night, and 
turned my steps homeward through 
the slippery streets, for a misty rain 
had prevailed since noon, and the mud 
lay deep upon the ground. Wrapped 
in my cloak, and a prey to thoughts 
that took no pleasant turn, I trudged 
moodily along until I reached the col- 
onnade that borders the Place Royale. 
I was about to pass on, wherl, chancing 
to raise my head, my attention was ar- 
rested by the sight of two men pacing 
slowly to and fro in the middle of the 
square. 

Now, as I have said, the night was 
rainy; moreover, had those two gen- 
tlemen, in spite of that fact, still de- 
sired to enjoy an innocent promenade, 
methought it was unlikely that they 
should choose the precincts of the 
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Place Royale to indulge their fancy, 
saturating their boots and risking a 
cold by stepping from one pool of 
water into another. So I concluded 
that this was an assignation, and I 
waited to see another couple arrive, 
pitying the gentlemen who would have 
to strip in such weather. 

Presently, however, the twain 
stopped, and from where I stood I 
could just make out their voices raised 
in altercation, although I heard not 
what was said. 

Then, of a sudden, they sprang 
apart. Their cloaks flew from them. 
There was a familiar rasp, and the 
white glitter of steel followed by a 
clash, as, with scarcely a word of 
warning, the two men engaged. 

Astonishment and curiosity held me 

to the pillar against which I leaned, 
and for some moments I watched them 
as best I could in the uncertain light. 
I saw the left hand of one of the com- 
batants drop from its upheld position. 
I watched it ruaning around the waist, 
then pause, then rise again clutching a 
short, shining object. 
- For a moment I marveled at this. 
Then suddenly I understood, and with 
a loud cry I dashed forward to pre- 
vent what I saw was about to resolve 
itself into an assassination. 

But I had understood too late; for 
even as I sprang into the square, the 
victim stretched forward with a lunge. 
His opponent’s sword moved not to 
the parry, but his left hand shot out, 
and the dagger it held turned the 
other’s stroke aside, while simulta- 
neously he bent forward and transfixed 
his man by a vigorous thrust. 

Then, hearing my footsteps, he 
freed his rapier. Gathering his cloak 
about him, and lifting it so as to con- 
ceal his face, he darted a glance at me 
from over his shoulder as he turned to 
run. 

“Stop, assassin!” I shouted wildly, 
as I prepared to give chase. 

As I reached the scene of the en- 
counter and cast a sidelong glance at 
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the prostrate figure, something fa- 
miliar in its outline drew my attention 
and made me pause. I turned, and, 
stooping, raised the mud-bespattered 
head. A pair of eyes, wide open and 
mutely appealing, looked at me from 
out of the well known countenance of 
Raoul de Navéry, mademoiselle’s 
brother. 

Horrified at my discovery, I dropped 
upon my right knee, and, pillowing his 
head upon my left, proceeded to ex- 
amine the nature of his hurt. ’TI‘was 
as I had expected. ‘The murderer’s 
sword had entered his breast full on 
the left side, close to the heart. He 
was bleeding inwardly, and in a few 
minutes would be dead. 

I loosened his doublet, so that he 
might breathe with as little pain as 
possible. As I did so, I caught a faint- 
ly murmured word of thanks. 

“Who was it, Ferdinand?” I in- 
quired, taking his hand in mine. 

“ Molina,” he whispered hoarsely. 
A spasm of pain crossed his face. 
“Foul stroke! He used a dagger.” 

“T know it, mon ami,” I answered. 
“T saw the parry. The dastard shall 
account to me!” 

He smiled feebly. 

“Thanks, dear friend,” he said. 
Then, after a pause: “ Bend lower, 
Léon,” he murmured. As I obeyed, I 
faintly caught from the dying lips: 
“He is a spy in the pay of the queen 
mother. ‘There is a plot to poison the 
cardinal. Warn him. ‘Take care of 
my sister. She is—” 

He stopped abruptly, and a shudder 
convulsed his body for a moment. 
Then, with a long-drawn sigh, he be- 
came still. 

I was at length aroused by the tramp 
of feet and the jangle of accouter- 
ments, and presently saw a body of 
men approaching across the square. At 
a glance I recognized the uniforms of 
Richelieu’s guards. Some one carried 
a lantern swinging on a pike, and by 
the scant rays it shed I discerned with 
glad astonishment — for I imagined 
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that he was under arrest — the swart 
face and pointed beard of Rafael de 
Molina. 

Even as I looked, however, his arm 
went up and his finger pointed toward 
me, while in his soft southern accent 
came the words: 

“ Tenez, M. de Bret is still there.” 

The next moment, and before I 
could grasp the situation, I was con- 
fronted by an officer and six troopers, 
and in their wake a morbid, cur:ous 
crowd of all grades from courtiers to 
mendicants, which rapidly encircled us 
and well nigh drove me frantic with 
its babbling. 

Molina stood beside the officer, sur- 
veying me with a glance of malicious 
triumph which I was puzzled to under- 
stand. 

“This is a sad business, M. de 
Bret,” said the officer, with an ominous 
shake of the head, as, stooping, he put 
his hand to poor Navéry’s heart. 
“Dead!” he muttered. “ Worse and 
worse—and so irregular. No seconds! 
I am afraid it will fare badly with you, 
moonsieur.” 

A light began to break upon my 
mind. 

“ Diable!”’ 1 ejaculated. 
you mean?” 

He drew himself up, and his foot 
struck against my sword. I had drawn 
it when I sprang to Navéry’s rescue, 
and had heedlessly dropped it when I 
stooped to tend the fallen man. 

“There is a witness, M. de Bret,” 
the officer answered, respectfully but 
firmly. ‘This gentleman,” he con- 
tinued, indicating Molina with his 
thumb, “ saw you fight and recognized 
you—unfortunately when it was too 
late. Did you not, monsieur?” 

“T did,” the Spaniard answered 
slowly, ‘and I ran to summon you.” 

“Ventre St. Gris!” I cried, spring- 
ing to my feet and facing them. “ This 
is preposterous!” 

“T am afraid that it is serious,” an- 
swered the officer coldly. “I must 
trouble you for your sword.” 


“ What do 


For the moment I thought of oppos- 
ing him and insisting on a chance to 
give my version of the story. Then, 
realizing how futile this would prob- 
ably prove, and that I might but floun- 
der deeper into the quagmire wherein 
I stood already, I resolved to keep my 
narrative for the cardinal’s ear, and to 
deliver it along with Navéry’s message. 
Richelieu knew me and held me in 
some esteem, and I could rely upon his 
justice. 

With a proud glance at Molina, I 
lifted my baldric unconsciously over 
my head, nor did I understand the offi- 
cer’s puzzled stare until I saw that 
from it hung an empty scabbard. 

The officer looked about him, while 
the swelling crowd set up a curious 
murmur, and some callous ones 
laughed, even in the presence of the 
dead, at my embarrassment. 

Then, noting that Navéry’s sword 
lay under him, the officer stooped, lift- 
ed my naked rapier from the ground, 
and returned it to its sheath. 

“ The evidence is complete,” he mut- 
tered, and again he shook his head. 
““M. de Bret, I pity you. ’Tis a hang- 
ing matter.” 

He turned his back upon me, and, 
bidding two men take up the corpse, 
ordered the others to surround me. 

“Way there! Make way!” cried 
the guards who preceded me, and with 
the butt end of their pikes they per- 
suaded the crowd to let us through. 


II 


My position was an unenviable one, 
and as I sat ruminating in the dark 
upon my prison bed I realized it to the 
full. The news would be all over Paris 
by then that Léon de Bret had killed a 
man in the Place Royale. The king 
would know, and the cardinal would 
know — which troubled me but little; 
and Renée de Navéry would know— 
which troubled me overmuch. 

What would she think? Had the 
Spaniard carried the news to her, and 
had he perchance — since he accused 
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me of killing the man whom he had 
killed—also accused me of his full 
crime? Would he dare to say that I 
had struck a foul blow, and that I had 
not merely killed Raoul de Naveéry, 
but murdered him? 

The grating of a key in the door in- 
terrupted my miserable thoughts and 
reminded me of supper. I turned to 
greet my jailer with an oath for hav- 
ing kept me waiting so long, when, to 
my surprise, a cloaked and hooded fig- 
ure entered the dismal chamber, and 
I heard a woman’s voice, which I 
recognized in a moment, and which set 
my nerves tingling with excitement. 

“Thank you, monsieur le capitaine,” 
she said. ‘‘ You may leave us.” 

Quéniart, the officer in command of 
the guardhouse, set down the lantern 
upon the dirty deal table. 

““* For five minutes,’ the order says, 
madame,” he’ murmured, bowing. 

I watched him in a dull fashion, 
wondering what she had come to say, 
and what new torture Heaven wiiled 
me to endure. At length, when the 
door had closed upon the officer, she 
tore back her hood, and, removing her 
mask, showed me a face white and 
drawn with pain and a pair of eyes 
red from weeping. 

““M. de Bret,” she said in trembling 
accents, “‘ what does it mean?” 

I started, for in her voice I detected 
the old ring of the days before that ac- 
cursed Spaniard came between. us, 
when she had not been so sparing in 
her favors. I was bewildered, and 
justly might I have asked her the very 
question that she put to me. 

““ What does it mean, M. de Bret?” 
she repeated. 

“ What does all Paris say?” I asked 
at length. 

“That you—you have killed my 
brother,” she answered brokenly. 

“And you believe it?” 

“ Believe it?” she echoed in amaze- 
ment. “ Do I believe it? Should I be 
here if I did?” 

“Thank God!” I cried fervently. 
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“ But you were there, M. de Bret, 
when he died. Do you know who killed 
him?” 

“He told me,” I answered. “It 
was—” 

“Molina!” she cried. “Ah, you 
see I know! Am I not right?” 

‘““You are, indeed,” I said, marvel- 
ing from what source she had derived 
her information. 

“ Aye, tis as I thought. Oh, why 
did not Raoul heed my warning? I 
told him so often that Molina was a 
spy of the queen’s, and that naught 
would deter him from ridding himself 
of such an opponent as Raoul might 
become if he were able to prove what 
was being whispered everywhere, for 
Raoul was a Cardinalist. As God 
lives, I will avenge my brother,” she 
ended passionately. ‘ That Spanish 
hound shall not live to see to-morrow’s 
dawn!” 

“ Hush, child,” I cried. “’Tis not 
for frail women to talk of vengeance.” 

“ But I have no one in the world, 
M. de Bret,” she wailed, “and Raoul 
has no one but me to avenge him.” 

“Since when has Léon de Bret 
ceased to be counted among your 
friends—yours and your poor broth- 
er’s? Moreover, mademotselle, Raoul 
intrusted me with a secret before he 
died, and with a mission which I shall 
fulfill to-morrow. ‘Then others shall 
reckon with Rafael de Molina, and if 
he escapes the wheel I do not know 
Monseigneur de Richelieu.” 

“ But you, dear friend!” she cried. 
“Oh, I had forgotten your position! 
Forgive my selfishness. I am distraught 
with grief at what has happened. You 
are a prisoner.” 

“True,” I muttered, “but I shall 
have something to say to-morrow to 
Monseigneur de Richelieu. If only I 
could prove my own innocence conclu- 
sively—” I paused abruptly as a 
thought occurred to me. “I have it!” 
I cried presently. “ Ma vie, but you 
may count upon me! I shall be freed 
to-morrow.” 



















We were interrupted by a knock, 
and she was forced to say farewell. 
As I led her to the door, after she had 
readjusted her mask, I whispered: 

“Do nothing, mademoiselle, until 
you hear from me. Your brother will 
be avenged.” 

There was more that I might have 
said, but her grief commanded respect 
and circumspection, and so I contented 
myself-with kissing her hand and cut- 
ting short her grateful words by 
throwing wide the door. 

When she was gone, I found that I 
had much to ponder over. I had said 
that her brother would be avenged, 
and it was incumbent upon me to dis- 
cover a manner wherein my promise 
might be fulfilled; but I could not do 
it. A score of times I tried to drive 
my thoughts into such a channel. Un- 
consciously they would drift back 
again to Renée de Navéry, and again 
I would see the flash in her eyes; again 


I would hear her call Molina a Spanish’ 


hound— 

And in the dark I rubbed my hands 
softly together and chuckled gleefully 
to myself, for love is a monstrous self- 
ish thing. I remembered only that 
none stood between Renée and me, and 
I gloated fiendishly over the discovery 
that she had feigned a preference for 
Molina in order to unmask a traitor, 
and to defend her brother from the 
danger that threatened him. 

She had found me gloomy, sullen, 
and despondent — ready for the airy 
death dance of Montfaucon. She had 
left me elated, joyful, and confident 
that to-morrow would restore me my 
liberty, my sword, and the right to woo 
her. 

’T was a pleasant enough dream, and 
it abode with me until I fell asleep. 


III 


Morninc found me cheerful and 
much refreshed in spirit, but famished 
in body, for those sons of dogs who 
kept the guardhouse had left mez sup- 
perless. 
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I was beginning to fear that Quén- 
iart had made too sure that I should 
be hanged, and with a saintly solici- 
tude for the welfare of my soul had 
deemed it best that I should fast a 
while in preparation; but in the end 
my breakfast came. A scanty one, ’tis 
true—half of a tough capon, from 
which soup had been boiled for every 
other inmate of the guardhouse before 
it was roasted, and a demi-litre of 
wine, which was first cousin to vine- 
gar. Still, I partook of it; and if it 
did not give me strength, at least it 
duped my hunger for the while, and 
paved the way for a hearty meal which 
I hoped to reckon with anon. 

Scarce had I finished when Quéniart 
returned, and after a hasty toilet I an- 
nounced myself ready to accompany 
him to the Hotel Richelieu. 

A coach was hired at my expense, 
for Quéniart was too well known in 
Paris to render it pleasant for a gen- 
tleman to walk swordless beside him. 

“Hi, Master Quéniart!’ I ex- 
claimed, as we were leaving. “ Will 
you be good enough to bring my 
sword? I am indeed mistaken if his 
eminence does not order it to be re- 
turned to me within the hour.” 

The captain’s eyebrows were lifted 
in surprise. 

“You are sanguine, monsieur,” he 
ejaculated. Then, bending his head, 
he added: “ It may serve as evidence.” 

“ And what of that?” I cried. 

“ There is blood upon it.” 

I started, despite myself, at the un- 
welcome news. 

“When did you see the blade?” I 
inquired sharply. 

“Last night, when it was handed to 
me by the officer who arrested you.” 

He spoke the truth, I knew. I con- 
cluded that the blade must have re- 
ceived its stains while lying on the 
ground beside the wounded man. I 
pondered for a moment, and then I 
lifted my eyes to his face. 

“ Bring the sword,” I said decided- 


ly. “What signifies a little blood 
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when there is one who swears he saw 
me slay the man, and a score who saw 
me with the body in my arms before 
it had gone cold?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and 
turned to do my bidding, although he 
tired not of telling me how mad I was 
until we stood in the presence of the 
cardinal. 

Never was an audience granted me 
with such dispatch. Scarcely had we 
been announced when the crimson 
portiére that masked the door of Rich- 
elieu’s cabinet was lifted by an usher. 

“His eminence will see M. de Bret 
immediately,” the man cried. 

Quéniart’s great fingers closed over 
my hand. 

“ Good luck!’ he whispered. 

I pushed my way through the idle 
crowd of clients, and the next moment 
I stood in the cardinal’s presence and 
face to face with Rafael de Molina. 

Richelieu, who was seated at his 
writing table, raised his head as I en- 
tered, and darted a quick glance at me. 

““M. de Bret,” said he, “‘ I am sore- 
ly disappointed in you. What have 
you to say?” 

“That your eminence has been mis- 
informed,” I answered stoutly. 

He perked his head on one side, and 
studied me attentively through eyes 
that wore a sleepy look—an infallible 
sign that he was wide awake. 

“Do you mean that you did not kill 
M. de Navéry?” he inquired slowly. 

“TI did not, monscigneur.” 

Richelieu turned to Molina, and the 
words he spoke made my heart bound 
within me. 

“TIT know M. de Bret for a man of 
honor,” he said quietly. ‘In the face 
of your accusation, I looked for an ex- 
cuse from him for having broken the 
edict, but never for a denial such as 
you have heard.” 

A deprecatory smile, full of signifi- 
cance and venom, swept over the for- 
eigner’s swart countenance. 

“* However,” continued the cardinal, 
“let us hear what M. de Bret may 
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have to say. Perchance it would puz- 
zle him to explain satisfactorily how 
he came to be found in so compromis- 
ing a position by the guard.” 

Briefly I told him what I have set 
down here concerning it, suppressing, 
however, the facts that a dagger had 
been employed, and that in the man 
who returned with the guard I had 
recognized the perpetrator of the deed. 
I also omitted, for reasons of my own, 
Navéry’s dying message. 

When I had done, the cardinal, 
whose eyes had been riveted on my 
face while I spoke, turned again to 
Molina. 

“ Are you certain that it was M. de 
Bret whom you saw?” he inquired with 
marked coldness. 

“Por Dios y la Virgen!’ cried the 
Spaniard, forgetting in whose presence 
he stood. “ Have I not said so? Think 
you I should accuse a man unless I 
were positive? Moreover, since my 
word appears to be insufficient, was 
not his sword found drawn?” 

“ True,” mused the cardinal, look- 
ing at me again. “ Still, M. de Bret 
has explained that he drew it to rush 
to the assistance of M. de Navéry.” 

“Has your eminence forgotten that 
there is blood upon his sword?” ex- 
claimed Molina with a sneer. © 

The cardinal frowned, perchance at 
the Spaniard’s tone, perchance at the 
fresh piece of evidence. 

“There is more upon my sword 
than you will relish, monsieur l’étrang- 
er!” I cried hotly, whereat his emi- 
nence looked pleased, and the foreign- 
er changed color slightly, for he could 
not tell how much I knew of the en- 
counter. ‘I dropped my sword,” I 
continued, “when I raised Navéry 
from the ground, and the blood that 
flowed from his wound must have 
stained it where it lay; but we are 
wasting words. Since my sword has 
been mentioned as evidence, let it be 
produced. At my request Captain 
Quéniart has brought it with him. He 
waits now in the antechamber. If 
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your eminence will order it to be 
brought in, I imagine it will tell us 
something that will surprise M. de 
Molina.” 

The cardinal raised his eyebrows, 
and glanced from one to the other of 
us. ‘Then, without a word, he touched 
a small hand bell. 

“ Call Captain Quéniart,” he said to 
the lackey who answered the sum- 
mons. 

A moment later the burly soldier ap- 
peared. 

“Now, monseigneur,” I said, tak- 
ing the weapon, which, at a sign from 
the cardinal, Quéniart surrendered to 
me. ‘“ Your eminence has wielded a 
rapier yourself, if fame speaks truly, 
and you are well acquainted with the 
points and the virtues of the weapon.” 

He smiled, evidently pleased by the 
memories I had aroused in his priestly 
heart. 

“It was my good fortune,” I went 
on, “to take this sword to an armor- 


er’s a week ago, so that a new blade 


might be fitted to it. Will your emi- 
nence be good enough to look closely 
at the edge, and see what it has to say 
concerning last night’s doings?” 

I drew the sword as I spoke, and I 
now presented the hilt to Richelieu. 
He took it from me with a puzzled air, 
while Molina and Quéniart, actuated 
by different feelings, went nearer than 
deference ordained. 

Richelieu looked at the blade. Then, 
with a slight exclamation, he rose and 
walked over to the window. 

The sun shone through the leaded 
panes and fell upon the steel, which 
glittered brightly save here and there 
where a shiny patch of reddish brown 
had deadened its luster. For some 
moments he examined it attentively; 
then, turning, he bent his dark, pene- 
trating eye upon the Spaniard. 

“You have been overzealous in the 
cause of justice, M. de Molina,” he 
said coldly. “‘ This sword has not been 
used since the new blade was fitted 
to it.” 


Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet 
Molina could not have been more taken 
aback. He turned pale to the lips and 
darted a furious glance at the cardinal. 
There was a moment’s silence; then 
Richelieu spoke. 

““M. de Bret, you are released,” he 
said. “ Quéniart, we must look else- 
where for the culprit; you may go. 
M. de Molina, you also may retire.” 

“ Might I suggest that M. de Mo- 
lina should submit his rapier to a like 
examination?” I ventured to inquire. 

The Spaniard drew himself up 
stiffly. 

“We do not carry swords for orna- 
ment in Spain,” he answered proudly, 
“as I shall be happy to prove to you 
if you have reason to doubt the fact.” 
Then, before I had time to reply: 
“There may be dents upon the edge. 
Does your eminence desire to see 
them ?” 

“It would be useless,” the cardinal 
answered carelessly. ‘“ You may go.” 


IV 


WHEN we were alone, I gave the 
cardinal the fullest details of what I 
knew. 

“TI half suspected it was thus,” he 
said, when I had finished. ‘ And he 
used a dagger, you say? The dastard! 
But what am I to do? He has killed 
Navéry—of that I am assured. He 
may be plotting against my life—that 
also I do not doubt; but what proofs 
can I offer the court of Spain? He is 
a spy of the queen’s, and that makes it 
more dangerous still. I would consign 
him to the wheel if I dared, but—” 

He paused, frowned, and lapsed into 
thought. 

“If, peradventure, M. de Molina 
were to involve himself one of these 
evenings in a brawl, and receive a 
thrust in the windpipe or in low quarte, 
methinks your eminence’s riddle would 
be well solved, and Raoul de Navéry 
most fitly avenged.” 

“True,” he mused. “ ’IT would be a 
great blessing.” 
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“ But an unlikely one, while the 
edict is so strictly observed.” 

His glittering eye rested upon me 
for a moment. Then he laughed. 

“T understand,” he said. ‘ Well, if 
you know of any one inclined to 
avenge Navéry, and to save me from 
poisoning, the edict shall be forgotten 
for once.” 

I thanked him, and told him I 
thought I knew of such a man; where- 


upon he dismissed me with his bless- - 


ing. 

“You are a tolerable swordsman, I 
know,” he said, as I took up my hat, 
“and I have every confidence in your 
skill; but what if he should use a dag- 
ger again?” 

“T trust he will, monseigneur,’ I 
answered. “I am reckoning upon it.” 

From the Hotel Richelieu I wended 
my way toward the house of my late 
friend, Raoul de Navéry. Renée wel- 
comed me with a glad cry, and with a 
smile that lighted up the sorrowful 
darkness of her countenance. I did 
but remain until I had told her what 
had taken place, and what was likely 
to follow. Then, leaving her, I went 
to dine, grim memories haunting me 
of my last repast. 

To take Molina at his word, and ask 
him to prove to me that they did not 
carry swords for ornament in Spain, 
would have meant a duel—a duel with 
seconds, wherein he would have been 
compelled to follow the rules of hon- 
orable play. That I could have killed 
kim under such circumstances I did 
not for a moment doubt; but it would 
be too easy an end for him. To let 
him feel himself mastered, to compel 
him to have recourse to that assassin’s 
trick of his, and then, when he im- 
agined himself triumphant, to beat him 
with his own cards — that would be 
something like revenge; and for that a 
brawl was needed. 

Toward nightfall, therefore, I re- 
paired to the Green Pillar, in the Rue 
St. Honoré, which I knew he frequent- 
ed. The gods were with me, for I 
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found him there at play with half a 
dozen others. 

I seated myself apart, unnoticed, 
and awaited an opportunity. 

Presently it came. 

“ Come, host, another bottle of Ar- 
magnac! Let it be of the best, rascal, 
for we will drink to Don Rafael de 
Molina’s safe journey home!” 

This was news that caused me no 
great astonishment. 

“Does M. de Molina contemplate 
leaving Paris?” I inquired, turning to- 
ward the party. “Iam not surprised, 
for such an interview as he had this 
morning with the cardinal is apt to 
make one’s liver pale. I am glad to 
learn it in time, however. I should 
have been deeply grieved had he left 
us without learning the opinion which 
I have had an opportunity of forming 
of this worthy gentleman, and which 
I imagine will be shared by all honor- 
able men when the truth is known.” 

I had risen and stood facing the 
Spaniard, giving him back scowl for 
scowl. 

“You mean—?” he inquired in a 
voice of suppressed wrath. 

“That you are a liar and a mur- 
derer, monsieur V’Espagnol,” 1 an- 
swered coolly, “and that Raoul de 
Navéry met his death at your hands.” 

A charming scene of confusion fol- 
lowed, as with a vigorous “ Madre de 
Dios!’ the Spaniard kicked aside his 
chair. 

“Outside, monsieur!” I shouted, 
pointing to the door, and making my- 
self heard above the din. “ Sortons!” 

Then, with many an oath and angry 
word, we burst through the door péle- 
méle into the courtyard beyond. We 
fought as we stood, in hats and cloaks. 
There were no formalities. Molina 
was in too great a hurry, and I guessed 
his reason. 

For a good five minutes I played the 
fellow in the uncertain light of a 
couple of lanterns, and showed him 
that I was his master, yet forebore to 
press him too hard; but waited, with 



















my eyes keeping good watch over his 
left hand. 

At last it came. The onlookers 
stood ranged against the wall to the 
right. Away from these Molina led 
me, retreating under my attack, and I 
following as if his designs were un- 
known to me. At last the other side 
of the quadrangle was reached, and in 
the shadow that enveloped us he 
thought himself safe from detection. 

His left hand dropped as on the 
previous night. I saw not the glitter 
I looked for, and yet I knew that he 
had drawn his dagger; but there were 
many eyes upon him, and even in the 
darkness a lack of caution might be- 
tray his foul play. He must be wary, 
lest they should interrupt the fight in 
the very moment of his victory. Pos- 
sibly he did not care whether he was 
discovered or not, if only he had time 
to kill me before the interruption came. 

I pressed him hard, and while I did 
so I loosened the fastenings of my 
cloak with my other hand, as if I de- 
sired to cast the garment from me. 
Then I feinted, and lunged under his 
guard. My sword was within an inch 
of his breast when his poniard met it 
and sent it past him. Simultaneously 
he offered me his point, a triumphant 
leer upon his face. 

But he had reckoned without my 
knowledge of his ways. I had dragged 
the loosened cloak from my back, and 
held it on my arm. With a sweep of 
it I dashed his blade aside. 

I saw the look of terror come into 
his upturned face. I heard the cry of 
horror that burst from the onlookers. 
Before they could interfere, however, 
Don Rafael de Molina lay writhing in 
the throes of death. 

So cautious had he been that not 
one of those who stood there so much 
as suspected his foul play. When they 
saw him fall beneath my murderous 
stroke, a dozen swords leaped from 
their scabbards, and with angry cries 
of “Shame!” and “ Murder!” they 
flung themselves upon me. 
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When I shouted to them to look at 
his left hand, however, they paused to 
do my bidding; and when they saw 
the dagger which was grasped by the 
nerveless fingers of the dead, they 
sheathed their swords and hushed their 
angry cries. When I told them that 
*twas thus that Molina had _ killed 
Raoul de Navéry, there were some 
among them who spat upon the corpse. 

Half an hour later I stood sword- 
less, and under arrest, in Quéniart’s 
guardroom, awaiting the custodian. 
When the captain entered and beheld 
me, he rubbed his eyes and spluttered 
out an oath. 

“What, again?” he ejaculated. 
“ Ventre St. Gris, M. de Bret, but you 
are like to hang this time, whether the 
edge of your sword be battered or 
not!” 

Nevertheless, it came not to pass as 
he predicted, for the next day I was 
‘liberated, and I knelt at the requiem 
mass for Raoul de Navéry. 

I did not deem it a propitious time 
for the advancement of my suit, so I 
determined to accompany the court to 
Blois next day, and leave my wooing 
until I should return, when, perchance, 
Renée’s grief might have abated. 

I paid her a visit that evening. She 
received me kindly, and overwhelmed 
me with words of praise and gratitude, 
until I felt myself as great a historical 
personage as Bayard or Bertrand du 
Guesclin; but when I came to s2y fare- 
well she looked surprised. 

“ You are going to Blois?” she said. 

“Yes, mademoiselle. I accompany 
the court.” 

“You craved my permission three 
days ago,” she murmured, studying the 
pattern of the carpet with great in- 
tentness, “and I cannot remember 
granting it.” 

My heart beat fast and furiously. 

“Will you grant it now?” I in- 
quired. 

“No, monsieur,” she said, lifting 
her eyes to mine, “I will not. I can- 
not spare you.” 













































Sonny lifted their pet hog out 
of the house 





Another Tickfall story, telling of the unexpected 
yesults that followed Sonny Mack's 
term in the penitentiary 


By E. K. Means 


Ss. TONNY MACK was coming 
s home from the peniten- 
tiary, where he had been a 

guest of the State of Lou- 

isiana for three years. Old 

Parlo Mack, his father, 

who lived in the Little Moc- 

casin Swamp, came to town and in- 
formed the Big Four of his son’s 
liberation from durance vile. He re- 
quested them to meet the train and 
welcome Sonny when he arrived. No 
one knew exactly when he would come. 
“T figger dey wus pretty severe on 
Sonny in de cotehouse,” Pap Curtain 
remarked. ‘He got sont up fer shoot- 
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in’ Fatty Tubbs, an’ de jury shorely 
knowed dat Fatty wus built so wide 
dat nobody could shoot in her gin’ral 
direction widout puncturin’ her.” 

“T think dey ought to gib Son a 
medal fer marksmanship,” Skeeter 
Butts asserted. ‘“‘ Not because he done 
hit—he couldn’t he’p dat—but because 
he ought to hab done hit. Fatty de- 
served whut she got; but de gramjury 
wus kind of prejudiced ag’in’ Son, be- 
cause of his no account fambly. Dey 
figgered he wus no good, too; but he 
really done de community a service.” 

“Ol Mack ain’t added nothin’ to de 
honor of his fambly since his boy wus 
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sont up,” Vinegar Atts declared. “ Be- 

fo’ dey all got into dis trouble, Mack 
used to slosh aroun’ de swamp, do a 
little fishin’, an’ ketch a few bullfrogs 
to sell to de resteraw. He wus a sort 
of industrious citizen. Sometimes he 
would cut down on de pine-top booze 
an’ de home-brew, an’ be sober mighty 
nigh a whole day; but fer de las’ three 
years he shore done irrigated his 
system.” 

“T argufied wid him once about dat,” 
Figger Bush said. “I told him he 
ought to act kind of decent, an’ mebbe 
de white folks would pity him an’ he’p 
him in his time of sorrer; but naw! He 
patted hisself on his chest an’ said: 
‘You ain’t de down-trod father of a 
jailbird like I is, an’ you don’t know 
whut it is to feel low in yo’ mind.’ ” 

“Dat ain’t no real reason fer him 
bein’ pickled all de time,” Vinegar 
opined. “Lawd! I bet Sonny will 
be proud of his paw when he comes 
home from de pen—positively not!” 

“ Advices don’t do a nigger much 
good,” Skeeter Butts remarked; “but 
I shore would like to he’p Sonny a 
little when he comes back home. Dat 
boy never had no chance. He wus 
bawn an’ raised out dar in dat swamp, 
an’he never wus teached how to behave 
himself. He told me he come to town 
feelin’ good, an’ got to shootin’ aroun’ 
jes’ to make a noise, an’ dat big ol’ fat 
woman got in de way. It wus a pure 
accidunt.” 

“Mebbe it done him good to go 
down to de State farm,” Vinegar Atts 
said. ‘I done knowed some cullud 
people whut learnt a heap dar an’ got 
real educated.” 

“‘T hope he’ll come home an’ educate 
his paw,” Figger Bush remarked, in a 
disgusted tone. “De ol’ man won’t 
do a thing now but set aroun’ his cabin 
waitin’ fer Sonny to come home.” 

“Dat might be months,” Vinegar 
observed. “ Mebbe he never will come 
back.” 

“T imagine he'll come in right 
away,” Pap Curtain said. “I guess 
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look at his paw an’ maw, an’ he’ll cor- 
mit another crime an’ go back to de 
pen.” 

Skeeter looked at his wrist watch 
and stood up, reaching for his hat. 

“T think Vll mosey down to de 
dinnertime train, niggers,” he said. 
“TI got a hunch dat Sonny’s comin’ in 
to-day.” 

The three other men rose to accom- 
pany him. While they pursued their 
leisurely way to the station, Figger 
Bush said : 

“It’s queer to me how a nigger kin 
begin his career all onsuspicioned by de 
gin’ral public, an’ wind up de best- 
knowed nigger in town. Three or fo’ 
years ago dat Sonny warn’t nothin’ but 
a long-leg nigger wid ragged clothes 
an’ no job, as igernunt as a cawnfield 
mule. Den he done a little fancy 
shootin’ in de city limits, an’ all de 
police knowed him right away, de 
gramjury sot on his case an’ met his 
*quaintance, de cotehouse tried him an’ 
knowed his favor an’ his face, a great 
big crowd come to de trial, an’ de fust 
news he knowed he wus de most fa- 
mous nigger in de neighborhood!” 

“Sonny tuck a shawt cut to fame,” 
Pap agreed. ‘“‘ Here comes de train!” 


II 


Sonny Mack stepped off the train 
and looked around him with the cu- 
riosity of a man who had been away 
for a long time, and who wanted to 
see what changes had occurred during 
his absence; but Tickfall was finished 
a long time ago, and when a thing is 
completed there is nothing to be added. 
Sonny could not see that a single new 
picket had been added to a fence, or a 
new clapboard put upon a house, or a 
new shingle on a roof, in the past three 
years. 

“ Eve’ything is jes’ de same, Sonny,” 
Vinegar Atts exclaimed cordially, as he 
held out a big hand in greeting. “ Even 
de Big Fo’ of Tickfall are still jes’ 
four. Ef you count ’em, you'll find 


he won't stay very long, though. One 
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dat nobody ain’t been added an’ no- 
body tuck off.” 

“Glad to see you, brudders,” Sonny 
declared, changing the bundle under 
his arm and shaking hands with the 
four men. “ It’s fine to come back an’ 
find out dat dey ain’t fixed de town 
over new, so a feller cain’t remember 
dat he lived here once. Dis _ place 
looks like I lived here yistiddy an’ ain't 
never been away.” 

The Big Four did not comment upon 
the fact, but Sonny looked as if he had 
been away and as if the change of en- 
vironment had been most beneficial. 
He was tall and straight, his eyes were 
as steady as the level barrels of a shot- 
gun, and his mouth shut down with the 
grim firmness of a bear trap. He had 
been living in a place where life was 
real, life was earnest, and something 
of the stern regularity of the prison 
had got into the soft fiber of Sonny’s 
flabby soul. He had become hard, 
seasoned, and trained like a soldier. 

“T’s glad to git back,” he remarked, 
as they turned to walk up the little hill 
toward the town. “ De pen’s a pretty 
good place to stay in fer awhile, but 
dar ain’t nothin’ like freedom an’ 
home, sweet home!’ 

““We’s shore proud to hab you back, 
Sonny,” Skeeter chattered. “I'll hitch 
up my flivver, an’ we'll take you out to 
yo’ home_right away.” 

They went first to the Shin Bone 
Restaurant, where the Big Four or- 
dered lunch with their friend. They 
asked him many questions about the 
prison farm. For awhile he seemed 
reluctant to talk about it; but when he 
had eaten the best meal he had had 


since he left the prison—for only a’ 


little money had been given him for his 
return, and he had been saving of that 
—he began to tell them of his ex- 
periences. 

“It ain’t bad dar at all,” he began. 
“Dey shifted me around a good deal 
in de wuck I had to do, an’ I learnt a 
whole lot. I wucked in de field, an’ 
dey showed me how to do farmin’ in 





de new-style way. Den dey put me in 
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de barns, an’ I learnt all about cows 
an’ hosses an’ pigs—how to feed ’em 
an’ care fer em. Den I done time in 
de garden, whar I caught on how to 
irrigate a garden an’ raise all kinds of 
vegebles an’ make two-three craps a 
year. Den dey gimme a little time in 
de kitchen an’ de mess hall, an’ I 
learnt how to cook an’ wait on de 
table. Den dey gimme time in de office, 
whar I waited on de guard an’ kep’ 
things clean fer de white folks. Atter 
that dey made me a trusty an’ sont me 
to Baton Rouge, where dey let me 
wuck aroun’ de Governor’s mansion. 
De Governor, he gimme a pardon an’ 
sont me home agin.” 

At this point the swinging door that 
separated the kitchen and the dining 
room was pushed open, and a woman 
came toward the table where they sat. 
She was precariously balancing a tray 
that held five plates, each of which 
contained a large slice of water melon. 

“We didn’t awder nothin’ mo’,” 
Skeeter said, without looking up, his 
interest concentrated upon Sonny’s 
story; but the woman put the plates 
upon the table. 

“Dis here’s in celebration of Sonny’s 
return,” she said. “It’s my treat.” 

The five men looked up in utmost 
surprise, and Sonny sprang to his feet. 
The woman standing there was Fatty 
Tubbs! 

Three years had made a change 
in the clumsy young negro girl whom 
Sonny had shot in a drunken spree. 
She was now a tall, handsome speci- 
men of her race, and had all the marks 
of Ethiopian feminine beauty. As the 
two stood there side by side, there 
could not have been presented two 
more striking figures. 

Fatty smiled without embarrassment 
into the grim countenance of Sonny 
Mack. Sonny looked at her for a full 
minute, and then that frank, persistent 
smile penetrated the ice and warmed 
his heart. For the first time since he 
had returned to Tickfall he smiled 














into another face—a grim, frozen 
smile, a hard, cynical smile, but it was 
the first evidence that the warm 
friendliness of the home town would 
thaw out the icy bitterness which a con- 
vict inevitably acquires. 

The woman held out her hand. 
Sonny reached for it and took it ina 
hard grip which made her wince. 

“T’m sorry fer all dat happened, 
Sonny,” she said. “We wus young 
an’ igernunt three years ago, or we 
might hab been able to handle things 
better an’ keep you out of de pen.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Sonny said harshly ; 
“but I ain’t offerin’ no complaint. I 
got along powerful well.” 

“ An’ I ain’t bear you no grudge,” 
said Fatty, still smiling. “ I wus in de 
horspittle nearly a year, an’ it tuck me 
a year longer to git entirely fixed up; 
but I’m all right now; an’ I’m glad 
you’re back.” 

She turned and walked away, and 
Sonny stood and looked after her until 
she disappeared behind the swinging 
doors into the recesses of the kitchen. 

“Dar now!” Vinegar Atts exclaimed 
with the unction of the preacher who 
had witnessed a great work of grace in 
the human heart. ‘‘ Dat wus de most 
Christyun puffawmance I ever see. 
Bless Gawd! I done wucked an’ 
preached an’ prayed an’ ’vangelized 
many a long year to git to behold dis 
here miracle in dis place!” 

““T moves we eat dis ice cold water- 
millyum an’ go out to de swamp,” 
Figger Bush suggested. “I wants 
Sonny to see his maw an’ paw.” 


III 


WHEN they got out to the house 
where Mack had lived, for the first 
time Sonny seemed to be dazed and 
uneasy. His father and mother greeted 
him hilariously, while the old hound 
dog raised a lugubrious howl which 
sounded as if he was mourning the loss 
of all the days of pleasure that would 
have been his if he had only had the 
young man’s companionship; but after 
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the first round of welcome Sonny re- 
sumed his old grim manner. He stared 
steadily at his father and mother, as if 
he was trying to get acquainted with 
them all over again, or as if he had 
become sadly disillusioned about some- 
thing and had to readjust his ideas to 
the facts in the case. 

Parlo Mack wore a pair of overalls 
which had been patched in so many 
places that hardly a piece of the orig- 
inal garment remained. Moreover, 
his garments were covered with dried 
mud, and smelled of fish nets and of the 
vegetable muck of the swamp. His 
shirt was so ragged and so indescrib- 
ably filthy that a swamp hog would 
have turned up his nose at it and 
walked away in disgust. 

Mrs. Mack wore a wrap which par- 
tially concealed her emaciated form 
and a spotted, greasy and torn dress 
which looked as if it had not been 
washed since it was new. She had a 
yellow rag wrapped around her neck 
and a red bandanna upon her head, 
and these two decorations were even 
filthier than her dress. <A_ thin, 
withered, black old walnut hull of a 
woman—oh, Ma Mack was by no 
means a thing of loveliness! 

After awhile Sonny turned from the 
contemplation of his parents to a con- 
sideration of the place which he called 
home, sweet home. ‘There were no 
dishes in the hut. Its inmates cooked 
in a few pots and pans and skillets and 
ate out of the vessels in which the food 
had been prepared. 

The noonday meal had been con- 
sumed, and the cooking utensils and 
remnants of the food now cluttered up 
the cabin. Some things lay upon the 
floor, some upon a rude table. Nothing 
had been washed or cleaned. It was 
the Macks’ custom to leave the pots 
for the hound dog to lick clean; and 
then, before they were used again, Ma 
Mack would scour them out with sand 
and wash them in the creek. 

There were two bunks, not beds, 
against the wall, and a pile of unclean 
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rags upon each to serve as cover. The 
floor of the cabin was the earth, no 
boards, and no broom had ever swept 
that floor clean. Ashes had _ been 
scraped out of the fireplace and left 
there upon the earth to be trampled 
down by human feet. 

Outside the cabin there was every re- 
pulsive sign of poor housekeeping— 
garbage rotting around, trash thrown 
carelessly out of the door, all the ac- 
cumulated junk of years of idle and 
useless living defiling the little cleared 
space about the hut. The roof of the 
cabin had been mended with pieces of 
tin, its sides had been patched, for pro- 
tection from the weather, with every 
conceivable sort of flotsam that came 
down the creek when the water was 
high. 

While the visitors sat there, a hog 
walked into the room and began to 
root and grunt among the pots andpans 
from which the family had eaten not 
long before. 

The older Macks had always lived in 
that way. Sonny had lived in that way 
until he was eighteen years of age. It 
was nothing new to Pa and Ma Mack, 
and they could not understand that 
things could ever be different, or that 
anybody should ever want them other- 
wise; but Sonny was gazing around as 
if it was all new and strange to him. 

He speedily showed that he did not 
approve of his parents’ domestic 
economy. Getting up, he lifted their 
pet hog out of the house by placing 
the toe of his boot violently under its 
ribs and kicking it to the middle of 
the cleared space in front of the cabin 
—an operation which left the pig 
squealing with pain and outraged dig- 
nity for a hour thereafter. 

When the hound dog came into the 
little dwelling, Sonny placed the sole 
of his shoes against the canine’s side 
and tried to shove its ribs through its 
body, out of the door, and into the mid- 
dle of next week. The dog shot 
through the door precipitately and ran 
howling down the creek, telling the 
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world at large how badly hurt and sur- 
prised it felt. 

When a chicken started into the 
doorway, Sonny picked up a skillet and 
hurled it at the fowl. It struck the 
door sill and skimmed and skittered 
out into the yard, making such a racket 
that every chicken departed from the 
place and flew over into the woods with 
a noisy clatter of excitement and fear. 

Skeeter tried to relieve the situation 
by making talk. 

“ What kind of wuck does you aim 
to start at, Sonny?” he asked. 

“TI don’t know whar to begin,” 
Sonny answered, looking about him as 
if his mind was upon something else. 

“Tt ’pears to me like you might 
want to tackle stiddy wuck an’ hab a 
little pay eve’y Sad’dy night,” Vinegar 
added. 

“TI reckin Sonny ain’t cravin’ to 
wuck at a stiddy job right away,” Ma 
Mack said in a quavering voice. “I 
figger he needs a long rest.” 

“Well,” Pap Curtain said, as they 
rose to go, “ef you need a little he’p 
in gittin’ started, de Big Fo’ will sup- 
ply you wid advice an’ sich like.” 

“Much obliged,” Sonny replied in 
his grim voice. “I think Ill look 
aroun’ home a little fust.” 


IV 


“Dis here Sonny Mack ’pears to be 
lookin’ aroun’ his home quite a spell,” 
Vinegar Atts remarked one morning to 
his friends. “I ain’t saw dat nigger’s 
figger or his face since we lef’ him in 
die swamp wid his maw an’ paw. You 
reckin he done lef’ out from here?” 

“T move we git in de flivver an’ rat- 
tle out to see whut’s become of dat 
fambly,” Figger Bush suggested. “I 
ain’t see none of ’em, an’ I figger dat 
jailbird is done murdered ’em.” 

They parked their car, and then had 
to walk for some distance through the 
swamp and cross the creek on a log. 
The first thing they saw was old Parlo 
Mack. He was working, and was so 
intent upon his task that he did not 

















notice the approach of the four men 
until they were nearly beside him. 

“ Huh!” he grunted, laying down his 
tool and mopping his face, from which 
the perspiration was streaming. 

“Huh!” Vinegar grunted back at 
him. “ You look like you wus per- 
fawmin’ mo’ or less labor.” 

“T ain't never wucked so hard in all 
my bawn days,” Pa Mack said in a 
whining tone of complaint. “ You 
ain’t see whut I’s done to de house, is 
you? Come along wid me an’ look!” 

They walked up to the shack. It 
had a new roof, its sides were weather- 
boarded, and there was a rude but well 
built fence in front of it, making a 
little lawn, while another fence in the 
rear confined the chickens and the pigs 
in their proper places. The surround- 
ing ground had been cleaned and 
leveled and raked untik there was not 
a thing out of place in the front or 
rear. The men wondered what had 
been done with all the accumulation of 
garbage and the junk. 

There was a path which led down 
to the creek, and along this path trees 
had been planted, moved bodily, with 
root wad and soil, from the swamp. 
Somebody had carried water from the 
creek in a bucket, and was keeping 
those trees alive, even in the heat of 
the summer. The outside of the cabin 
had been whitewashed, and a garden 
had been fenced off farther down the 
creek, although it was now too late to 
plant anything in it. 

The inside of the’ house was as clean 
as it could be. The pots and pans had 
been scoured until they glistened, and 
were neatly hung up on nails, while the 
interior walls had been whitewashed 
until they were like milk. A home- 
made table had been placed in the mid- 
dle of the floor, and upon it rested some 
new things which had been added to 
the domestic stock by purchase—plates, 
cups, saucers, glasses, and cutlery. 

Even Ma Mack had washed her 
clothes, and she now looked like an en- 
tirely different woman. 
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“You folks have changed up some,” 
Vinegar commented, looking around 
him with popping eyeballs. 

“Yes, suh,” whined Mrs. Mack, 
twisting her hands in her lap in a timid 
way, as if something had completely 
cowed her. “ Sonny, he acks kind of 
fierce an’ dangerous since he come back 
from de pen. He tol’ us whut to do, 
an’ we’s skeart not to do it.” 

“It’s powerful hard when we ain’t 
used to it,’ Parlo Mack complained. 
“ Me an’ maw, we liked things de way 
dey wus. Me an’ maw, we warn’t so 
awful pertickler, but Sonny jes’ nach- 
elly raised hell!’ 

“ T wouldn’t keer so much ef it didn’t 
hurt so bad,” the mother sighed. “I 
wucks so hard I gits a pain in de spine 
of my back, an’ it runs plumb down to 
de spine of my legs.” 

“?*Tain’t no use to argufy wid Sonny, 
howsomever,” Pa Mack added, shaking 
his head and speaking with deep con- 
viction. “ Dat boy shore is a bitter- 
spoken chile, an’ he suttinly did learn 
how to cuss an’ back-talk while he wus 
in de pen!” 

“Whar is Sonny now?” 
asked. 

“He’s up de creek about a mile, 
buildin’ a fo’-room cabin right close 
to de fresh-water spring,” Parlo told 
him. “ Marse Tom Gaitskill at de 
bank gib him de lumber on credick, and 
gib him five acres of de swamp land fer 
nothin’. He done finished two rooms, 
and he done cleaned de land an’ drained 
de swamp, an’ he’s raisin’ chickens and 
ducks an’ garden truck.” 

“ He muss be fixin’ to git married,” 
remarked Skeeter. 

“He’s done done it,” replied Son- 
ny’s father. “ He’s livin’ in dem two 
rooms wid his wife, but he comes down 

here eve’y day to bawl me out an’ gib 
me my advices.” 

“ Lawd, Lawd!” Vinegar exclaimed. 
“ Who did Sonny marry?” 

“He married Fatty Tubbs,” Parlo 
told him. “ Ain’t you miss her out of 
de Shin Bone Resteraw ?” 


Vinegar 
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By A. Hamilton Gibbs 


T was a very discreet little 
dinner. The four who sat 
down to it had that quiet 
certainty of movement, 
voice, and minor action 
which, in Englishmen, is 
the keynote of a long line 

of public school and university ances- 

tors, and in their women the mark of 
generations of willing subservience to 
male tradition. 

Delicately shaded candles in tall 
Ionic columns of very old silver did 
not so much light the dinner table as 
illuminate it, touching most delicately 
the petals of the flowers and the soft 
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skins of the young women, softening 
even the harder lines of the faces of 
the two men. 

In the deep fireplace under the high 
mantelpiece was a gentle glow of well 
behaved coals, which had been most 
carefully tended by the butler just be- 
fore the announcement that dinner 
was served. The only other light 
came from a_ beautiful Wedgwood 
bowl that had been made into an elec- 
tric table lamp. Covered with old 
English chintz, it emitted a mellow 
glow that brought out the rich wine 
color of the polished mahogany dress- 
er, whose shelves contained pieces of 

















china that had long outlived both their 
creator and their purchasers. 

As the butler and the maid came 
and went, noiseless on the thick car- 
pet, expressionless of face, as imper- 
sonal and finished in their technique as 
two expensive instruments of preci- 
sion; as burgundy succeeded sherry, 
and port burgundy, in the course of a 
well-thought-out series of dishes—the 
counterpart of which, nevertheless, 
had been served to their grandfathers 
in exactly the same sequence and with 
exactly the same ritual—it seemed im- 
possible to imagine anything that 
could disturb the mental serenity and 
stability of any one of that gently bred 
quartet. 

One of the women — the youngest 
one, Marjorie Wimperis— was en- 
gaged in solving the hardest problem 
that comes to any woman, whether or 
not to marry a certain man. That man 
was her host, General Warwick. It 
was a question that she had been try- 
ing to answer for some little time; 
and, as she smiled at the general di- 
agonally across the corner of the table, 
it was, curiously enough, the very per- 
fection of him and his surroundings— 
what she called his “ utter cocksure- 
ness ”—that made her hesitate to take 
the final step. 

Marjorie looked like her name. She 
was blue of eye and fluffy of hair, 
small boned, fragile, appealing; and 
yet some paradox of nature had given 
her a touch of steel, a capacity for 
keeping to lines of conduct in the face 
of opposition, which, to those who 
knew her, made her all the more de- 
sirable. It was this quality of honesty 
that she was trying to apply to a factor 
in the general that she couldn’t quite 
place—a factor that had made her re- 
ply, when he proposed to her: 

“T like you, Jack, tremendously, but 
—I’d like to think it over.” 
He had smiled quietly. 

“ All right,” he had said. 
no hurry. I can wait.” 

She was glad, then, that she hadn’t 
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given him an immediate “yes.” It 
was just that absence of hurry, that 
seeming certainty of the outcome, 
which made her wonder if the factor 
that puzzled her were not inhuman- 
ness. She wanted to be sure. 

In the army list his name and rank 
were inscribed as “‘ General the Hon. 
John Alastair FitzAllen Warwick, 
D.S.O., M.C.” Not a day over thirty- 
five, and a bare inch under six feet in 
height, he was a lean, ruddy-com- 
plexioned man who always looked as 
if he had just emerged from a cold 
bath and a rough toweling. His little 
black mustache, touched with ginger 
so that it resembled tortoise shell, bris- 
tled like a toothbrush. Broad of shoul- 
der and small of hip, in full regimen- 
tals he might have stood for the ideal 
soldier. Stripped and painted, he 
might have been own brother to a Red 
Indian. 

The youngest general in the British 
army, master of a pack of hounds in 
Leicestershire, captain of an interna- 
tional polo team, heir to an old and 
distinguished title, and with a present 
income that more than covered every 
bill he could run up, it was said of him 
that the greatest danger he had suc- 
cessfully survived was the eager clutch 
of society matrons who coveted him 
for their daughters. The jest contained 
more than a germ of truth, and yet, 
queerly enough, the first girl he asked 
to marry him, Marjorie Wimperis, 
couldn’t make up her mind. 

The general never changed his. 
Whether it were horses, politics, wom- 
en, theaters, polo, clothes, or his job, 
there was nothing he could be told. He 
never indulged in argument. He mere- 
ly stated his opinion. If it didn’t hap- 
pen to coincide with the other fellow’s, 
he quietly changed the subject. His 
religion was good form. 

Men liked him because he was a 
thorough sportsman and absolutely 
straight, and treated them as such until 
they proved themselves to the con- 
trary. Women either fell at his feet 
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or had no use for him, because, while 
he showed them the outward courtesy 
of a Raleigh, it became evident that 
for their opinions and their intelli- 
gence he had nothing but the amused 
tolerance of a grown-up listening to 
the prattle of a pretty child. 

Marjorie, of course, was an excep- 
tion. He had fallen in love with her, 
and so she was going to be his wife. 
It mattered considerably, therefore, 
what she thought or did not think. It 
mattered still more how he could in- 
fluence her, how he could set her right 
on certain points. 


II 


THE conversation at dinner, in 
which the other two—Marjorie’s mar- 
ried sister and her husband, Major 
Arthur Northrup, a brother officer to 
the general—shared equally, eventual- 
ly swung around to a relation of their 
several experiences since their last 
meeting, three days before. 

The general had been out for a 
couple of days with the Bicester, and 
smilingly told how his mare had come 
down with him at a certain blind jump, 
fortunately without hurting herself. 
Northrup and his wife had been con- 
sumedly bored paying a duty visit to an 
aunt in Brighton—an old lady from 
whom, as everybody knew, he had ex- 
pectations. 

At first Marjorie didn’t want to tell 
what she had been doing, and for a 
moment she looked a little embar- 
rassed when, as a natural result, she 
was pressed to stand and deliver. Fi- 
nally, with a little shrug of the shoul- 
ders, she admitted that she had been 
down to St. Dunstan’s to play and sing 
to the blind soldiers. 

The general took a sip of burgundy. 

“Oh, splendid!” he said briefly. 

Major Northrup’s eyebrows lifted 
an imperceptible trifle, and then he 
echoed the general: ‘Great work, 
Marjorie! You always seem to be 
doing weird things like that. Doesn’t 
it give you the jimjams?” 
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Mrs. Northrup laughed. 

“ Really,” she said, “‘ you two men 
are just as blind as any one in St. 
Dunstan’s. Marjorie has been doing 
it regularly for more than a year.” 

Marjorie laughed and tried to pass 
it off. 

“It’s pure selfishness on my part,” 
she said. “It’s the one audience that 
thoroughly appreciates my talents.” 

The general smiled. 

“Present company excepted,” he 
suggested; “or don’t we count?” 

Was it a shade of irony that Mar- 
jorie detected in his tone? She 
couldn’t be sure, but it touched in her 
that sense of coming up against barbed 
wire which she so often felt. To- 
night it scratched her the more keenly 
in that it implied criticism of some- 
thing’ that she. herself considered 
rather emotionally. 

She answered his question with an- 
other. 

“You soldiers are not much inter- 
ested to follow up the results of your 
profession, are you?” 

General Warwick was surprised. 

“Meaning St. Dunstan’s?” he 
queried. 

Marjorie nodded. 

“That’s one of the results,” 
plied dryly. | 

For a moment it seemed that the 
general was at a loss. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s hardly our 
job, is it?” 

“Why not?” insisted Marjorie. “I 
thought that the tradition of all regi- 
ments was that the men came first.” 

“ Perfectly correct,” agreed the gen- 
eral; “but no regiment could be ex- 
pected to wet-nurse several hundred 
men whose vacancies have all been 
made up.” 

“That was hardly what I meant,” 
said Marjorie. 

Northrup interrupted with a laugh. 

“ T think what Marjorie was driving 
at,” he said, “was that you and I 
ought to go and play and sing to ’em, 
too.” 
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Marjorie joined in the laugh. 

“IT wasn’t suggesting anything quite 
so Y. M. C. A. as that. I was only 
wondering why officers of your exalt- 
ed rank shouldn’t take an intelligent 
interest in the effects of war on the 
men who were once supposed to be 
your pride and joy.” 

Her faint underlining of the word 
“intelligent ” slipped by unnoticed. 
Warwick spread a hand casually. 

* Oh,” he said, “‘ the statistics on all 
that sort of thing are filed in the War 
Office.” He turned to Mrs. Northrup. 
“ Are there any shows worth seeing in 
town now?” 

Marjorie flushed. With the memory 
of what she had seen so many times 
in that hospital, it seemed to her that 
the general’s reply smacked almost of 
brutality. The utter callousness of it, 
the supreme insolence of his finishing 
his sentence by asking about the the- 
aters, made her wonder why she had 
ever for a moment even considered 
marrying the man. 

Before her sister could reply, she 
burst out: 

‘Statistics!’ Really, Jack, you are 
impossible! You can dismiss it with 
a lordly wave of the hand if you like, 
but one of these days you'll realize 
that the thousands of derelicts who are 
agonizing in every hospital in England 
are still human beings, and not merely 
columns of figures! If you’d ever seen 
them—if you'd ever been over the top 
yourself—” 

She stopped abruptly, catching her 
sister’s horrified eyes. The general re- 
tained his calm, however. 

“Vm awfully sorry, Marjorie,” he 
said. ‘‘ Believe me, I admire you tre- 
mendously for going and singing to 
those men, and I quite see your point 
of view. The only thing is that you 
don’t understand mine.” 

_ “I’m afraid I don’t,” replied Mar- 
jorie. 

General Warwick touched his little 
mustache and gave a sort of apologetic 
glance at Northrup. 
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“T hate talking shop,” he said; “ but 
just let me say one word before we 
drop the subject. You see, war’s like 
chess. In order to break through one 
has to sacrifice a pawn or two, or even 
a knight, if necessary. Of course one 
regrets the sacrifice, especially when, 
as in France, the pawns run to mil- 
lions; but you’ve got to realize that 
they are only pawns, after all. The 
point is that the game has to be won, 
by hook or by crook, so that all the 
other pawns and knights and the rest 
may—what shall I say?—live happily 
ever after. Those poor devils at St. 
Dunstan’s took it in the neck, while 
Northrup and I happen to be still in 
the game. It may be our turn to get it 
in the neck the next time. It’s just a 
matter of luck. ‘That’s why, to me, 
they are simply statistics. Er—don’t 
you think it would be a good idea to 
have our coffee over the drawing-room 
fire?” 

Mrs. Northrup immediately rose. 

“Good idea, Jack! I think that sofa 
of yours is almost immorally comfort- 
able.” 

She hooked her arm in her sister’s, 
and, followed by the two men, led the 
way from the dining room. As she 
passed out of the door, she gave Mar- 
jorie’s arm a squeeze and said in a 
whisper : 

“Go easy, old thing! That ‘ over 
the top’ remark of yours was nearly 
a Big Bertha!” 

“Wasn't it awful?” whispered 
Marjorie. ‘I could have bitten my 
tongue out; but all the same he de- 
served it, the brass hat!” 

It happened to be perfectly true, as 
Marjorie knew, that the general had 
never been over the top. As colonel 
of an artillery unit at the outbreak of 
the war, it was not his job to do so; 
and so, following his promotion to the 
staff, he had never known the heights 
and depths of emotion engendered in 
the infantryman by the process of per- 
sonal physical contact in battle. His 
concept of wounds and death had been 
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formed at long range, impersonally. 
Inevitably, therefore, his emotional re- 
actions lacked the clear-cut vigor of 
the infantryman’s. 


III 


In perfect synchronization with 
their arranging themselves in front of 
the drawing-room fire, the butler ap- 
peared with coffee and liqueurs. Gen- 
eral Warwick was in the act of hold- 
ing a match for the ladies to light their 
cigarettes, and Northrup was scientifi- 
cally pricking the end of a large cigar. 
Mrs. Northrup, older by five years 
than her sister, and with a correspond- 
ingly wider background in social tac- 
tics, was in full command of the con- 
versation. Even by the time her ciga- 
rette was alight, she had led it far 
from anything remotely resembling 
controversy; and both Marjorie Wim- 
peris and the general were taking part 
as easily and lightly as if there had 
never been a moment of tension be- 
tween them. 

Presently, when coffee had been re- 
moved, and the two cigars had each 
had their first half inch of ash deli- 
cately tapped off into a large brass re- 
ceptacle that had once been a German 
shell case, Marjorie consented to cross 
over to the piano and sing. In the soft 
light her white shoulders looked, as in- 
Geed they were, very beautiful. As the 
general watched and listened, from 
time to time letting out two thin curls 
of smoke from his nostrils, his physi- 
cal well-being induced a corresponding 
mental mellowness. 

“ A thoroughbred!” he thought. “ A 
thoroughbred with just the right touch 
of spirit! Metaphorically speaking, I 
shall need good hands; but after all, 
that’s as it should be. Incidentally I 
must tackle her on this quaint after- 
war attitude of hers. I’m afraid she’s 
stepped off on the wrong foot there. 
We'll have to see if we can’t get that 
set right.” 

He swung one leg over the other 
and sat back comfortably. The song 
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came to an end, and Marjorie moved 
as if to rise. 

“Oh, one more, please!” said the 
general. 

“Yes, go ahead, Marjorie,” added 
Northrup. ‘“ We like it.” 

So Marjorie swung around on the 
stool again, and, after an exploring 
chord or two, swung into the ballad 
of “ Rendle, My Son.” Perhaps there 
was a kindred feeling between herself 
and the hero of the song, for her voice 
throbbed with all the plaintiveness of 
the broken lad’s plea: 


“ Make my bed, mother, 
For I’m sick to my heart, 
And I fain would lie doon.” 


“What an extraordinary thing!” 
exclaimed the general, as she finished. 
“ Where on earth did you dig that up, 
Marjorie?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied. 
“T haven’t sung it for ages, but for 
some reason it popped into my head 
this evening.” © 

“By Jove, you know,” the general 
continued, “to hear that you’d never 
think that the Scotch were a race of 
fighters—eh, Northrup?” He chuck- 
led. “ One didn’t see them running to 
their mothers much in the recent show. 
All the same, there’s an uncanny fas- 
cination about that song. Do you 
know any more like it, Marjorie?” 

Marjorie shook her head. 

“There are lots of them,” she said, 
“but that’s the only one I remember. 
By the way, Jack, you were going to 
show me your new polo cup. Wouldn’t 
this be an excellent moment? I don’t 
think any of us have seen it.” 

“Rather!” said the general. “ T’ll 
go and get it. I usually put those 
things in my safe when I go off fora 
couple of days, as I did this week. 
It "ll only take a minute, if you'll ex- 
cuse me.” | 

Mrs. Northrup smiled at him. 

“ Of course, Jack,” she said. “ Ar- 
thur, dear, give me another cigarette. 
Marjorie ’ll have one, too.” 











While his guest attended to their 
minor creature comforts in the glow- 
ing semicircle of the fire, General 
Warwick quietly shut the door behind 
himself and crossed the wide hall to 
the library. He puffed contentedly on 
his cigar, seeing an omen in the fact 
that Marjorie had remembered to ask 
about the polo cup. It was good that 
a wife should be interested in her hus- 
band’s exploits. 

He swung open the library door and 
stepped in. The room was in dark- 
ness, save for the oblong of light that 
entered it from the hall. He put out 
his hand for the button of the electric 
switch. As he did so, there was a 
faint movement behind him, the door 
swung to with a soft thud, and a harsh 
voice said: 

“Tf you switch on that light, or 
make a noise, I’ll shoot!” 


IV 


GENERAL WARWICK’s reflexes were 
all in good working order. In the 
faint luminosity that came from the 
street, the burglar was hardly an add- 
ed thickening of the shadow; but, let- 
ting his cigar drop from his fingers, 
the general jumped for the voice. 

The impact produced a simultaneous 
grunt from both bodies, and something 
fell heavily to the carpet. From the 
other man’s smothered curse the gen- 
eral realized, with a chuckle, that the 
intruder had lost his revolver. Then, 
as he clutched at the practically invisi- 
ble but very tangible body, his mind 
registered the fact that it smelled vast- 
ly unclean. 

A sense of loathing went over him, 
a burst of rage, that in the middle of 
a pleasant dinner party he should be 
soiled by contact with such a filthy 
brute. It was beyond a joke. He had 
better knock the fellow cold quickly 
and make an end of it. 

The two men had their arms around 
each other. While the general, who 
unfortunately had the outside grip, 
strained to bend his antagonist back- 
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ward, the burglar, his hands knotted 
in the small of the general’s back, his 
chin wedged tightly in the hollow at 
the lapel of the general’s dinner jacket, 
stood like a rock and gave him heave 
for heave. 

“Damn it all!” thought Warwick. 
“This is perfectly absurd!” 

It never entered his mind to call any 
one. In some queer way that would 
have been outside his code — conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man, as the army somewhat stiltedly 
phrased it. He might jail the fellow 
afterward, but how could he possibly 
call for help? One didn’t—that was 
all! The very idea would have been 
ridiculous; and yet, at the same time, 
it was more or less ridiculous to think. 
that Northrup—who, the general re- 
membered, had been the champion 
heavyweight of the army—was quiet- 
ly entertaining his wife and Marjorie 
just across the hall, in utter ignorance 
of what was happening. 

The two struggling men made no 
noise as they swayed around in their 
curious dance, unless their jerky 
breathing could be called a noise. The 
carpet, which the general had brought 
back from an expedition into Persia, 
was heavy enough to deaden their 
shuffling feet;.and when—at the mo- 
ment when General Warwick felt an 
impulse to laugh—the burglar sensed 
a slight slackening of resistance, and 
snatched the opportunity to swing his 
antagonist off his feet and fall on him, 
only some one immediately outside the 
door might have been attracted by the 
sound. 

Like lightning the burglar’s hand 
shifted to the general’s throat, only to 
fumble and slip on the starchy smooth- 
ness of his dress collar. Enraged, the 
rufhan swung a great fist, aiming at 
the other man’s chin. Not only was 
the light too poor for nice judgment, 
however, but his position was such 
that a knock-out was impossible. His 
fist landed in the vicinity of the gen- 
eral’s ear. 
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The pain was severe, but, like a good 
fighter, the general gave no indication 
of it. Had there been a light in the 
room, however, his opponent might 
have taken warning from the change 
that came over his whole expression. 
He had looked determined before, a 
little angry, rather bored, but as that 
pain shot through his ear a fierce 
gleam came into his eyes. 

He forgot his desire to laugh, for- 
got his guests, forgot, for that matter, 
that he was a British general. Time 
and place were obliterated. More than 
ever, at that moment, did he resemble 
a Red Indian, silent, berserk, his whole 
mind and body, his traditions and his 
ancestry, coordinated to a single end— 
the overcoming of his enemy. 

It didn’t matter any more that his 
enemy had an evil odor and was un- 
pleasant to touch. It didn’t matter 
that he was ruining his dinner clothes, 
or that he was committing a gross 
breach of good form in leaving his 
guests for an unconscionable time. The 
general had become nothing but a male 
engaged in the task of asserting his 
supremacy over another male. He 
was at last experiencing something, at 
least, of that reduction to the primary 
which becomes forever part of the 
equipment of the man who went over 
the top. 

For a moment his hand came into 
contact with the burglar’s mouth. Ap- 
parently this other animal had sensed 
the psychological change in the terms 
of the struggle, for he snapped at the 
hand with his teeth. The general 
jerked it away, and a second later 
found himself clutching his enemy’s 
ear. He tore at it, wrenched the man’s 
head this side and that, and heard a 
yielding hiss of pain. In another mo- 
ment he succeeded in working a leg 
over the burglar’s, and at last, with a 
rolling heave, he swung to the top and 
lay full length on the other man’s 
struggling body. 

There was no dress collar to make 
his hands slip, for only a dirty rag 
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was around the burglar’s throat. The 
general grunted with primeval satis- 
faction and worked one hand under 
the scrubby chin. Then, with a 
strange swimming motion, he worked 
his body up his enemy’s body, his own 
chin tucked well in to miss the bur- 
glar’s flailing fists, until at last his 
other hand also found the man’s 
throat. Deliberately his thumbs closed 
round the Adam’s apple and went in 
deep. 

The fists ceased their flailing. They 
became pathetic, ineffectual hands that 
clutched at the general’s wrists, trying 
vainly to tear their steel-like grip from 
the bursting throat. 

A faint odor of singeing wool began 
to steal through the air, queerly sour, 
as if mingled with the dampness of the 
half smoked cigar that still lay smol- 
dering on the carpet. It didn’t reach 
the general. He was too closely in 
contact with a stronger odor. 

Suddenly, outside in Half Moon 
Street, there came the slow, rhythmic 
clip, clop of an old cab horse, growing 
louder as it came steadily along. The 
general found himself counting the 
hoof beats in groups of fours; and 
after they had turned a corner and 
died away again, a voice inside him 
sent on repeating: 

““One, two, three, four—one, two, 
three, four—’” 

All the time savagely, relentlessly, 
but almost unconsciously, in the dark- 
ness his hands photographed to him 
the unforgetable feel of that tortured 
throat. 

Suddenly a new discovery penetrat- 
ed the general’s consciousness. The 
resistance of the body beneath his had 
altogether ceased, giving place to ab- 
ject limpness. Instantly he came out 
of his absorption. His hands released 
his victim’s throat. 

“Good God!” he muttered. “ What 
have I done?” 

Leaping to his feet, he switched on 
the light and pushed the bell button. 
The other man lay motionless in the 














middle of the floor, his face almost 
black. His cap was a foot or two 
away. Near the door was an auto- 
matic revolver. 

The general’s hands twitched. He 
held them out and looked at them. 

“God!” he said, and wiped them on 
his trousers. 

A moment later he was kneeling by 
the prostrate body, feeling for the 
man’s heart. ‘There was not the faint- 
est flutter. Rather slowly now the 
general rose once more and stood look- 
ing down at the swollen face. He felt 
faint and sick. 

There was a discreet tap on the 
door, and it opened. 

“You rang, sir?” queried the but- 
ler, and then his mouth dropped wide. 
“My Gawd, sir! What’s ’appened? 
Is he dead, sir?” 

“ Come in and shut the door, John- 
son,” snapped the general. “ Phone 
the police, and tell them to hurry 
around here. Then get hold of the 
doctor. You'd better stay till the po- 
lice come. I’m afraid the fellow’s 
dead, but you might try and pump air 
into his lungs, to see if there’s any 
hope. I’m going to change.” 

Alone in his bedroom, the general 
stood very still and took a deep breath. 
The burglar was dead. With his two 
hands he had killed the man. He 
would be formally charged with man- 
slaughter and immediately acquitted 
on the ground of self-defense; but the 
general’s mind was not visualizing law 
courts and judges. It had thrown 
back to trenches full of stiffened 
bodies, locked in each other’s rigid 
arms, some with faces crushed in, 
others swollen and black like that of 
the burglar. 

6s God ig 
der—” 

Once more he held up his hands and 
looked at them as if they were infect- 
ed with something unclean. 

Twenty minutes later, immaculate 
as ever in a complete change of dress 
clothes, but smelling strongly of car- 


he muttered. ‘I won- 
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bolic soap, the general quietly opened 
the door of the drawing-room. In his 
hand was the polo cup. 

Mrs. Northrup turned to him with a 
rather nervous laugh. 

“We were just going to start three- 
handed bridge,” she said. ‘“ Thank 
Heaven you’ve decided to come back 
just in time to save us from that de- 
pressing occupation!” 

Northrup laughed. 

“ Does it usually take you forty-five 
minutes to open that safe of yours, 
Jack?” he asked. ‘“ My only theory 
was that you’d lost the combination 
and were practicing some Raffles stuff 
up there. Now tell us the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but, so help 
you!” 

The general put the polo cup down 
on a table. 

“I’m awfully sorry to have been so 
long,” he said. “I found a fellow 
waiting for me in the library—a mat- 
ter of urgent business that I had to 
settle on the spot. Incidentally, he’s 
still there, and if you'll forgive me ”— 
he smiled at the ladies—‘I’d like to 
borrow Northrup for a few minutes 
to act as a witness to a certain deed. 
Do you mind, old man?” 

“ Apparently it wouldn’t make any 
difference if I did,” said Northrup, 
hauling himself out of the depths of 
his armchair. “ All -right—lead on, 
Macduff !’” 

But the general walked over to the 
sofa, where Marjorie sat watching 
him with curious eyes. 

“By the way, Marjorie,” he said; 
“on the matter of those war casualties 
being merely statistics to me—do you 
remember ?” 

Marjorie’s eyes widened. 

“T’d like to talk to you about it 
some time,” said the general. “TI 
rather think I’ve changed my mind. 
You'll excuse us for a few minutes 
more, won’t you?” 

As Marjorie answered, he was sur- 
prised at the new note of warmth in 
her voice. 
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i mE, by means of this arti- 
I cle, I can coax boys and 
v 





girls, men and women, to 
live the healthy life, to mix 
a reasonable amount of 
hard work with their play, 
then I shall feel that winning the heavy- 
weight championship of the world has 
helped me to do some real good in 
showing you how to win success. 

As Henry Ford and Father Duffy 
told me at the beginning, it is true that 
young people will pay attention to 
what a champion urges them to do. 
Perhaps it is not the man they listen 
to, but the title that attracts them. 

Yet you may feel enough interest to 





























go on reading, even though the writer 
has laid aside the title. For it is certain 
that a man must know how to make 
the best use of his resources or he 
could never win the title, and what has 
helped him can help others. 

So it may be in order for me to ad- 
vise the youngsters who are building 
up their physical assets by hardy exer- 
cise, and for those who are not quite 
so young, but have built up strength 
enough, and want to keep up a sane 
system of work and play that will help 
them to get everything out of life that 
is in it. Not selfishly, either; for the 
one who can do most for his fellow 
man is the one who keeps himself most 











fit, ready and glad to do his work 
every day. 

In the few years I have lived I have 
observed that the best workers are the 
happy ones, whether they are keeping 
accounts, or working with their hands, 
or carrying on a big business with 
loads of responsibility on their backs. 
The Happy Warrior 
is no mere figure of 
speech. 

If you are one of 
the lucky fellows who 
can go through the 
dry routine of setting- 
up exercises, or can 
work cheerfully with 
dumb-bells, wands, or 
Indian clubs, by all 
means do your drill 
with them moderately 
every day. 

The ideal time for 
exercising is some- 
where between an 
hour after breakfast and an hour be- 
fore luncheon. That is the period when 
all of our faculties seem to be at their 
best, the high tide of energy for the 
day. Most of us spend those hours in 
shop or store or office, busy at the task 
that earns our living. 

The next best time to exercise is 
after the day’s work is done and be- 
fore the last meal of the day. The 
third best time is before breakfast. So 
that for most of us the choice narrows 
down to either one of the last two 
periods. 

Suppose you are one of those gifted 
individuals who awake in the morning 
full of energy, so brimming over with 
“pep” that you feel strong enough to 
push over a house. Don’t try it. Don’t 
let natural high spirits tempt you to 
waste energy that you will need to run 
your machine through the fourteen or 
fifteen hours of the active day. 

A busy day may be compared with 
a Marathon run—and who would be 
foolish enough to start a Marathon 
with a sprint? Besides, no matter 
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how high your spirits when you 
awake, you have not eaten anything 
for ten or eleven hours, and the 
strength provided by food —the fuel 
for your engine—is not at its peak. 
Some may object that in my last 
period of training for a contest I did 
half my day’s work before breakfast. 
That was because I 
was getting ready for 
a special kind of exer- 
tion, at an unusual 
hour, and had to ar- 
range a special 
schedule of training 
hours, with only two 
meals a day; whereas 
the suggestions I am 
making on these pages 
are to fit the program 
of men and women 
who eat three meals a 
day and are busy 
earning a living from 
morning to evening. 
Therefore, if you can arrange to 
give half an hour before breakfast to 
some kind of exercise, be sure to take 
it on second speed, and don’t let any- 
thing tempt you to run through it on 


high. 
II 


An English physiologist wrote a 
while ago that the overzealous athlete 
often got as drunk on his exercise as 
the drunkard gets on his liquor; that 
the feeling of exhilaration which 
comes with free play of the nerves and 
muscles tempts him to excess; that he 
feels tremendously. stimulated by the 
fun and activity—but that he is sure to 
experience the reaction which is bound 
to follow stimulation, and, if he car- 
ries his fun too far, he must surely 
suffer for it. 

The exercise addict may not feel as 
sick and disgusted with life as the 
drunkard feels when he is sobering 
up, but the excess of play will hurt 
him a great deal in the long run. I 
hope every one of you who reads this 
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will keep within safe bounds, no mat- 
ter how fine you feel while exercising. 

One rule no one can escape: you 
must pay for your fun; and, if you 
take too much, you will have to pay 
too much. I am not sure that, of the 
two, the drinker of strong liquors may 
not live the longer. And as for feel- 
ing fine or the opposite, who can feel 
more wretched and good for nothing 
than the athlete who has “ gone 
stale”? 


I cannot too often urge you to be- 


temperate in the use of exercise, which 
is as necessary as food if we want to 
be fit, but is poisonous as alcohol if we 
abuse it. We are all apt to think that, 
if a little of a good thing is good for 
us, a great deal of it will be better. But 
that is not true half the time. Enough 
- is good, but too much is bad. 

How are we to know when we have 
had enough exercise? By watching 
for signs of fatigue. Probably one of 
the best rules any athlete, young or 
old, champion or mere plodder, can 
keep in mind and obey is this: 


WHEN YOU FEEL, TIRED, STOP! 


How often a man plays too many 
sets of tennis or too many rounds of 
golf in one day, and even when he ad- 
mits next day that he knows he has 
overtaxed his energies, he will say, “I 
never felt the least bit tired while I 
was playing.” We are all apt to act 
that way, to skip about the court on 
tiptoe in the fifth set, or to climb the 
long hill to the thirty-sixth green with 
the stride of a lad starting on vacation. 

But look a little further into the 
situation: did you not feel now and 
then in the last set at tennis an inclina- 
tion to sit down and let some one else 
finish it for you, or, somewhere in the 
last nine holes of the thirty-six, that 
you were weary of concentrating on 
each stroke, of eternally striving to 
keep the head down? Of course you 
did. And when you nevertheless per- 
suaded yourself that you were still fit 
as a fiddle, you were simply practicing 
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the psychology of success—the refusal 
to admit fatigue —that has done so 
much to make this nation great. 

The man or woman who wants to 
work happily through a long life will 
practice watching for signs of fatigue 
when playing for recreation and to 
stop playing when those signs appear. 
It can be done by all of us if we will 
put our minds on it. 

We read every season of the sudden 
death of elderly gentlemen on the golf 
course from heart failure, sometimes 
while struggling in a bunker, some- 
times on the tee after an unusually fine 
drive. This does not mean that golf 
is bad for elderly gentlemen—even for 
those with weak hearts—if they will 
take it in moderation; but it does mean 
that golf is bad for anybody who over- 
does it. 

Brittle old hearts stop beating under 
the strain—but stout young hearts will 
suffer overstrain, too, and even though 
they do not collapse inimediately, they 
will pay for overdoing in the long run. 

The temperate man who takes little 
or no exercise lives longer and happier 
and achieves more success than the 
violent sportsman. 


Ill 


Ir we look deep for the reason why 
we are apt to play too hard, we find 
that it grows out of our constant striv- 
ing for success in everything, the spirit 
that enabled the fathers of our coun- 
try to conquer the wilderness and build 
up a mighty nation. It is a fine spirit 
—when not carried to excess. 

Everyone who has tried to win at 
any sport, whether on a primary school 
track team or a university football 
eleven, knows that in all the world of 
athletics there is only one disgrace— 
to be a quitter. How often we hear 
the coach plead with the athlete to 
buck up and do his best when he feels 
his head swim and his breath scorch 
his throat—because the enemy is feel- 
ing that way, too, and therefore that is 
the time to go get him! 














The lad who makes his supreme ef- 
fort while the world is reeling under 
his feet is the one we all admire, 
whether he wins or loses, because he 
is a game, big-hearted fellow who sees 
it through for all he is worth. 

That is a worthy spirit, the right 
spirit, in every struggle of supreme 
importance. You 
may say that every 
game on the sea- 
son’s schedule is of 
supreme impor- 
tance, and must be 
fought out that 
way if you do your 
duty. That is true. 

Remember, 
though, that you 
used to come up to 
these games after a 
long course of prep- 
aration, in which 
the heart, the other 
interior organs, and 
the muscular 
powers had been carefully worked up 
to their highest pitch of excellence. At 
such a time the athlete can do his ut- 
most without danger of injuring 
himself. . 

But after we leave school or college, 
and devote most of our energies to 
earning a living, it is foolish to carry 
the old spirit of the track, field and 
river into our schedule of healthful 
exercise. The man earning his living 
has neither the time nor the energy to 
keep in prime athletic condition. 

This is one of the hardest prob- 
lems we have to face to-day. I have 
seen game men, long out of training, 
struggling through an extra set of ten- 
nis or round of golf with hands shaky, 
or legs wabbling a little, or the face 
haggard; yet no one dared suggest that 
they ought to stop, because they might 
be offended by imagining a reflection 
on their courage and endurance. 

Yet every man owes it to himself, 
and to those dependent on him, to keep 
careful watch for signs of fatigue 
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while playing games, and to stop when 
he feels tired. Remember, the hard- 
working business or professional man, 
no longer a boy, is not fortified with 
months of steady training to stand a 
hard grind, and if he allows the old 
spirit of competitive athletics to gov- 
ern him, he is sure to suffer. 

And suppose he 
will not stoop to 
safe play and mod- 
eration? Well, then, 
he will make some 
undertaker happy! 


IV 
SOMETIMES 
I wonder if the 


English do not get 
more good out of 
their system of 
“going in for” 
athletic games in 
moderation than 
we get out of our 
system of going 
into athletics “ for all we are worth.” 

I do not say that any English team 
or English athlete ever fails to give 
every ounce of energy in the struggle 
for victory when the occasion demands 
it: John Bull is just as anxious to win 
as we are. 

As for the joyful British veterans 
at golf, cricket, tennis, or hunting, you 
can’t begin to count them. These men 
really live. And there is no reason 
why we Americans cannot get as much 
lifelong profit and fun as they do out 
of their devotion to sports if we choose 
to make it an asset instead of a lia- 
bility. 

Remember the simple things, how 
good for us they are: a brisk and 
pleasant walk, a quiet row or paddle 
along a picturesque stream, a day’s 
fishing, the great pleasure of making 
and keeping a garden. Honestly, there 
are so many delightful ways of mix- 
ing play with a little warm work that 
we can all enjoy life to the full if we 
really want to try for it. 
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THE THREAD OF THE STORY 


TIONTREAL was. excited 
over the mysterious double 
murder of the wealthy 
Margaret Hilliard and her 
wy secret fiancé, Paul Grego- 
ry, a poor young architect. 
The girl was shot in Mount Royal 
Park at night, and. Gregory was 
clubbed to death in his apartment. 

Miss Hilliard had gone alone to a 
wild, lonely section of the park, ap- 
parently to keep a tryst. Hinky Lewis 
had been seen following her, and had 
run from the scene immediately after 
the shot was fired. Naturally, Hinky 
was arrested and charged with the 
crime. A revolver with one chamber 
discharged was found in his pocket. 

There was little doubt of his guilt, 
but the prisoner’s attorney, Michael 
Brent, undertook to clear him. 

Brent, an ambitious young bachelor, 
who wore a beard to add dignity to his 
court room appearance, found a frag- 
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ment of a letter cau- 
tioning Paul not to visit 
“No. go” any more, as 
it was a dangerous place. 

Brent investigated the case inde- 
pendently of the police, believing that 
the latter were interested chiefly in 
fastening guilt upon his client. By 
clever maneuvering he discovered a 
taxi driver who had taken Gregory to 
the Chat Noir, a notorious underworld 
thoroughfare, but careful search failed 
to locate a No. go on that street. 

On the Chat Noir, however, the at- 
torney caught sight of a winsome girl 
—Norah Gray, just arrived from Eng- 
land. She was escorted by her step- 
father, Midge Tapley, denizen of the 
Montreal underworld. Tapley earned 
his livelihood by toadying to Laboeuf, 
boss of the Chat Noir. 

Shortly after Brent had passed her 
on the narrow, ugly street, Norah en- 
countered Laboeuf, who became offen- 
sive, but was saved from him by the 
intervention of Burger, a cripple. 

Meanwhile, following another clew, 
Brent interviewed Pelham Starr, who 
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said Gregory had led a double life, as- 
sociating with an underworld girl on 
the Chat Noir! 

Then the newspapers published an 
unidentified woman’s photograph 
found in Gregory’s apartment. Brent 
later saw that woman in a No. 90 
house on a side street off the Chat 
Noir, but she refused to talk. — 

Puzzled by the attorney’s presence 
in the neighborhood, Laboeuf detailed 
Midge to ascertain what he was seek- 
ing, and, if he were a detective, to do 
away with him. 

Midge pretended to be confidential, 
lured the attorney up an alley and hit 
him on the head with a piece of lead 
pipe. Laboeuf shoved the victim down 
a manhole into the sewer. 

Later Brent’s hat, coat, and watch 
were located, and were identified sor- 
rowfully by his assistant, Minton. 





CHAPTER XIX 
THE RED LIGHT 
ICHAEL BRENT was un- 


conscious when he was 
thrust into the manhole, 
but the tingling shock of 
his immersion in cold 
water brought him back to 
his senses. 

At first he had no recollection of the 
battle in the street. He had not the 
slightest idea of what had. happened to 
him, and he was only aware of a stab- 
bing pain in his head, of utter dark- 
ness all about, of a great, hollow roar- 
ing, of surging waters, and of some 
tremendous force that was sweeping 
him irresistibly forward. 

7 
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Frisco Fat stared doubtfully at Brent, who was 
sitting on the cot 


He was whirled about like a cork; 
water splashed over him; the icy cold 
penetrated his body. He made a few 
instinctive struggles and his hands 
slipped against a wet, slimy wall. Then 
he was flung out into the middle of 
the roaring stream again. 

His brain cleared. He knew now 
what had happened. 

The blackness was profound. ‘The 
roar of the sewer was like thunder, 
echoing and reéchoing from the invisi- 
ble walls. He struggled in the violent 
onrush of water, but his efforts were 
futile; the current was terrific, and in 
any case he was plunging down a sub- 
terranean prison. 

Again he brushed against the side 
of the sewer, grasping vainly at 
smooth, wet stone, and then he went 
whirling out into the depths again. 

Above him flashed a yellow glare; 
it seemed compounded of great stars 
set in a circle, and it vanished in an 
instant. He had passed beneath an- 
other manhole. But he was swept on. 
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Blackness engulfed him utterly. 

Brent was in a dazed state, and his 
battle for life was instinctive. His 
struggle in the great sewer was a 
nightmare. For the first time in his 
life he knew terror. He had no hope 
of ever seeing the outer world again. 

The attorney felt that this dreadful 
journey could have but one end. He 
was tossed about like a chip, sub- 
merged, flung against the slippery 
walls, dragged back into the current. 
Through his mind, like a steel thread, 
ran the thought, “I am dying!” 

He felt a surge of panic at the pros- 
pect of gradually losing consciousness, 
of perishing miserably down in the 
filthy darkness beneath the city streets, 
of becoming a limp, drenched, anony- 
mous form washed out into the sullen 
river. 

The drowning man caught sight of 
a peculiar pillar of light in the void 
ahead; then he was battered against 
the wall, his scrabbling fingers slipping 
vainly on the surface of the masonry, 
and the illumination was temporarily 
blotted out. 

The very sight of light gave him 
hope, but as he was swept closer he 
saw that while the pillar of light was 
pouring through an opening in the 
roof of the sewer, the masonry was 
several feet above, and beyond his 
reach. 

He could not hold out much longer. 
If he were swept past this shaft he 
would never live to reach another. 

All his thoughts were in confusion; 
the crimson gleam was the one reality 

in a roaring insanity. It seemed to 
draw away from him, rising higher 
above, a circle of red light beyond his 
outflung arm, a good two feet from 
his finger tips. 

The current swept him beneath the 
shaft, and then he saw something 
against the gleaming wall, something 
barely discernible in the light from 
above—two slim black bars of steel, 
with rungs between—a little ladder 
dangling against the side of the tunnel. 
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He saw it in time, just as he was 
plunging past, and reached for it fran- 
tically. 

Desperate fingers closed about a 
cold, wet rung. The current wrenched 
at his body. He clung there by one 
hand. 

His fingers began to slip. He tried 
to seize the rung with his other hand, 
but missed the ladder altogether. 

Water was breaking over him, he 
could not shake the inexorable grip of 
the current, he was suffocating. 

And then, with a last despairing 
gesture, his free hand found the rung 
and he clutched the little bar of steel. 
He clung there, gasping, swaying from 
side to side with the wash of the foul 
waters. 

After a while Brent managed to 
drag himself up so that his feet were 
on a rung beneath the surface, and he 
emerged, dripping, from the water, 
and struggled up into the shaft beneath 
the open manhole. 

Despite the hollow roar of the sewer 
he could hear the clank of machinery 
on the street above. 

Painfully, rung by rung, he ascend- 
ed toward the street. He was in that 
condition commonly known as being 
more dead than alive. He was wretch- 
edly cold, his body ached with pain, 
his head throbbed. Every movement 
was agonizing. 

It seemed an interminable length of 
time before his head and shoulders 
emerged from the manhole and he 
sprawled halfway over the side, ex- 
hausted, filling his lungs with the pure 
night air. 

A few yards away a massive steel 
monster clanked and pounded in the 
gloom; he could see a cloud of rolling 
smoke and little jets of flame, glowing 
red coals, and dark figures moving 
about like gnomes. Immediately above 
him, on a tripod, was suspended a 
scarlet lantern; this had cast the pillar 
of ruddy illumination into the black- 
ness of the sewer. The red light had 
saved his life! 
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He crawled out, thanking his stars 
and the city government for the cir- 
cumstance that had sent a repair gang 
to this street on this particular night. 

Brent scrambled wearily to his feet. 
Had any of the workmen seen that 
drenched, fearful apparition rising 
from the manhole they would have 
been thrown into an uproar, but it so 
happened that they were all engaged 
some distance away at the time, and 
his emergence was unnoticed. 

His first instinctive movement was 
toward the ruddy fires of the great 
machine. Then he paused, and in 
obedience to a resolution not yet fully 
formed, he turned aside and stumbled 
off into the shadows. 

No one had seen Michael Brent, and 
if any one chanced to look up a mo- 
ment later in time to see the vague 
form beyond the circle of light, he 
paid no attention, for in the city 
streets dark wraiths come and go mys- 
teriously on their obscure errands and 
no one pays them even the tribute of 
curiosity. ‘The workmen were busy. 
Their iron monster clanked and pound- 
ed, breathing smoke and flame in the 
night. 

Brent avoided the men and crept 
into the darkness. A plan was form- 
ing in his throbbing head, its basis be- 
ing a determination that no one should 
be aware of his escape from the sewer. 
His enemies believed him dead; then, 
dead he would remain. 

Wet, cold and exhausted, he lurched 
down a narrow street that he saw near 
by. He wanted to find a place where 
he could warm himself and dry his 
clothes, but he knew that he would at- 
tract attention wherever he went, be- 
cause of the shocking state of his gar- 
ments. 

The pain at the back of his head 
was severe. He felt, tentatively, and 
when he withdrew his fingers he found 
that they were sticky with blood. He 
had lost his hat. Water was dripping 
from his drenched clothes. 

He came to the end of the little 
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street and found himself near a park. 
He had no idea of his whereabouts, 
and he was unable to identify the 
place, but he crossed the road and sat 
down on a bench beneath a clump ‘of 
trees. 

A light mist was drifting down; he 
had scarcely noticed it when he 
emerged from the sewer, but in the 
park it was more evident. The scat- 
tered lights were dim, their radiance 
diffused in the gentle haze of gray. 
The bulk of some great building be- 
yond the distant street loomed fantas- 
tically through the gathering fog. The 
naked trees drooped limply, and the 
footpath was strewn with soggy 
leaves. The road gleamed like black 
ice. 

Brent shivered. His immediate 
needs were warmth, shelter, dry cloth- 
ing. 

The reasonable course was obvious. 
He could go to his apartment, stopping 
at the nearest police station to report 
the affair. But the plan that was in 
his mind when he crawled out of the 
manhole and avoided the workmen 
near by predicated a course neither 
reasonable nor obvious. 

He was, to the satisfaction of his 
enemies, a dead man. But who were 
these enemies, and why had they de- 
sired his death? He was convinced 
that the little man who had attacked 
him was something more than a com- 
mon footpad. He was not playing a 
lone hand. ‘There were others in- 
volved. 

It all led back, of course, to No. go. 
His interest in that sinister dwelling 
had brought swift and definite conse- 
quences. Within five minutes of his 
rash visit to the place, an attempt had 
been made upon his life. 

Well, it was evidence enough that 
No. 90 held dark secrets that unscru- 
pulous people meant to guard at any 
cost. He had learned that it did not 
pay to attack them in the open, and 
now he was resolved to fight them at 
their own game. Here, by a neat turn 
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of fate, they had unwittingly given 
him the best possible weapon—the as- 
sumption of his own death. 

But this weapon, to be effective, 
must be retained intact. He held the 
upper hand so long as they considered 
him out of the way forever, and to 
confirm this belief, to convince them 
that he was no longer to be feared, he 
must abandon his identity and resume 
the campaign in new guise. Michael 
Brent was dead, a lifeless hulk in the 
oblivion of the sewer. He must pro- 
ceed on that premise. 

It was raining now, a wretched, 
clammy drizzle that seemed to ma- 
terialize out of the fog rather than 
fall from the sky, but he was already 
so completely drenched that it didn’t 
bother him. 

With the rain, the mist became 
heavier, and the great building beyond 
the park was obliterated, the lights be- 
came hazier, and only the trees near 
by could be distinguished in the en- 
veloping grayness. 

Bareheaded, drenched to the skin, 
utterly exhausted, Brent sat on the 
park bench, hunched forward deject- 
edly, fondling the little black beard in 
the gesture that was habitual with him 
when engrossed in thought. 

A gust of cold wind shook the 
branches above him, and there was a 
heavy shower of raindrops from the 


wet twigs, spattering out of the 
drizzle. 
He couldn’t stay here all night. He 


must find shelter—but finding shelter 
meant coming in contact with people, 
and he wanted to avoid that. 

No one must see Michael Brent in 
the flesh. It was necessary for the 
success of his scheme that there be hue 
and cry over his disappearance, and he 
could not risk having some casual 
passer-by recollect having seen him 
several hours after he was presumably 
dead. 

The beard, of course, must go. 

This was regrettable; Brent cher- 
ished that beard. Still, he reflected, 
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it was fortunate that he had a beard to 
discard. Without it his appearance 
would be so greatly altered that he 
could assume his new identity with lit- 
tle risk of discovery. 

The characteristic black hat was 
gone. He would wear a cap. 

His meditations were interrupted 
by a crunching step on the gravel. The 
attorney looked up. 





CHAPTER XX 
COMPANIONS IN MISERY 


OOMING out of the mist 

advanced a bulky figure, 
just an obscure shadow in 
the gloom. At first Brent 
thought the newcomer was 
a policeman, but ‘the fel- 
low shuffled down the path instead of 
pacing with deliberate stride, and 
when he was abreast of the bench he 
was revealed as a stout, thickset man 
with a jovial, unshaved face beneath 
an exceedingly battered hat. Brent 
could see him quite clearly in the radi- 
ance of the near-by light. 

The stranger had stiffened, like an 
animal, when he caught sight of Brent. 
Now he halted. They peered at one 
another in the fog. 

“ B’soir,’ growled the newcomer. 

“Good night!” Brent lowered his 
head. He had no desire for company 
just then. But the stout stranger said 
cheerfully: “Oh, so you're not a 
Frenchie, huh?” and sat down beside 
him. 

Brent did not move. 

“Seems like everybody I’ve spoke 
to since I landed in this burg to-night 
couldn’t talk English. Wet night, 
brother !” 

6é Very.” 

“Not so good for floppin’ in the 
park, is it?” ‘The man had a hearty, 
throaty voice that somehow imbued 
confidence; he was friendly without 
arousing that instinctive mistrust the 
city bred man has for strangers. 

Brent studied the gravel at his feet, 




















and one hand was cupped about his 
chin, hiding the beard. 

“Not very good,” he agreed. 

A silence. Then: “ Up against it, 
brother ?” 

6é Some.” 

“ Broke?” 

Brent nodded, silently. 

“*So’m I. What of it?” 

“ Companions in misery.” 

The stranger shifted about to get a 
better look at Brent, and the bench 
creaked under his weight. 

“Kind of an educated egg, huh? 
But I get you. Companions in misery 
is good. Been like this before?” 

“This is the first time.” 

“T thought so. It gets you the first 
time. When you’ve been havin’ your 
ups and downs as long as me you 
don’t take it so bad. Just the same, 
it’s too bad if you gotta sleep in the 
park just for the need of a dime.” 

Brent looked up at his companion. 
In the dim light he could discern the 
man’s broad, coarse, good-natured 
face, with its shrewd eyes, bulbous 
nose and wide mouth; he was in bad 
need of a shave, for there was a brist- 
ly black smudge above his upper lip 
and on his fat jowls and chin. He 
wore no collar, his coat was turned up 
about his neck, his clothes were unbe- 
lievably tattered. 

“Can you get a bed for a dime 

“Where you been, brother? 
you can get a flop for a dime.” 

“ Near here?” 

“There’s a flop-house down the 
street. You'll see a sign over the door: 
‘Good Beds—Tei Cents.’ The last 
part is honest.” 

“The beds can’t be very good.” 

“Whaddaya expect for a dime? 
Feathers ?” 

“Are you going to sleep in the 
park?” 

The stranger shrugged. “Oh, I'll 
mebbe prowl around some more and 
see if I can rap for a touch. It ain’t 
so late, and people are soft when it’s 
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rainin’, 


p?? 


Sure 
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Brent fumbled in his pockets. 
felt two or three drenched and soggy 
bills, a few coins. He found a quarter 
and handed it to the man by his side. 

“TI guess I can stake you.” 

With no apparent surprise the man 


took the money. “ Thanks, brother. 
How about yourself? Gonna sit here 
all night?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The derelict edged closer on the 
bench. He was peering at Brent’s 
clothes. 

“Say,” he demanded, “ where the 
hell have you been? Swimmin’?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“You're soaked. I’m wet myself, 
but I’m not that wet, for it ain’t been 
rainin’ long enough.” He looked 
closer. “ And if you don’t mind me 
noticin’ it,” he went on, in a quieter 
voice, “ you’ve had a pretty bad crack 
on the dome.” 

“ An accident.” 

“Listen, brother. I mind my own 
business, see. I’m what you folks 
would call a tramp, and they call me 
Frisco Fat. ‘That’s all you need to 
know about me, and I don’t want to 
know nothin’ about you. But if you 
got anythin’ on your mind you can 
spill it, and mebbe I can help. You 
look to me like somebody had beat hell 
outa you and dumped you in the river, 
and you ain’t got over it yet.” 

“Tm all right. I’m just trying to 
figure something out.” 

“Gonna sit here in the rain all night 
to do your figurin’?” 

The drizzle had become a shower. 
Brent came to a sudden resolution. 

“Perhaps you cau help me,” he said. 
“ The fact is, I want to get rid of this 
beard, and I don’t want to have people 
see me until I do.” 

Frisco Fat sat back and raised his 
eyebrows significantly. 

“On the lam, eh? Well, I been 
there myself. Looks like you had to 
do a little bit of battlin’ and swimmin’ 
on the get-away, too. Don’t be scared 
of me spillin’ anythin’. If you've 
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bust outa stir, I don’t blame yuh for 
not wantin’ to go back.” 

From this Brent gathered that his 
companion assumed he had _ just 
escaped from prison, and, as Frisco 
Fat appeared to view this with sym- 
pathy, he did not go out of his way to 
correct the impression. 

“I don’t dare go much farther,” he 
said, “until I get rid of this beard, 
you see.” 

“Right! And lemme tell you, 
brother, you’re lucky you’ve got that 
trellis work to start with. Mow ’em 
off, and you’re a new man. How come 
they let you keep ’em if you were in 
stir?” 

Brent hesitated. “‘ I—well—I wasn’t 
really in prison—” 

“Made your get-away when they 
was takin’ you there, huh? It’s all 
Annie Oakley with me, brother. I 
don’t know what it was all about, and 
I ain’t carin’ any. But gettin’ down 
to cases, this is no place to hide. 
There’s a flattie likely to be along any 
minute. What you’d best do is come 
along with me to this here flop-house. 
There ain’t no danger of bein’ spotted 
there. Keep your head down and let 
me do the talkin’ and the guy at the 
door won’t be able to say whether 
you’re bearded or bald-headed.” 

“Then what?” 

“In the mornin’ you can clean up 
the shrubbery.” Frisco Fat patted a 
side pocket of his coat. “I always 
carry my own razor, even if I don’t 
look it just now.” He rubbed his 
bristly chin. ‘“ The brothers and sis- 
ters are pretty strong on my own chip 
and chase, ain’t they? I need a mis- 
behave myself. Anyway, in the morn- 
in’ you can step outa that flop-house 
and your own mother won’t know 
you.” 

“TI suppose I can count on you to 
keep quiet.” 

“Listen!” A firm hand was on 
Brent’s arm. “ You’ve staked me to 
two bits for a flop on a rainy night, 
ain’t you? All right. Think I’m gon- 
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na go lookin’ for folks that wanta 
know about you? It ain’t none of my 
biz, see! None at all. Forget it.” He 
heaved his bulk off the bench. ‘‘ Come 
on, brother. Let’s get in outa the 
rain.” 

Brent got up and followed his new 
friend out of the park. Although 
Frisco Fat was nothing more than a 
hobo, he inspired confidence, and his 
offer of assistance was clearly genuine. 
It appeared to present an excellent op- 
portunity of furthering the lawyer’s 
plan. 

They crossed the glistening road, 
gained the pavement on the opposite 
side, and advanced into the thickening 
fog. Brent could scarcely see the end 
of the block. The street lights were 
meager blobs of yellow in the wreath- 
ing veil that overhung the city. A 
taxi zoomed out of the mist and was 
swallowed up with incredible swift- 
ness. 

A man trudged toward them with 
umbrella raised against the rain—a 
fantastic shape that seemed to come 
from nowhere—and when he ‘passed 
by he went on into nothingness like a 
figure walking in a dream. 

Everything was shadowy, unreal 
and grotesque, and when Michael 
Brent looked down at his own 
drenched clothes and reflected on the 
oddity of his appearance as he walked 
hatless in the rain with a fat and 
ragged vagabond by his side, he won- 
dered if he had not perished in the 
sewer after all, and if he were not now 
wandering in some weird hell of the 
imagination. 

Under the stingy radiance of the 
corner light, Frisco Fat halted and re- 
garded Michael Brent thoughtfully. 

“You'll need a new make-up,” he 
said. 
“ Make-up?” 

“Duds. Clothes. I don’t know 
where you been swimmin’, but that 
outfit won’t do no more.” 

“T have a little money—” 
“ New duds for you in the mornin’. 
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I'll get ’°em secondhand. It won’t cost 
you much. Come on.” 

They went down the cross street, 
dark and narrow. In the fog it was a 
sinister defile, its gloom broken by but 
one light, a smudgy ruby radiance far 
ahead. They trudged on. Rain spat- 
tered on the pavement, drummed on 
the roofs, gushed from waterspouts. 

They arrived at the ruby light, and 
Brent saw that it was a square glass 
sign, on which had been painted in 
white letters, now almost defaced, the 
word “ Beds.” Beneath the sign was 
an open doorway, and a faded placard 
on which some one had scrawled: 
“Good Beds—Ten Cents.” 

Frisco Fat stepped inside. 
we are.” 

He went clumping up the stairs that 
ascended steeply to a landing where a 
lonely gas jet flared. Brent followed, 
his dripping clothes creating an uneven 
trail of moisture on the steps. 


“ Here 





CHAPTER XXI 
ALIAS SAM STEUBEN 


SHE street had been cheer- 
Mj less enough, in fog and 
W gloom and rain, but this 
| anonymous hostelry was 
not much better. It was 
damp and clammy, the 
Stairs were precarious, and the waver- 
ing gas flame revealed plaster walls of 
an astonishing griminess. 

There was an open door leading into 
a shadowy little room, where Brent 
could distinguish a counter, but the 
room was apparently deserted. 

An old, musty smell pervaded the 
entire place, an atmosphere of decay, 
of rotting wood, of dirty clothing, of 
human bodies, heavy and foul. Dirt 
and darkness, stench and shadow. 

That this should be a place where 
men would sleep seemed almost in- 
credible to Brent, but he followed 
Frisco Fat into the little room, and 
the vagabond went to the counter as 
though he knew his way about. On 
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the counter was a cheap bell, which 
Frisco Fat pounded with a pudgy fist. 
It tinkled feebly. 

“Some dump, huh?” said the fat 
man, leaning against the counter. 
“Don’t even keep a light burnin’ in the 
office. They keep the gas on in the 
hall so nobody will break his neck 
gettin’ up the stairs, and then make the 
light do for in here.” 

He banged on the bell again. 

“Come on! Come on, you creepin’ 
old buzzard!” he grumbled. ‘“ Snap 
out of it!’ He hammered the bell 
violently. 

They heard a stir, a wheezy gasp, a 
door opened at the back of the room, 
beyond the counter, and a _ voice 
croaked dismally. A dim light shone 
through the doorway and a yellowish, 
bald-headed old man in trousers and 
undershirt emerged, padding silently 
over toward them; he was an evil, rat- 
like old man with a crafty, chinless face 
and two prominent front teeth, filmy, 
dead eyes and hands like claws. 

“Beds?” he croaked. 

“Two,” growled Frisco Fat. He 
put down his quarter. 

A bony claw darted across the 
counter, seized the money and pro- 
duced a nickel in change. The vulture 
then thrust forward a worn black book, 
open at a list of scribbled names, and 
gestured toward a bottle of ink and a 
pen lying near the bell. 

“Gotta register?” Frisco Fat in- 
quired. “What’s the big idea” 

“The law,” croaked the vulture. 

“You do the writin’, brother. It’s 
all I can do to make my mark.” Frisco 
Fat stood aside and Brent took up the 
pen. He hesitated. ‘Goon. Go on. 
You know my name. Bill Johnson.” 

Dutifully, Brent wrote down ‘ Bill 
Johnson ” on behalf of his companion. 
Then he paused. The vulture tossed 
two metal disks on the counter. What 
should he write? It would not do to 
hesitate over his own name, but he 
found it difficult to think of an alias 
offhand. The vulture was watching. 
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Mechanically, he wrote, “Sam.” 
Sam who? Sam Smith? Too obvious. 
Sam Jones. Sam Brown—why couldn’t 
he think of something else? The name 
of Hartley Steuben, one of his weal- 
thiest clients, popped into his head, and 
with a sort of impish delight he scrib- 
bled it in the book. Sam Steuben. 

The vulture shuffled off into the 
gloom, there was a metallic click and a 
door opened in the wall at the end of 
the counter. 

Frisco Fat picked up the disks and 
gave one to Brent. “That’s your 
flop number,” he said. They passed 
through and the door clicked shut be- 
hind them. ; 

They were in a long, stuffy room, 
dimly lighted by a gas jet at the far 
end. There were windows down one 
side, the panes as black as ebony and 
streaked with rain. In the sickly 
radiance, Brent saw two rows of 
wretched wooden cots. Some of these 
pallets were already occupied. On the 
grimy walls were crudely painted 
numbers. 

Frisco Fat looked at his disk. 

“ Eleven,” he said. “ What’s yours?” 

Brent could scarcely distinguish the 
figures in the dim light. 

“ Thirteen.” 

Frisco Fat peered at the disk. “So 
it is! Make him take it back. He 
unloaded it on you.” 

“Take it back?” 

“The old geezér slipped one over on 
you. It’s unlucky, ain’t it?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference to 
me. I’m not superstitious.” 

Frisco Fat looked doubtful. “It’s 
up to you, brother,” he said at last. 
“ Mostly, he can’t get rid of thirteen.” 

That any one driven to seeking 
shelter in this miserable den should 
fear bad luck struck Brent as the 
height of irony. As he made his way 
between the two rows of cots, breath- 
ing the foul air of the place, he caught 
glimpses of faces that in sleep were like 
masks of poverty and disease, sin and 
despair, and all the miseries of men. 
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Brent was obsessed once more by the 
unreality that had clung.to everything 
since his escape from the sewer and 
by that queer, ridiculous idea that he 
had indeed perished and gone to hell. 

Their shadows were enormous and 
grotesque on the grimy walls. Frisco 
Fat found his cot and sat down with 
a grunt of relief. As Number 12 was 
in the opposite row, Brent’s cot was 
adjacent. It was hard and uncomfort- 
able, only a few inches from the floor. 

“ First time you ever been in a joint 
like this?” asked the fat vagabond, 
noticing Brent’s curious glances. 

“It’s all new to me.” 

They spoke in whispers. From out 
of the shadows came snores, gasps, an 
occasional muttered word. 

“They ain’t bad when you get used 
to’em. Mighty handy when you ain’t 
got much jack.” 

Frisco Fat was taking off his ragged 
clothes. Brent removed his soggy 
shoes, his drenched and filthy gar- 
ments. Everything was soaked, of 
course. He made shift to dry his 
body with the blanket on his bed, but 
the blanket was damp and musty, so he 
abandoned the effort and lay on the 
sparse mattress, the covering wrapped 
about him, and shivered. 

“Good night, brother,” said. Frisco 
Fat. 

“ Good night.” 

Brent did not go to sleep im- 
mediately. He lay ia the darkness, 
listening to the snores and gasps of 
the slumbering men in this wretched 
room. It was odd that such places ex- 
isted. He had known of them, in a 
vague way, but the reality was disturb- 
ing. 

The lawyer reflected that in all the 
hundreds of nights he had been sleep- 
ing in a comfortable bed in a warm 
room, unfortunate men had been seek- 
ing sleep in just such miserable shelters 
as this, in the dark alleys and streets 
of shadow. There were hidden depths 
in the city, and the inscrutable build- 
ings masked strange things. 
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Although he was cold, Brent fell 
asleep and, upon awakening, was sur- 
prised to find that it was after nine 
o’clock. The rain had passed; sun- 
shine was filtering through the dust and 
grime on the windows. 

Most of the lodgers had already de- 
parted. An old man was sitting on a 
cot in the opposite row; he was in his 
underwear and was pulling on a dis- 
reputable pair of socks. Some anony- 
mous derelict was still sleeping on a 
pallet by the end wall. Frisco Fat was 
getting dressed. He looked over as 
Brent stirred. 

“ Mornin’, brother. 

“ Fine.” 

“Better get up. They don’t like it 
if you stay too late. Some guys come 
in here to sleep in the daytime.” 

Brent remembered the program he 
had mapped out. 

“ How about that shave? And the 
new clothes?” 

“You gimme some dough and I'll 
go out and pick up duds for you. I can 
get you a coat and a pair of pants 
pretty cheap. You can shave while 
I’m gone.” 

Brent reached for his sodden, use- 
less trousers and rummaged in the 
pockets. To his surprise, he found 
that he had not very much money. 
There were three wet and crumpled 
bills, a few coppers, and about sixty 
cents in silver. 

But Frisco Fat said: “Oh, you’re 
well heeled. We can eat, too. We 
gotta eat.” 

Brent thrust the money into his 
hand. “It doesn’t matter how the 
clothes fit.” 

“You can’t worry about fit when 
you get that kind of a suit,” grinned 


Sleep well?” 


Frisco Fat. “T’ll get you a cap anda 
shirt too. And a pair of socks, if you 
like.” 


“On that much money ?” 

“Sure. Some of these Yids could 
sell their whole stock for about five 
bucks and still make money.” 

Frisco Fat dressed himself and then 
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gave Brent a package containing a 
razor and a cake of soap. 

“It won't be so easy givin’ yourself 
a misbehave with this,” he said, “ but 
take it easy. Too bad we can’t find a 
pair of scissors. If it wasn’t for bein’ 
under cover, you could go down to the 
barber college and get the job done for 
nothin’.” 

“Tl do it myself.” 

Frisco Fat departed, and Brent made 
his way to the appalling washroom, 
where he achieved a lather from the 
cake of soap and then attacked the 
beard. 

He suffered tortures before he had 
achieved an even passable shave, and he 
gashed himself liberally, but when it 
was over he was elated by the change 
effected in his appearance. The cracked 
mirror told him that there would be 
little danger of recognition by either 
friend or enemy. 

Frisco Fat, returning ten minutes 
later with a big bundle in his arms, 
stared doubtfully at Brent, sitting on 
the cot with the blanket about him. 

“Ts it you?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Eggs in the coffee!’ 
Frisco Fat, approvingly. 

“Think I'll get by?” 

“Anywhere. Here’s the duds.” 

He unwrapped the bundle and pro- 
duced a shoddy coat of a sickly green- 
ish tinge, a pair of gray trousers, a cot- 
ton shirt and a cap. They were cheap, 
but serviceable enough for Brent’s pur- 
pose. Frisco Fat had _ bargained 
shrewdly and had persuaded the tear- 
ful merchant to throw in a pair of cot- 
ton socks free. Brent donned the new 
clothes. 

“Don’t get caught in the rain with 
that outfit on,” Frisco Fat advised. 
“It'd shrink up around your neck, and 
you’d get yourself pinched.” 

He stood back and surveyed Brent 
critically. 

“ Annie Oakley!” 

“ All right, eh?” 

“Not a dick in town would know 


declared 
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you now. Pull that cap down over 
your eye a little more. There! Let’s 
eat.” 

“T guess I'll leave my old clothes 
here. They’re no use to me any more.” 

“Leave the pants. Bring the coat 
and lose it somewhere. They might 
trace you if you leit ’em together.” 

Brent followed his advice and they 
left the flop-house together, turning in 
their metal disks at the counter. Two 
weary derelicts were just being assigned 
to cots as they left. At the next street 
corner they found a garbage can, where 
Brent disposed of his coat. He did not 
notice the bloodstains on the back of 
the collar. 

Frisco Fat gave Brent ninety cents in 
small change. 

“ That’s what's left after gettin’ the 
outfit. We can eat, anyway.” 

“Tt won’t be much of a breakfast.” 

“On ninety cents? Sure. <And 
enough left over for a smoke.” 

Frisco Fat knew his way about, even 
in a city that was strange to him. He 
discovered a cheap café where, for 
twenty cents, one could have breakfast 
consisting of a dubious egg, a fragile 
strip of bacon, a soggy potato, two 
slices of burned toast and a mug of 
coppery liquid that was at least hot. 
Fifteen cents bought a small packet of 
cigarettes. Michael Brent felt better 
as they sat back and puffed peacefully. 

“T’m lucky to have met you,” he 
told Frisco Fat. 

The plump vagabond waved his grat- 
itude aside. 

“ Fifty-fifty,” he said. “ You staked 
me to bed and breakfast. Where do 
you go from here?” 

“Tl get a room somewhere, I 
guess.” 

“ Stayin’ in town?” 

‘é Yes.” 

“ Gonna work?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ You won’t be able to get much of 
a room for two bits.”’ 

This had not occurred to Brent. 
Hitherto he had always had enough 
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money for his immediate needs. 

“Kinda forgot that, huh?” grinned 
Frisco Fat. “Guess you'll have ta get 
a job. Unless you got somethin’ to 
hock.” 

Brent then remembered his watch. 
He had transferred it from his aban- 
doned garments to the new clothes and 
found that its immersion of the previ- 
ous night had done it little harm. 

It was a good watch, an excellent 
watch. It had cost him almost two 
hundred dollars and he had bought it 
by way of celebrating the winning of 
his first big case. He disliked the idea 
of parting with it, but he saw that he 
must have money and already he was 
beginning to doubt the advisability of 
getting in touch with Minton. But, as 
Frisco Fat suggested, he could pawn 
the watch and redeem it later. 

He showed the timepiece to his com- 
panion. 

“Swell turnip! You oughta get 
about fifteen bucks on that.” 

“Fifteen? It’s worth two hun- 
dred!” 

“Sure. Try and get it.” 

They set out in search of a pawn 
shop. Brent found, to his surprise, 
that they were not.far from the Main; 
close to the corner of Chat Noir they 
came upon an evil little den advertised 
as the resort of Square-Deal Sol. 

The window was heaped with an 
amazing collection of guns, cameras, 
watches, knives and jewelry. The shop 
was tiny and dark. They could hear 
Square-Deal Sol shuffling toward them 
from a back room before they could 
see him, and he materialized from the 
gloom behind the counter as a dwarfish 
old Jew with spectacles on his nose 
and a bald head that seemed set awry 
on his hunched shoulders. He exam- 
ined the watch contemptuously, sniffed 
at it and delivered the verdict that he 
couldn’t give more than ten dollars if 
he should drop dead where he stood. 

Brent was indignant at this insult 
to a two-hundred-dollar watch and he 
told the pawnbroker what it had cost. 











The Jew, peering at his disreputable 
clothes, asked him his name. 

“Er—” and then a warning kick 
from Frisco Fat reminded Brent of 
the alias. “ Steuben,” he corrected, 
hastily. ‘“ Sam Steuben.” 

So then the Jew thrust the watch be- 
fore him, pointing a pudgy forefinger 
at the initials ‘“‘ MB” on the back of 
the case, and said that while he wouldn’t 
call no man a liar and everybody said 
Square-Deal Sol minded his own busi- 
ness like no other pawnbroker in Mon- 
treal, just as a friend, y’understand, he 
didn’t mind telling Mr. Steuben that if 
he went to any other pawnshop where 
maybe they wouldn’t trust a poor man 
who had maybe bought the watch from 
a friend in the first place, he might 
find himself in jail for trying to pawn 
a watch with somebody else’s initials 
on it, y’understand. 

And then he smiled a very greasy 
smile and thrust his head forward and 
squinted over his spectacles and tapped 
his dirty fingers on the top of the 
counter until Frisco Fat muttered: 
“ You're licked, brother. Take it.” 

So Brent took it, but not before 
Square-Deal Sol had tried to prevail on 
him to accept a rifle, a revolver, a suit 
of clothes or a diamond ring in lieu of 
cash. At last the money was counted 
out in worn, greasy bills, a dollar at a 
time, he took his ticket and went away. 

Out on the sidewalk, Frisco Fat 
chuckled. 

“He had yuh! He had yuh cold! 
Why didn’t you think about them ini- 
tials ?” 

“T almost gave him my right name.” 

“That wouldn’t ’a’ been so good. 
He’s supposed to keep a record, see? 
Watch your step when you call to get 
that turnip back again. If he stalls you 
and tells you to come back—lam! Be- 
cause that ‘ll mean the dicks are wise.” 

They were at the corner of Chat 
Noir. It seemed to Brent as though 
his destiny had guided him unerringly 
to that evil thoroughfare again. He 
halted. 
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“T think [ll get a room in one of 
the houses along here.” 

Frisco Fat nodded. 

“We'll go our own ways, brother. 
Me, I’m goin’ down to the harbor. I’ve 
had an idea about takin’ a trip in a 
boat, just to find what it’s like.” 

They stood on the corner. Frisco 
Fat extended his plump hand. “So 
long,” he said. 

“Perhaps we'll 
other again.” 

“Quien sabe? Not likely, brother. 
The world’s a big place.” 

“ You helped me out, a lot—” 

“ Forget it.”’ 

Brent took some money from his 
pocket. “ Let’s split this,” he suggest- 
ed. “ Take a dollar anyway.” 

“Thanks, brother. I’m goin’ down 
to the harbor.”’ 

A wave of his hand, and Frisco Fat 
crossed the road. On the other side, 
he looked back, grinning. Then he dis- 
appeared in the crowd. 

Thus Frisco Fat went out of Brent’s 
life as casually as he had come into it. 

People jostled against the attorney. 
He turned into Chat Noir, feeling lone- 
lier than he had ever been since his first 
lonely days in Montreal. He was no 
longer Michael Brent, lawyer, but Sam 
Steuben, drifter and casual laborer, 
who had just parted from his only pal. 


run across each 





CHAPTER XXII 
THE TRAIL OF THE WATCH 





HEN Cadieux Street—Ca- 
dieux the notorious, Ca- 
dieux the unspeakable— 
was obliterated even unto 








its name, and when its en- 
virons were purified by due 
process of law, the apostles of virtue 
congratulated themselves that they had 
stamped out the underworld of Mon- 
treal.- — 

But the underworld is not a locality ; 
it is a social condition. The denizens 
of crime were scattered to the four 
corners of the city, and then they 
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gravitated together again in_ little 
groups and colonies, congregating by 
some strange magnetism of evil. 

The underworld, instead of being a 
little kingdom of sin in the heart of 
the city, a roaring republic of vice with 
definite boundaries, became a term ap- 
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plicable to a hundred scattered colo- 
nies. The black weed took root in 
many shadowy sstreets, gradually 
squeezed out respectability, and made 
these thoroughfares its own. 

These streets of shadow have not 
the bland indifference to the stranger 
that characterizes virtuous neighbor- 
hoods. This, of course, is not hospi- 
tality—it is caution. The stranger is 
suspect. 

Just as Michael Brent’s first visit to 
Chat Noir in search of No. go had 
been duly remarked and noted, so did 
the arrival of Sam Steuben provoke a 
livelier interest than he imagined. He 
would have been vastly surprised had 
he known that any one but the land- 
lady from whom he had rented a 
frowzy hall bedroom was aware of his 
presence in Chat Noir. That he was 
an object of comment and discreet in- 
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quiry was certainly farthest from his 













thought. 

However, in the ordinary course oi 
events, he was appraised and discussed 
by certain lords of the neighborhood 
who were interested in knowing if he 
were “regular,” if he had connections 
with the detective bureau, or if 
he were simply a greenhorn who 
had wandered here all unwit- 
tingly. 

Thus it came about that the 
matter of the pawned watch, 
which would ordinarily have been 
of profound lack of consequence 
to Chat Noir—inasmuch as deal- 
ings with the pawnshop are as 
much part of the day’s routine as 
visits to the tavern—became ex- 
tremely important as indicating 
the degree of the newcomer’s 
regularity. 

‘‘His name is Steuben, and he 
hocked a swell turnip at Sol’s 
place for a ten spot, and it didn’t 
have his initials on it,” was the 
official report made to Laboeuf 
by the satellite assigned to this in- 
vestigation. It was one of life’s 
little ironies that this satellite was 
none other than Midge. 

Laboeuf’s verdict, thereupon, was 
that Steuben must be regular—prob- 
ably a gun, or a prowler on the lam. 
He was left alone. Had the official 
report indicated suspicion that the 
stranger might be a stoolie or a fuzz, 
there would have been action toward 
expelling the stranger from Chat Noir. 

All unaware of this dispensation in 
his favor, Brent was settling down to 
life in the quarter, and incidentally 
finding the underworld very dull. 

However, he realized the danger of 
forcing the issue, of making a false 
move, and he knew that if he were 
once accepted by Chat Noir he might 
reasonably expect to learn more about 
No. 90. He had decided against get- 
ting in touch with Minton. He was, 
in the vernacular, “waiting for a 
break.” 








On the second day, as he was on his 
way to the news-stand near the Main, 
he caught sight of a familiar figure 
sitting in a doorway. Even before she 
turned her head, he knew her for the 
girl who had so intrigued him. 

His heart gave a little jump. The 
pavement became bil- 
lowy and _ unsubstan- 
tial. She was sitting 
at the top of the steps 
of one of the brick 
lodging houses, her 
skirts drawn primly 
down, and she looked 
lonely and a bit fright- 
ened. 

So little did she 
seem a stranger to him 
that it was with diffi- 
culty he suppressed the 
impulse to speak to 
her. He wanted to 
stop, to go up the steps, 
to say: “I have 
thought of you often 
since I first saw you. 
Won’t you tell me 
about yourself? Can’t 
we be friends?” 

But the conventions 
must be observed, even 
in Chat Noir. He 
passed by. She was 
more beautiful than he 
had remembered her. 

Norah scarcely noticed him. He 
was just a shabby young man, cleaner 
and less worldly-wise than the run of 
youths in Chat Noir, going about his 
own business. 

Brent bought a newspaper and 
found that the press had broken out 
into a rash of headlines over his dis- 
appearance. On the front page he was 
confronted by his picture, and in the 
text he learned that the hat and coat 

had been found, that foul play was 
feared. 

He was pleased to note that the 
newspaper photograph had not the 
slightest resemblance to the clean- 
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shaved Sam Steuben, and, although he 
suffered a twinge of conscience when 
he reflected on the rumpus being made 
on his account, he persuaded himself 
that the end justified the means. 

He returned to his room. The girl 
was no longer on. the doorstep. Brent 
regretted his choice of 
lodging house. 

For a few days, at 
least, he would be able 
to make little progress. 
Chat Noir had a hard, 
thick shell of reserve. 
Seemingly, no one paid 
him the slightest at- 
tention. No one sought 
his acquaintance, no 
one bothered him, -he 
was quite thoroughly 
ignored. 

This, of course, he 
expected. But it was 
difficult to make 
friends. The casual 
word, the _ incidental 
pleasantry—these were 
received with suspi- 
cious stares. 

He was wise enough 
to ask questions of no 
one. He dared not go 
near No. go. It was 
necessary to bide his 
time — to wait for the 
break. 

It came, next day, through the 
watch. 

The spotlight of neighborhood in- 
terest had been momentarily turned on 
the matter of the pawned timepiece as 
indicating that the mild-mannered 
Steuben was either a pickpocket or a 
burglar in hiding. It happened that a 
stool pigeon came across this bit of in- 
formation, which would never have 
been otherwise resurrected from the 
dusty anonymity of Sol’s pledges. He 
passed it on to the detective bureau 
and escaped an impending reprimand 
for laziness. Two detectives dropped 
in on Square-Deal Sol. 
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There was no record of a missing 
watch answering the description of 
that particular timepiece, but when one 
of the officers saw the initials “* MB” 
he reached for the telephone and called 
up his chief. 

‘*Sounds like Brent’s,” said the 
voice on the wire. “I'll get hold of 
this guy Minton, his clerk, and send 
him down right away.” 

Consequently the faithful Minton 
was thrown into a fever of excitement 
by the news that a watch apparently 
answering to the description of 
Michael Brent’s had been located. 

Arriving at Square-Deal Sol’s place, 
Minton entered timidly, looking anx- 
iously about as though expecting to 
see Michael Brent arising from behind 
the counter. 

“Let him see it, Sol,” growled one 
of the detectives. 

The Jew put the watch on the coun- 
ter. Although Minton recognized it 
at once, he picked it up carefully, 
turned it over in his hands, held it up 
to the light, scrutinized the initials, and 
finally said in a solemn voice: 

“Tt is Mr. Brent’s watch.” 

“Sure?” demanded the detective, 
and looked severely at the clerk, as 
though there was every possibility in 
the world that Minton was lying. 

‘* Positive.” 

“ You’ve seen it before, eh 

“Dozens of times.” 

“ Well, you ought to know. Did he 
have it on him when you last saw him? 
He mightn’t ’a’ pawned it himself, 
huh?” 

“He wore it the day he disappeared. 
Mr. Brent would have no need of 
pawning his watch,” Minton answered 
stiffly. 

“Well, Sol,” said the detective. 
“Loosen up. Where did this turnip 
come from?” 

Square-Deal Sol, with great volu- 
bility, explained that he didn’t know 
there was anything wrong with the 
watch, God forbid. Nobody knew 
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better than the police that he had been 
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in business right in this shop for fif- 
teen years and nobody had anything 
on him, and everybody called him 
Square-Deal Sol because he was care- 
ful to keep out of trouble even if it 
cost him money— 

“Shut up! Who brought in that 
turnip?” 

Sol shrugged and explained that the 
watch had been left with him by a 
young man he had never seen in his 
life before, although he would know 
him if he saw him again, damn his 
hide! He had loaned ten dollars on 
the watch, although business was rot- 
ten, and he had so many watches it 
was a shame to take any more— 

“The name! The name!” 

“ Steuben, he called himself, and he 
come in here with a fat man—” 

“And the initials ain’t his own. 
How did yah figger that?” 

Sol explained this by saying Steu- 
ben claimed the watch belonged to his 
brother-in-law. He had seen the ini- 
tials and questioned Steuben about it, 
for he wasn’t one to let anybody put 
over no stolen goods on him if he knew 
it, but what was a man to do —call 
everybody a liar?—and it was hard 
enough trying to run an honest pawn- 
shop when, if he wanted to turn 
“fence,” he could make of himself a 
millionaire— 

‘““G’wan, you damn old thief, you’re 
one of the biggest fences in town, and 
don’t think we ain’t wise to you. If 
it wasn’t for Ikey takin’ the fall for 
you two months ago you'd be in stir 
right now,” said the detective, without 
sympathy. 

Square-Deal Sol was moved to la- 
mentations and explanations concern- 
ing the regrettable business of Ikey, 
but the detectives did not wait. 

“Do you know where this. guy 
hangs out? Have you seen him since? 
How was he dressed ?” 

Sol calmed sufficiently to describe 
Steuben’s attire, but declared he had 
not seen him since, and if the rat ever 
came into the shop again he’d hold him 
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up with a shotgun and call the police. 

“All right. Hang onto that turnip. 
If he comes in to pick it up, stall him 
and give us a call. If he gets away, 
you'll get yours, remember.” 

The detectives left the shop. Minton 
followed, meekly. 

“We don’t need you any more.” 

“I’m really not very busy,” pleaded 
the clerk. “If I’m not in the way, I’d 
rather come with you.” 

The detectives glanced at one an- 
other. They had no love for volunteer 
assistants. Still, the chap might be 
useful in getting a line on Steuben. 
They permitted Minton to accompany 
them into the corner tavern, where 
they conversed for a few minutes with 
the proprietor, a fat, black-mustached 
Frenchman. 

Minton looked about him curiously. 
There were only a few people in the 
tavern. Two young chaps at a corner 
table were sharing a quart of beer. 
Their heads were close together, and 
once in awhile Minton saw their eyes 
flash as they glanced over at the de- 
tectives. 

Minton could not understand 
French, but he caught the name “ Steu- 
ben,” so he knew the officers were mak- 
ing inquiries about the mysterious man 
who had pawned Brent’s watch. Min- 
ton was tremendously excited. ‘The 
very sight of the familiar watch had 
been disturbing. 

The proprietor disappeared. The 
detectives waited, silently, and ap- 
peared bored. After awhile, the pro- 
prietor came back, whispered some- 
thing, and returned to his customers. 

“We'll go and pick him up.” 

The detectives left the tavern. 
Minton, his heart thumping wildly, 
brought up the rear. 

They went down Chat Noir. Minton 
had not realized that such streets ex- 
isted. Alone, he would have been ter- 
tified and would have lost no time in 
getting back to the Main. He was 
conscious of the sullen curiosity man- 
ifested by the blowzy women who 
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peeped out of upper windows and the 
surly men who lounged in doorways. 
The two detectives stalked on in mag- 
nificent unconcern. 

At last they halted before a drab, 
three-storied brick building with the in- 
evitable placard “Salles a Louer— 
Rooms to Let” by the door. 

“ Here we are.” 

The detectives seemed to have for- 
gotten Minton. They went up the 
steps and pounded at the door. Ina 
few minutes the landlady appeared, 
wiping her hands on her apron. She 
looked defiant. 

“Guy by the name of Steuben live 
here?” 

The woman nodded. Silently, she 
held the door open. They went inside. 

“Is he in now? Good. Where’s his 
room ?” 

The landlady waddled up the stairs. 
On the second flight, she was puffing. 
On the third, she was panting. In the 
dark hallway she pointed to a door, 

One of the men knocked sharply. 
There was no answer. He thrust 
open the door. 

There was no one in the little room. 

The detective swung about. 

“T thought you said he just come in?” 

The woman burst into a torrent of 
French, the substance of which ap- 
peared to be a vehement protestation 
that she had seen the lodger going up 
to his room and that he had not gone 
out again. 

One of the detectives tilted his hat 
and scratched his head. 

“Damn funny!” he grunted. 

Then he spied the window at the end 
of the hall. It was open. He reached 
it in three quick strides and looked out. 

“There he goes, Emil!’ he shouted 
to his companion. Then he hollered 
to some one below: “ Stop, you!” 

The fugitive did not stop, so the de- 
tective wrenched something from his 
pocket. The hollow crash of his re- 
volver sounded twice and then he 
cursed and flung a leg over the window 
sill. 
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Minton gulped with horror, before 
he realized that the man was not jump- 
ing out of the window in his excite- 
ment, but was simply scrambling 
down the fire escape. The other de- 
tective followed. The landlady was 
screeching. 

Minton ran down the hall and looked 
out the window. The frail steel 
ladder was rattling and swaying as the 
detectives scrambled down. The excite- 
ment of pursuit was contagious. 

Carefully, he got out on the window 
sill, tested the first rung, then started 
down the ladder. Had Mrs. Minton 
seen her orthodox husband just then, 
descending a fire escape into the back 
yard of a dingy underworld lodging 
house, she would have fainted from 
sheer astonishment. 

He did not dare look down, he 
gripped every rung so tightly that the 
rust came off on his hands, and his 
heart was pounding at his own temer- 
ity, but at last he reached the bottom, 
jumped the few remaining feet into a 
heap of tin cans, caught sight of one 
of the detectives disappearing over a 
board fence, and hastened across the 
yard in pursuit. 

He scrambled over the fence, tearing 
his trousers, and saw the detective 
running down a narrow passage be- 
tween two houses. Minton wondered 
what explanation he would give his 
wife to account for the torn garment. 
He tripped over an iron hoop and 
sprawled on the ground, scraping skin 
off his wrists, but he picked himself up 
and hastened down the passage. : 

Out on the street he saw the de- 


tectives pounding along the’ sidewalk. ° 


The foremost man turned sharply and 
ran into a little store. The other officer 
was at his heels. 

By the time Minton arrived he 
found an excited colloquy proceeding 
in French, the shopkeeper stammering 
in a high-pitched voice and pointing to 
a door at the rear. 

“He bust in here and out the back 
door!” the first detective shouted to his 
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companion. They hurried back of 
the counter and through the doorway 
into an alley. A small boy was burn- 
ing rubbish. The detective barked a 
question at him. The boy, wide-eyed, 
pointed down the alley. It was a 
crooked lane that wound about back of 
a row of tenements. 

Panting, Minton followed the of- 
ficers. They rounded a corner just in 
time to see a figure dash into a back 
doorway. 

“We got him!” growled the fore- 
most detective. “He’s in Lepine’s 
tavern.” 

They crowded through the doorway, 
through a little hall that was banked 
high with empty beer cases, into a 
little room behind the bar. A youth in 
a dirty apron was washing glasses. 

“Which way did he go?” 

The youth looked blankly at them. 

“Which way did he go?” roared the 
detective. 

“ Nobody come here.” 

The detective grabbed the youth by 
the shoulder. 

“Don’t lie to me! Hurry up!” 

But the youth obstinately shook his 
head. 

“I see nobody!” 

“Where's Lepine?” 

“ He’s out front.” 

The detectives crowded out into the 
front of the tavern. One of them 
caught sign of Minton. 

“How did you get here?” he de- 
manded roughly. “ Beat it out back 
and stay there. He might be hidden 
around here.” 

Meekly, Minton did as he was told. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A FRIEND IN NEED 


ICHAEL BRENT, alias 
Steuben, had been in his 
room when the detectives 
invaded the lodging house, 
and, although some impulse 
of curiosity had moved him 
to peep down the stair well into the hall 
} 
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below, he would never have suspected 
that the detectives were in search of 
him had he not caught sight of Minton. 

He recognized the faithful servant 
instantly, and within the next second 
was in flight. 

There was but one way of escape— 
the hall window. He went down the 
ladder in reckless haste, and he had 
reached the ground before the detective 
spied him. - He heard the shots as he 
raced for the fence, but did not look 
back until he scaled the barrier. Then 
he saw the first officer out on the 
ladder, the second man just scrambling 
out of the window. 

The fact that the detective shot at 
him settled the main doubt in his mind. 
They were not pursuing Michael 
Brent; they were after Sam Steuben. 
In some way or another his trail had 
been picked up, some link had been 
discovered to connect him with the 
presumably murdered Brent. It was 
plain enough that his alias had not been 
penetrated. 

Down the passage between the two 
houses, out into the street, and along 
the sidewalk the attorney raced. He 
looked around for some hiding place. 
Out in the open, capture was inevitable. 
The brick houses seemed massed in 
hostility against him. 

Near by was a little shop and Brent 
ran inside just as a heavy figure came 
plunging out of the passage half a 
block behind. He caught a glimpse of 
the white-aproned storekeeper goggling 
at him and then he was around the 
counter and out the back door all in a 
twinkling. The fugitive plunged past 
a lad burning rubbish in the back yard. 
He was in an alley littered with refuse. 
Where now? 

He raced down the crooked little 
lane, where a great pile of empty boxes 
caught his eye. They formed a defile 
about a gloomy door. Brent hesitated. 
It seemed the only refuge in sight. 

He heard an uproar back in the shop 
and this decided him. He dived in be- 
tween the ranks of beer cases, crossed 
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the threshold and found himself in the 
back of a tavern. 

It would profit him very little to 
walk right through the place and out 
by the front door. The detectives 
would trace him quickly enough, and 
there was always the chance that he 
might be stopped before he reached the 
street. He heard a shot, back in the 
alley. 

Brent slipped in behind the half-open 
door. There were beer cases in the 
passage and they partly concealed his 
hiding place. He waited, breathing 
heavily. 

A moment later he heard running 
footsteps, a man’s voice, and then some 
one came thudding into the passage. 
He caught a glimpse of a man’s head 
and shoulders, above the topmost case; 
then another man, anda third. A door 
slammed. A voice was roaring. 

No time to lose. The fugitive 
peeped out, saw that the passage was 
clear, emerged from behind the door 
and dived out into the alley again. He 
knew he was running the risk of col- 
liding with additional pursuers, but had 
to chance it. 

In the alley, he could see the boy by 
the rubbish fire, the shopkeeper and a 
few miscellaneous bystanders in a 
group, all talking at once and gesticu- 
lating. A shout went up. He bolted 
up the alley. 

There was an abrupt turn in the nar- 
row lane, immediately ahead, where it 
twisted back of a brick tenement. Thus 
it was that he did not discover that the 
alley had no outlet until he came 
around this sharp corner and found 
himself confronted by a stone wall. 

He was trapped. The wall was high 
and solid. Beyond it he could see an 
old gray building, like a church. On 
the one side was a steep board fence, 
even higher than the wall, and on the 
other was a sheer side of a brick house. 

There was no way of escape. The 
lawyer leaped up, trying to catch the 
top of the wall, but it was at least a 
foot beyond his reach. He looked 
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around, hoping to find a box or some 
support that would enable him to scale 
the formidable barrier, but could see 
nothing that would aid him. 

Back in the open alley he heard 
shouts. Some one yelled: “ He went 
in there!” 

If Brent retraced his steps he would 
run into the arms of pursuers and his 
masquerade would come to an igno- 
minious end. 

He looked for a possible weak spot 
in the fence, but it was newly built, 
without sign of a gate or a loose board. 

Running footsteps in the alley. So 
he was caught? Well, he could at least 
surrender with good grace. His pur- 
suer plunged panting around the cor- 
ner. 

Minton! 

Brent almost shouted with relief, for 
the faithful servant was alone. There, 
in the cul-de-sac, they faced each other, 
Brent against the wall, Minton com- 
ing to a dead stop and opening his 
mouth to roar for help. 

“ Shut up, Minty!” 

Minton uttered a strangled squeak 
instead of a roar. This was not his 
master, but it was his master’s voice. 

“Help me over this wall, Minty. 
Hurry!” 

“ M-Mr. Brent!” 

“Yes. Quit gaping, and give me a 
hand over the wall. I’m all right, 
Minty, but don’t give me away.” 

Mechanically, the faithful servant 
advanced. “Is it really you, Mr. 
Brent? You're not dead?” 

“Over the wall, Minty. Over the 
wall, before your boy friends come 
along.” 

Dazed but obedient, Minton crouched 
down and braced himself as Brent 
stepped lightly onto his shoulders, 
grasped the top of the wall and scram- 
bled up. 

“ Minty ?” 

“Y-yes, sir?” 

“ Keep up the good work. 
dead, understand ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Brent.” 


I’m still 
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There was a great uproar out in the 
alley. 

“No matter what happens, keep your 
mouth shut!” 

“ They’re coming, Mr. Brent.” 

The fugitive disappeared beyond the 
wall. 

The uproar in the alley grew louder. 
The detectives were just beyond the 
cul-de-sac. Minton looked wildly 
around and then, although he was more 
completely upset and bewildered than 
ever before in his life, displayed rare 
presence of mind by dropping prone on 
the ground and lying quite still. 

The two detectives, trailed by a 
squad of small boys and volunteer as. 
sistants, came plunging around the cor- 
ner of the brick building. They had 
fully expected to find their quarry at 
bay against the wall, and their revolv- 
ers were drawn, but all they found was 


the apparently unconscious Minton, 


sprawled in the rubbish. 

The small boys and volunteer assist- 
ants, who had halted at a respectful dis- 
tance, surged forward when they saw 
there was to be no gunplay, and crowd- 
ed around as one of the detectives 
hauled Minton to his feet. The other 
officer ran restlessly about the foot of 
the wall and the fence, like a disap- 
pointed beagle. 

“Where am I?” inquired Minton, 
blinking and looking about, with a 
dazed air. Not for nothing had he 
been a member of the Seventh Avenue 
Amateur Dramatic Club. 

“ What the hell happened ?” growled 
the detective, giving him a shake. 
“ Where is he?” 

“Water,” murmured Minton, play- 
ing for time. 


“Water, my neck! 
2°? 


Where is that 


“When you sent me out of the tav- 
ern,” stammered the faithful servant, 
“some people shouted to me that he 
had just run in here—” 

“Yeh! Yeh! But where is he? 
Where did he get to? He couldn’t get 
over that wall. What happened?” 















“T’'m trying to tell you. I followed 
him in here. He came at me with 
something in his hand and he struck 
me over the head. And then,” con- 
cluded Minton, with a quiet force that 
would have aroused the admiration of 
his fellow-members of the dramatic 
club, “ everything went black.” 

The detectives were too deeply puz- 
zled by the mysterious escape of their 
quarry to take note of Minton’s suspi- 
ciously orthodox behavior. While the 
bystanders solicitously mobbed Minton 
and jostled him and hurled questions at 
him and requested permission to see 
and feel the bump where he got slugged 
on the dome, the two officers leaped 
vainly at the stone wall, trying to grasp 
the top. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” the senior 
officer finally exclaimed. “‘ Nobody saw 
that guy come back out of the alley, 
so he must have climbed over that fence 
or this wall, and there ain’t a sign of a 
box or a board or a ladder to help him, 
so he must ’a’ jumped it.” 

“What kind of a guy is he? A 
kangaroo! No matter how high I jump 
I can’t come within six inches of reach- 
in’ the top.” 

“ Well, he ain’t here now, so he must 
’a’ done it. Gimme a h’ist. He can’t 
be far away yet.” 

The junior officer obliged with a 
“h’ist ” and helped his companion over 
the wall, then requested a h’ist from the 
volunteer assistants, who rendered this 
service with such enthusiasm that they 
almost hoisted the detective directly 
over the wall into the churchyard be- 
yond. 

As for Minton, the chase had lost 
all charm. Astounded and puzzled be- 
yond measure at the discovery that 
Michael Brent was not only alive, but 
was deliberately cultivating the legend 
of his own death, vastly relieved in 
knowing that his master had not been 
foully murdered after all, and highly 
proud of himself for his part in facil- 
itating the fugitive’s escape, Minton 
went back down the alley, escorted by a 
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bodyguard of admiring urchins right 
to the nearest trolley line. 

The detectives, however, were per- 
sistent. They went through the church- 
yard and picked up the trail again in 
the street. A youngster reported hav- 
ing seen a man run into a second-hand 
shop, but interrogation of the propri- 
etor brought fierce denials. 

The sleuths prowled about, investi- 
gated the cellar and the back yard, bul- 
lied the proprietor at some length and 
finally departed. Elsewhere on the 
street, they learned nothing. 

The youngster had not lied. Brent 
had taken refuge in the shop. 

He knew that the wall would not 
delay the detectives long and there was 
no chance that Minton could put them 
on a false scent. The respite, however, 
enabled him to gain the street and as 
he ran panting down the pavement he 
looked vainly about for some possible 
hiding place. He had not intended go- 
ing into the second-hand shop, but when 
he was in front of the door he heard 
a voice. 

“In here, brother!” 

He stopped abruptly. Standing in the 
doorway was a crippled man, with one 
hand thrust into a side pocket of his 
coat. For a moment Brent thought he 
had made a mistake, that the invitatiort 
was not addressed to him, but the crip- 
ple gestured with his free hand. 

“Snap into it. Come out of the 
cold.” 

He went into the dark little shop. 
“Can’t you shake the dicks?” 

“ They’re right behind me.” 
“Come along.” 

The cripple led the way behind the 


counter. “It’s all right, Abe,” he said 
to the proprietor. “This bird is on 
the lam.” 


There was a trapdoor leading to the 
cellar, and the guide descended the 
stairs. Brent followed. 


“T heard the dicks askin’ about you 
up at the tavern,” explained the cripple. 
“T been on the lam myself, so I know 
what it’s like.” 
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He paused in front of a pile of pack- 
ing cases against the wall. He moved 
one of them, reached in, tugged, and 
slowly the boxes swung outward, re- 
vealing a black opening. It was an 
ingenious scheme. There was a door 
in the wall, with a shelf attached to 
the bottom, and on this shelf the boxes 
had been piled so that the door was 
automatically hidden when closed. 

They stepped into the dark chamber 
beyond and the cripple carefully shut 
the door behind him. They were in 
utter blackness. 

“ We'll wait here awhile.” 

Silently they stood there. After 
awhile they heard voices in the shop 
above. 

“ Just in time,” muttered the cripple. 

The voices died away. There were 
heavy footsteps on the stairs. Some 
one blundered about the cellar for a 
few minutes, then went up into the 
shop again. 

“ That’s that,” came the man’s voice 
from the darkness. “ It ain’t the first 
time they’ve been down here, but 
they’ve never found the door yet.” A 
pause. “What do they want you 
for?” 

“ Plenty.” 

“T’ve seen you around. Been layin’ 
low?” 

“é Yes.” 

“We'll fix you up. Figgered you was 
regular.” : 

He did not explain the “ we.” 

They stayed in the secret chamber 
for about five minutes. Then there was 
a sharp knocking on the boxes outside 
the door. 

“TI guess it’s all right. 
out now.” 

The cripple groped for the door. It 
opened slowly and they stepped out 
into the cellar again. The shopkeeper 
was waiting for them. “They’re gone,” 
he said. 

“ Where?” 

“They went up toward the Main. 
Some brat said he saw this bird come 
in here. but I bulled ’em out of it.” 


We can go 
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They went up into the shop. 

“ Better come with me,” said the 
cripple. ‘“ So long, Abe. And thanks.” 

He did not go out onto the street. 
Instead, he turned to the back door and 
Brent followed him out across a yard 
heaped with a miscellaneous collection 
of junk, across a lane, through a pas- 
sage, across an open street into another 
passage, down another lane and thus 
by devious ways to the back door of a 
lodging house. They went into a dark 
hall, ascended a flight of stairs and the 
cripple unlocked a door. 

“ This is my hangout,” He gestured 
for Brent to enter, then closed the 
door. 

“It’s mighty good of you. They’d 
have nabbed me in another minute,” 
said Brent, sitting down on the bed. 

“That’s all right. I been on the 
lam myself, I told you. If I didn’t 
know you was one of us, it’d have been 


different. Your name’s Steuben, eh?” 
‘6 Y. es ” 
“Mine’s Burger. What’s your 
racket ?”’ 


Brent had picked up some under- 
world argot in his court room ex- 
perience. 

“ Prowler.” 

Burger nodded. ’ 

“T got the office that you was to be 
looked after.” 

“T don’t get you?” 

“T don’t get it myself. But the 
boss will know. It’s about that turnip 
you hocked.”’ 

6é Yes pre 

“The dicks come into Sol’s place 
awhile ago and took a look at it. Then 
they put in a call for a guy uptown to 
come down. Sol gave his boy the high 
sign, for it seems the boss has had his 
eye on that turnip and wanted to know 
somepin about it.” 

“The boss?” 

“Tl bring you to him. ‘There’s 
somepin funny about that turnip. 
Where'd you get it?” 

Brent thought quickly. 

“T frisked a stiff.” 
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“Uh-huh. Well, he wanted to know. 
He gave me the word to look after 
you, but I couldn’t find where you was 
hangin’ out. I got wise that you made 
your get-away, but they was right on 
your tail and I couldn’t connect. I beat 
it into Abe’s place, figgerin’ you might 
come down that way—and here we 
are.” 

“How come the boss heard about 
the turnip?” 

“He hears everythin’ that goes on 
around these parts. From what I can 
dope out, it’s about that lawyer guy 
that was knocked off. The turnip got 
his initials.” 

“A guy with a beard?” 

Burger nodded. “ That’s him.” 

“He was stiff when I got him. 
Dead as a mackerel. I was down by 
the river.” 

“Well, you can tell the boss about 
it.” 

“T didn’t, bump the guy off,” de- 
clared Brent, with fine defiance. ‘‘ He 
was stiff when I got him.” 

“Sure. Sure. I figger the boss 
knows somethin’ about that caper.” 

““What’s the program now?” 

“That’s up to the big boy. He’s a 
bad egg, but if you stand in with him 
he can put you in the way of some 
good things. If you don’t stand in 
with him—” Burger turned down his 
thumbs. 

“It’s in the papers about this 
mouthpiece that got his. I was readin’ 
it and I got scared. When the dicks 
come after me I doped it out right 
away that mebbe they’d try to hang the 
job on me.” 

“You figured right. And now that 
you’ve beat it, instead of stickin’ 
around to tell your story like a little 
man, they’ll hang it on you for sure. 
Mebbe,” said Burger shrewdly, “ that 
was the boss’s idea.” 

“Do you really think he’s got the 
lowdown on it?” 

Burger shrugged. “None of my 
business,” he growled. ‘‘ We'd best 
talk about somethin’ else.” 


They abandoned the topic. Burger 
seemed restless. Several times he 
seemed on the point of saying some- 
thing, but evidently changed his mind. 
At last, after a long silence, he said: 
“Say, do you know anythin’ about 
women?” 

“ Women?” 

“Yeah.” 

“A little.” 

“How d’you go about makin’ ’em 
fall for you?” 

Brent was puzzled. The cripple was 
scarcely the sort one would suspect of 
amorous ambitions. 

““Well—I don’t know. Depends a 
lot on the dame. Mostly, you just be 
nice to her and tell her she’s a swell 
looker, and buy her some candy once 
in awhile, and take her to a show.” 

“ Buy candy?” said Burger. 

“Sure. Pay her a lot of attention. 
They like it.” 

“‘ Buy candy,” the cripple muttered. 
“T never thought of that.” 

““T don’t mean that just buyin’ a 
dame a box of candy will make her fall 
for you. But it helps.” 

“T can’t figger it out. I ain’t never 
fell for a jane in my life—that is, not 
till lately—and none of ’em ever gave 
me a second look, unless they was just 
pick-ups, y'know, so I don’t know 
much about ’em. But some guys seem 
to get any women they want. F’r 
instance, there’s the boss. The big boy. 
He’s had a raft of women. But he 
don’t get ’em the way you say. They 
fall for him, right and left, but I never 
heard of him givin’ one a box of candy 
yet. He’s more like to give ’em a poke 
on the jaw. But they fall for him just 
the same.” 

“He must have sex appeal,” grinned 
Brent. 

“Sex appeal, huh? Yeah—that’s 
what they got in the movies, ain’t it? 
Well, if grabbin’ off the molls without 
half tryin’ is sex appeal, he’s chock full 
of it.” 

“Some guys have it, and the rest of 
us gotta get along as best as we can. 
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There’s plenty of women to go 
around.” 

“Yeah, but what if there’s just one 
special one you want, and the rest of 
*em don’t count?” 

“ That’s love.” 

“TI guess that’s what you’d call it. 
I never took much stock in this mush 
stuff, but—aw hell—this jane is dif- 
ferent. She’s a good kid, see? The 
kind you’d want to marry. And the 
hell of it is, I ain’t got a chance. Not 
a chance.” 

“Why?” 

Burger laughed. It was a short, 
harsh, bitter laugh, painful to hear. 

“You’re lookin’ at me,” he said. 
“ Ain’t that enough?” 

“Looks ain’t everything,” said Brent 
uncomfortably. 

“T wish to God’”—the words came 
slowly—“ I wish to God I was twenty 
years younger.” 

There was a great depth of tragedy 
in his voice. 

“Why not tell me about her?”’ 

To a less sympathetic man than 
Brent, the fellow would have been 
grotesque. It was difficult to imagine 
this uncouth derelict in love, but—why 
not? Even beggars can love, although 
Brent could scarcely conceive this bat- 
tered hulk as being animated by tender 
emotions. He was a clod, blindly 
stumbling along the hopeless road of 
his destiny, driven sullenly toward an 
obscure goal. 

Burger’s bleak eyes regarded Brent 
suspiciously, as though anticipating a 
smile. But Brent returned the gaze 
gravely. 

“ They like the young fellows,” said 
Burger. ‘“‘ Won’t look at a bum like 
me. Not that I ever gave a damn.” 
A snarl quivered in the reedy voice. 
“ But this girl—by God, I tell you I’ve 
never met any one—no, there’s no one 
like her. No one!” 

Then he stared at Brent, as though 
hoping to find in the other man’s ex- 
pression some reflection of his own 
certainty. But he saw only a vague 





interest and a disguised pity. When 
a ‘man is in love, the overwhelming 
significance of the fact to himself is 
countered only by its monumental in- 
significance to his fellows. 

“T don’t know why I’m tellin’ you,” 
he said, dully. ‘“ But it’s been bottled 
up inside me for two days now—do 
you understand?” 

He slapped his chest with the flat of 
his hand. 

“T have no one to talk to, see! She 
—she—well, there ain’t no use of me 
tryin’ to explain it. You wouldn’t get 
me. I’ve never felt this way before 
about any one. Any woman! But 
this girl—” 

Animated by a great earnestness, he 
struggled for expression of all the 
murky emotions that seethed in his 
soul. His face was desperate. It came 
to Brent that he was staring at the 
naked soul of an inarticulate man, 
helpless in the toils of a terrific pas- 
sion. There was something horrible 
about it, and he felt a dull resentment, 
as though he had been thrust into the 
presence of something shameful. 

The puzzled look died. The tense 
lines left Burger’s mouth. His face 
was again dead and gray, a forlorn 
mask. The outrageous flame of which 
Brent had been given this disturbing 
glimpse was hidden. 

“But you haven’t told me about 
her.” 

Love-sick men must have an audi- 
ence of some kind—if not the lady of 
their passion, then the friend of the 
moment. 

It was some time before Burger 
spoke. 

“T can’t tell you much — well —I 
don’t know just how to say it, but she’s 
—she’s like a child. So young! Like 
a child.” 

He contemplated the floor, with a 
sad smile. 

“ Young?” 

“ About eighteen, I guess.” Burger 
darted a quick glance, but Brent’s face 
was expressionless. “ Too young for 
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me, you'll say.” He paused, as though 
turning this over in his mind. Then— 

‘But I mean to have her!” 

He had raised his voice, and there 
was a frightened note in it, as though 
he tried to shout down the conviction 
that his love was without hope. When 
he spoke again, it was in a whisper. 

“JT never felt like this about any 
woman.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 

NORAH 
ND you've only known 
her for two days?” 

‘ She lives here. Right 
in this house. On this 
very floor. Just came 
here.” Burger paused. 

“ Pretty?” Brent prompted him. 

Burger groped for words, and then 
sank back with a sigh, as though the 
effort had been too much for him. 
“Pretty! Why, she’s—yes—oh, very 
pretty!” am 

“You fell for her mighty quick.” — 

“The minute I laid eyes on her,” 
Burger answered, with grave sim- 
plicity. 

“If she’s a good kid, like you say, 
you won’t have much of a chance if 
you stick around with—with us.” 
~ “ She don’t know my racket. She’s 
not wise to anything. Why, her old 
man is a crook, right on our mob, and 
she ain’t wise to him, either. Honest, 
though, I’d even go straight if I 
thought it would make any difference. 
But everythin’s all mixed up. As long 
as I stick around here, I gotta play 
with the boys, and I’m scared to leave 
because somepin might happen to her. 
She’s so damn innocent. ‘The boss has 
his eve on her, see? That’s who I’m 
scared of. He’s a devil, that guy. A 
devil! When he gets his eye on a 
dame he won’t stop at nothin’. And, 
mostly, he gets ’em, too. I gotta stick 
around. I’d kill that guy before I’d 
let him get his hands on her.” 

“ Can’t her old man look after her?” 
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“Him! Hell. He’d lick Laboeuf’s 
boots. He’s a yellow little snowbird.” 

‘“Laboeuf? That the name of the 
boss ?” 

“Yeah. I didn’t mean to tell you 
until you got fixed up and he said 
everythin’ was all right. Listen — if 
he’s at home now, we'll go on over. I 
been talkin’ too much.” 

“ Don’t worry about me. I can keep 
my trap shut.” 

Burger got up and went to the door. 
He looked out into the hall. 

“* Midge!” he shouted. 

There was no answer. 

“I guess he ain’t in yet. We'll go 
and ask Norah.” 

Norah! 

The name of the girl Brent had met 
in Chat Noir, the girl who had been 
in his mind ever since. The dirty old 
man who had been with her that after- 
noon had called her Norah, he remem- 
bered. 

Wondering, he followed Burger 
down the hall. The cripple tapped at 
a closed door. 

It opened. The girl herself was 
standing there. This, then, was Norah! 
Brent was so astonished that he could 
do little more than stare, idiotically. 
And Burger, in his turn, was obvious- 
ly so embarrassed at being face to face 
with the object of his desperate ado- 
ration that he coughed, cleared his 
throat, blinked very rapidly, and at 
last managed to mumble: 

“Your father ain’t been around, has 
he, miss?” 

“Isn't he in his room?” Her voice 
was childish and sweet. 

“T just hollered for him.” 

“He went out about an hour ago. 
He said he’d be back soon, Mr. 
Burger.” 

“If he comes in, tell him I wanna 
see him, huh—please.” 

“All right.” 

Burger waved helplessly toward 
Brent. ‘“ Friend of mine,” he mut- 
tered. “‘ Mister—Mister—” 

“Steuben,” gulped Brent hastily. 
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“Yeah, Steuben. This is Miss 
Gray.” 

“ Pleased to meetcha.” Brent ducked 
his head in a bow. 

The girl smiled. “I’m glad to know 
you.” Her teeth were small and very 
white; when she smiled her prettiness 
was radiant. 

“Thanks, miss. 
eh?” - 

“Yes, I'll tell him.” 

The door closed as they turned 
away. They went back to Burger’s 
room in silence. 

“I wanted you to have a look at 
her,” explained Burger. “Do you 
blame me, huh?” 

“Not a damn bit. She’s a knock- 
out.” Brent tried to achieve a care- 
lessly emphatic tone. 

‘““Not much chance for me, is 
there?” Burger asked wistfully. 

“Oh, I dunno. Keep tryin’.” 

“T guess I’ll do like you said. I'll 
buy her some candy.” 

Burger lapsed into silence, evident- 
ly meditating on a plan of campaign. 
As for Brent, he was trembling with 
excitement. In a moment everything 
had changed. Even the frowzy little 
room seemed brighter; he tingled with 
expectancy. He had met the girl 
called Norah. He had spoken to her. 
A few minutes previous she had been 
as remote, as inaccessible as the stars; 
now she was miraculously within 
reach, beneath that very roof— 

“I can’t go back to my old room,” 
“ The dicks will be 
watchin’ for me. D’you think I could 
get a room in this house. Is it safe?” 

“What’s that?” asked Burger 
blankly, looking up. 

“TI said I can’t go back to my old 
room. Is it safe for me to get a room 
here?” 

“ As safe as anywhere else. Better 
wait and find out what the boss has to 
say. If you’re okay with him you can 
ask the landlady here.” 

“ The house ain’t full up?” 

“There’s always somebody comin’ 


You'll tell him, 





or goin’. I guess you can get a room 
all right. You'll want to lay low for 
a day or so until this blows over.” 

They heard voices down the hall, 
then the slam of a door, and shuffling 
footsteps. 

“Come in, Midge,” said Burger. 

Brent looked up. He was scarcely 
prepared to confront the man who had 
attacked him in the street back of No. 
90, although it had already dawned on 
him that this man and Norah’s father 
must be one and the same. But when 
he saw the cringing, apologetic Midge, 
with red nose, rheumy eyes and stub- 
bled chin, standing there in the door- 
way, he was so surprised that he al- 
most betrayed himself by an involun- 
tary gasp of recognition. 

However, he controlled himself and 
managed to affect an indifferent at- 
titude as Midge shuffled into the room. 

“ This,” said Burger, “is Steuben.” 

Brent met the little man’s shifty 
gaze and nodded. 

“Been hearin’ about you,” said 
Midge. 

“Boss wants to see him,” Burger 
explained. 

‘“‘T just come from there.” 

“ He’s in?” 

Midge nodded. He licked his lips 
nervously as he glanced at Brent 
again. So this, reflected Midge, was 
the man the police wanted, for the 
murder of which he himself was 
guilty! 

“I guess it’s safe to go over.” 

“Sure. The dicks went uptown.” 

Burger got up. “ Come on, then,” 
he said to Brent. “ We might as well 
go over now.” se 

They went out. Brent hoped for 
another glimpse of Norah, but her 
door was closed. At the top of the 
stairs he looked back. Midge was 
standing in the hall, gazing at him, his 
expression at once apprehensive and 
mystified. Brent wondered if he had 
stirred some responsive chord of rec- 
ognition, for even in his new character 
he felt unsafe, afraid some one would 















detect in Sam Steuben, self-confessed 
crook, the resemblance to Michael 
Brent. 

Burger led him out the back way, 
through the yard, across a lane and 
down an alley that led to the rear of 
a brick house. It was not until the 
dogs, in their shed, set up a ferocious 
barking and snarling that he identified 
the house as No. go! 

This was his third shock within the 
half hour. 

“Don’t be scared,” said Burger, 
mistaking his startled expression. 
“Them mutts are tied up.” 

He ascended the steps and tapped 
thrice at the door. Brent took a deep 
breath. From the moment of his dis- 
covery of No. go his fortunes had de- 
scribed a circular course, bringing him 
swiftly back to that sinister house 
again, 

There was no doubt that it was the 
same place. The clamorous dogs set- 
tled that. But before he had time for 
further reflections on his luck, on this 
quick and surprising advance of his 
purpose, the door opened and Burger 
stepped inside. 

The woman had admitted them. 
Brent’s pulses quickened. He was in 
the enemy’s stronghold. This sullen, 
tragic-eyed woman had already heard 
his voice. Recognition would be fatal. 

But the woman paid them slight at- 
tention, and after telling Burger that 
“he” was busy for a few minutes, she 
resumed her stirring of some savory 
mixture that bubbled and simmered in 
a pot on the kitchen stove. 

In the light of day, Brent eyed her 
curiously. She had undoubtedly been 
beautiful, but although she was still 
young her face had a hopeless, discon- 
tented expression that had eradicated 
every trace of the girlish charm that 
had been evident in her photograph. 

In a torn, shapeless house dress and 
dirty apron she seemed merely a dis- 
couraged drudge. Yet this was the 
woman whose shadow had fallen like 
a blight on the lives of Paul Gregory 
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and Margaret Hilliard, the woman 
who rose like a veiled figure of mys- 
tery from the fog that shrouded their 
deaths. And here she was, preparing 
dinner, like any honest housewife. 

A cheaply dapper young man 
emerged from the next room, nodded 
to Burger, and departed by the back 
door. <A huge voice boomed: “ En- 
treg!” 

They entered the presence of the 
boss of Chat Noir. It was Brent’s first 
glimpse of this despot of the shadowy 
streets. Laboeuf, coatless, with shirt 
open at the neck, his hairy arms on 
the table, a cigar clenched in his white 
teeth, gazed steadily at him as he came 
into the room. The black, piercing 
eyes with their little pin-points of light 
seemed to search his very thoughts, as 
though probing the innermost secrets 
of his soul. 

“This is the guy you was talkin’ 
about,” said Burger, obsequiously. 
“The one that hocked the turnip at 
Sol’s place.” 

Laboeuf grunted, chewed at the 
cigar, spat. 

“Where you come from?” 
barked. 

“ States,” snapped Brent. 

“ When?” 

“Coupla weeks ago.” 

“ Why?” 

Brent merely shrugged. He had 
cross-examined too many men, hoping 
to betray them into contradictions by 
a volley of rapid questions, to become 
flurried now. 

“The police want for see you to- 
day, eh?” 

“ Yeah ?” 

“ What for?” 

“T guess it’s about the turnip.” 

“Where you get that, hey?” 

“ Off a stiff.” 

“A stiff, huh? 

“In the river.” 

“ What part?” 

“Where the sewer comes out.” 

The cigar waggled. “ What he look 
like, huh?” 
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Brent passed his hands over his face. 
“ Black beard.” 

“ You kill him?” 

“ Didn’t have to. 
ready.” 

“ How?” 

“His dome was caved in.” 

“What else you take besides his 
watch?” 

“He had three or four bucks.” 

Laboeuf spat again, and thrust his 
fingers through his mass of black hair. 
“ Papers? Letters?” 

“J chucked ’em away.” 

“ You read his name?” 

“The papers was soaked, but I saw 
his name on one of ’em.” 

“What was it?” 

“ Brent. Michael Brent.” 

A cluck of satisfaction. “ You know 
why the police want you now, huh?” 

“IT saw about this Brent guy in the 
papers. I didn’t do it. He was stiff 
already.” 

“Anybody see you find him?” 

6é No.” 

A shrewd look came into Laboeuf’s 
eyes. It would be convenient to keep 
this fellow within easy reach, in case 
police investigation in the affair of the 
missing lawyer should lead dangerous- 
ly near No. go. He had ordered Steu- 
ben brought to him because he was 
curious about certain features of 
Brent’s ultimate fate. 

“The police find his coat,” said 
Laboeuf. ‘‘ It was not near the river.” 

“He had his coat on when I got 
him,” returned Brent readily. “1 took 
it off so I could look through it later 
on. I chucked it into a garbage can.” 

Laboeuf seemed relieved. ‘ So! 
And now what you want?” 

“ Nothin’.” Brent was sullen. “I 
didn’t ask nobody to help me. I can 
take care of myself.” 

“How you like to work for me, 
eh?” 

“What kind of work?” 

‘“‘ Whatever you do best.” 

“T’ve been used to playin’ a lone 
hand.” 


He was stiff al- 
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“ Better you come wit’ us. We have 
—what you call it?—a_ syndicate. 
Everyt’ing is organize. Some of my 
men tell me of good jobs where we 
can make some money, I make all the 
plan and pick the men who can do that 
job, and w’en it is done I have more 
men to look after selling the stuff. 
Everybody has his own work to do and 
if you are not lucky we pay for a good 
lawyer for get you out.” 

“Sounds all right.” 

“We have somet’ing on for to- 
night. How you like to come in wit’ 
us?” 

This was a development Brent had 
not foreseen. He realized too well the 
danger of refusal. He would be im- 
mediately under suspicion, would prob- 
ably be betrayed to the police at once, 
and all chance of learning more about 
No. 90 and the woman in the kitchen 
would be gone. He sparred for time. 

“ What kind of job?” 

Laboeuf shrugged. 

“You will find out. I say not’ing 
now.” He leaned forward, his eyes 
narrowed. ‘‘ You want it, or no?” 

“* Prowlin’s been my line, mostly. I 
never been in no stick-ups.” 

“We give you the lookout.” 

This would involve no actual par- 
ticipation in crime. The duty of the 
lookout is to give warning in case a 
policeman or watchman should draw 
near. 

‘“‘ Suits me,” said Brent. 

Laboeuf nodded. “ Be here at ten 
o'clock,” he growled. ‘ And now I 
have somet’ing to talk over wit’ Bur- 
ger—private. You wait in the kitchen, 
eh?” 

Obediently, Brent retired to the 
kitchen. The woman was standing with 
her back to the stove, a somber ex- 
pression in her eyes. She gazed at 
him steadily. Then, in a low voice, 
she said: 

“Why do you come here?” 

Startled, he did not know what to 
say. What did she mean? 

“When you came in,” went on the 

















woman, “ I said to myself, ‘ I have seen 
that man before, vat I did not know 
where. But wher you went in the 
other room, and 1 heard your voice I 
said, ‘I have heard that voice before,’ 
and I remembered.” 

Brent felt as though he had received 
a violent blow. 


She gazed at him steadily. “Why do 
you come here?” 


“You come here at night and you 
ask for some Mr. Robinson. That was 
when I heard your voice.” 

Brent managed an _ unconvincing 
laugh. 

“You're all wrong, sister. 
never been here before.” 

But she nodded her head, slowly. 

“You had a beard then. A black 
beard. Nowitis gone. That was why 
I did not know you at first. But you 
can change your face and you cannot 
change your voice.” 

Her beautiful, sullen face was calm. 
She stood with her arms folded, a fork 
in one hand. 

“ Where do you get that stuff?” de- 
manded Brent, trying to bluff his way 
oe “T never been here in my 

ife.”” 
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“Every time you speak I know you 
lie. I think I should tell Laboeuf.” 

A chair scraped. There were foot- 
steps in the other room. Laboeuf and . 
Burger were coming out. Brent was 
desperate. In another moment this 
woman would expose him. And then— 

“You can tell him,” said the wom- 








an, her eyes smoldering, “why you 
came here that night, and why you have 
no beard now.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
PROGRESS OF A LOVER 


=] RENT grasped at the last 
fragile straw of hope. 

“Tl tell you,” he whis- 
pered. “It’s about Paul 
Gregory.” 

What impulse prompted 
this reckless gamble, he never could de- 
fine. Perhaps he had only a vague idea 
that revelation of his errand would 
startle the woman out of her cold com- 
posure and earn him a moment’s re- 
spite. The effect was astonishing. 

Her eyes widened, she gave a little 
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gasp, and the fork dropped from her 
fingers and clattered on the floor. 
“ Paul!’ she said in a_ strangled 


* voice, 


Laboeuf’s voice was booming just 
outside the door. Abruptly, the wom- 
an bent, snatched up the fork, and 
turned to the stove again. When Bur- 
ger and Laboeuf came into the kitchen 
a moment later, she was placidly stir- 
ring the stew. 

“Well, I’ll fix the new guy up with 
a room,” Burger was saying. 

“Good. We help you make lots of 
money, my friend,” said Laboeuf, as 
he turned to Brent. “ You be here at 
ten o’clock. Come by the back door.” 

Brent nodded, mechanically. The 
woman bent over the stove. She did 
not turn around. She did not speak. 

Burger opened the door. They went 
out. 

As they crossed the yard, Burger 
said: “ That’s that. It’s all fixed up. 
You’re lucky. It ain’t often Laboeuf 
lets a new guy in the mob quick like 
that.” 

“ What’s the big idea of doin’ me a 
favor?” 

“TI dunno. You got a good break, 
somehow, in knowin’ about that stiff 
you frisked the turnip from. I figger 
the boss knows somepin about that job 
and he wants to keep you handy. It’s 
none of my business, but—watch your 
step.” 

Brent’s mind was in confusion. Why 
had the woman not informed on him? 
Why had the name of Paul Gregory 
been like a sesame, a magic password 
to insure her silence? But would she 


be silent? Would she tell Laboeuf, 
after all? Did he dare go back to 
No. 90? 


““Who’s the woman?” he managed 
to ask, casually. 

“ What woman ?” 

“The one in the kitchen.” 

“Oh, her? Blanche! ‘That’s La- 
boeuf’s woman.” 

“Not a bad looker.” 

“ Not bad.” 
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“ Are they married?” 

Burger laughed, shortly. 

“Laboeuf doesn’t have to marry 
"em to get em. She’s been livin’ with 
him a long time. He’s got other wom- 
en, of course, but she has to put up with 
that.” 

Fearing that his curiosity concern- 
ing the woman of No. go might arouse 
suspicion, Brent said no more. When 
they came back to the lodging house, 
Burger paused in the kitchen and made 
arrangements with the blowzy lan4- 
lady for Brent’s room, There was oue 
available, adjacent to the room occu- 
pied by Burger, and the new lodger 
paid for a week’s rent out of his dwin- 
dling supply of money. 

“How are you fixed?” Burger 
asked. 

“ Nearly broke.” 

“You'll be all right when you get 
your share of the split on to-night’s 
caper.” 

Brent had almost forgotten about his 
commitment to take part in a criminal 
venture that night. There seemed to 
be no way out of it if he wanted to con- 
solidate his position, but he had to face 
the grim fact that in definitely allying 
himself with lawless men he was risk- 
ing their lawful punishment. There 
was no alternative. . 

And yet, how could he, Michael 
Brent, as an honest man, stain his 
hands with crime? No matter what 
motive, in the event of capture he 
would be just as guilty, in the eyes of 
the law, as the most hardened criminal 
of the lot. 

What was more, these men with 
whom he had unwittingly associated 
himself could rise in any court in 
the land at any day hence and say: 
“ Michael Brent was one of us. Under 
the name of Steuben, he took part in 
a crime.” ‘They could hold it over his 
head ; the knowledge would hang like.a 
Damoclean sword until the day of his 
death. 

Burger left the lawyer and he went 
tohisroom. “ Better stick to the house 























to-day,” the cripple advised. ‘ Them 
dicks may be on the prowl around these 
streets.” 

Norah’s door, almost directly oppo- 
site his own, was closed, and he could 
hear no sound from within. 

He lay down on the hard bed and 
stared at the ceiling. 

Had it not been for the woman at 
No. ‘90 he would have abandoned his 
new identity, dropped the whole dan- 
gerous deception. But that woman, he 
was convinced, held the secret of the 
murders. The mere mention of Paul 
Gregory’s name had saved him from 
exposure to Laboeuf. There was more 
to be learned, and, as a trusted member 
of Laboeuf’s mob, he would have 
access to No. go and opportunity to 
talk to her again. 

Brent was shrewdly certain that La- 
boeuf’s anxiety to have him join the 
gang that very night was a test of his 
good faith. If he failed to appear, if 
he made excuses, he would be auto- 
matically under suspicion. 

“This,” he said to himself, “is the 
worst fix I was ever in.” 

Well, he could take part in no law- 
breaking. That much was clear. But 
there was a possibility that he might 
be able to bluff his way out of the pre- 
dicament. He would go as far as he 
dared, and leave a solution to Provi- 
dence. 

He was aroused by an uproar on the 
stairs, a heavy thudding of feet, a 
clamor of voices. He sat up, listening. 
At first he could distinguish nothing 
from the babel, for it seemed that three 
or four people were all talking at once, 
with a man’s bull-like roar predominat- 
ing; then, clear as a bell above the din, 
he heard a frightened, appealing, femi- 
nine voice: 

“Father! Father! Where are they 
taking you?” 

Norah! 

Brent leaped to his feet. He was 
halfway to the door when he heard 
something that brought him to a sud- 
den stop. 
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“It’s the police, gal. Everythin’s all 
right. It’s a mistake they’re makin’—” 
The voice of Midge, thin and whining. 

The police! 

Brent pressed himself against the 
closed door, listening. 

“It’s no mistake, you rat!’ came the 
bull-like roar again. “We got you 
where we want you, this time. We'll 
just take a look through this room of 
yours before we bring you in.” 

The footsteps were thunderous in 
the hall. 

“But what are you arresting him 
for? What has he done?” The terror 
and bewilderment in the girl’s voice 
made Brent clench his hands. 

“Who’s this jane, Midge?” growled 
some one. 

“ She’s my gal—my daughter. Leave 
her alone.” 

“Never knew you had one.” They 
were crowding into Midge’s room now, 
and through the thin walls Brent 
could hear every word distinctly. 
“We're takin’ your old man down to 
the station house, lady.” 

“Why? He hasn’t done anything 
wrong.” 

“ Hasn’t he? 
young woman.” 

Her voice soared in a_ hysterical 
scream: 

“ Murder?” 

“T never done it, Norah,” whined 
Midge. “Don’t you believe ‘em. I 
never done it. It’s all a mistake.” 

“Look through his trunk, Tim. 
Under the mattress.” The two de- 
tectives were blundering heavily about 
the little room; a bureau drawer fell to 
the floor with a crash. 

“What did you bump him off for, 


Suspicion of murder, 


“Midge?” asked one of the officers. 


“T never bumped nobody off.” 

“Banana oil! If you didn’t do the 
job yourself, you know who did.” 

“What job?” 

“The mouthpiece that got his the 
other night. Mike Brent. What did 
you do with him?” 

“T don’t know nothin’ about it.” 
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“How come you were seen walkin’ 
down the street with him the night he 
disappeared, huh? I knew that would 
hit you. Look at him, Tim! Guilty 
as hell! You know what job I’m talk- 
in’ about now, don’t you? How come 
you were seen goin’ up that street with 
him—the street where we found his 
hat? What did you do with him? 
Dump him into the sewer ?” 

There was a scuffling sound, and a 
subdued sob. 

“Tt isn’t true, is it?” asked the girl, 
imploringly. 

“It’s all a mistake, Norah,” insisted 
Midge stubbornly. “I don’t know 
what they’re talkin’ about.” 

“Where are they taking you?” 

“We're gonna lock him up,” 
growled one of the detectives. 

“In jail?” 

“ Naw—the Ritz!” 

A trunk lid closed with a bang. 
“ Nothin’ here, Joe.” 

“Well, we got the goods on him 
anyway. Put on your hat, Midge!” 

They were leaving the room now. 
Brent heard a sharp, poignant cry, then 
Midge’s whining voice: “‘ Don’t take on 


999 


like that, gal. I ain’t done nothin’. 





\Norah was leaning against the wa!l. She was infinitely 


appealing in her distress 


“But what am I to do? I'll be all 
alone here.” 

“Come on!” growled one of Midge’s 
captors. “ We can’t stop here chewin’ 
the rag all day.” 

Their footsteps receded down the 
hall, then went clumping down the 
stairs. ‘They became gradually fainter 
and finally a distant door slammed. 

Brent peeped out. 

He had not heard a sound. Norah 
was leaning against the wall. She was 
infinitely appealing in her distress; her 
eyes were blurred, her fragile little 
body drooped like a flower, her delicate 
hands hung limply at her sides, more 
expressive of despair than her tortured 
mouth. She looked dumbly up at him. 

“Tough luck, miss.” 

She tried to speak, but no words 
came. At last: “I don’t understand it 
at all.” 

“He'll be back. Don’t worry. They 
won't keep him.” 

She became transfigured with hope. 

“Do you really think so? Those 
awful men—they seemed so sure he 
had done something wrong.” 

“It’s about that case in the papers. 
They’re pickin’ up whoever they can.” 








“Why did they arrest him?” 

Brent felt an overwhelming desire to 
comfort her, to take her in his arms 
and kiss the stricken eyes. He scarcely 
knew what to say. In the presence of 
this terrified girl he felt constrained 
and awkward. 

“They—I guess they think he knows 
somethin’ about this guy that dis- 
appeared.” 

“Who was he?” 

“Some lawyer from uptow n. He 
was down around here the other night 
and nobody seen him since.” 

“And—my stepfather was 
him?” 

“Aw, you can’t believe all the dicks 


with 


He saw that she was crying. Her 
face was white and without expression, 
but two big tears coursed slowly down 
her cheeks. 

“Listen, miss, don’t cry. It’s nothin’. 
He'll be back all right. You'll see.” 

But she shook her head. 

“They were so sure. I can’t believe 
he’s bad. He’s all I have in the world. 
I don’t know what to do.” 

“Don’t cry. Please don’t cry. 
Everything will be all right. Why, I 
know he didn’t kill that guy.” 

The overpowering necessity of re- 
lieving her distress had betrayed him. 
The thing had been said before he 
realized it. Her eyes widened. 

“You know ?” 

“Well—I mean—I’m 
didn’t.” 

“But what makes you so sure?” 

He gestured helplessly, realizing that 
he had blundered. 

“ [—well, I just can’t believe he did 
~—that’s what I meant.” 

“Did—did you know my 
father?” 

“A little.” 

She said nothing, but he knew that 
Suspicions were forming in her mind. 
She knew he had come to the lodging 
house only that afternoon. 

“IT wouldn’t worry about it too 
much, if I were you,” he said swiftly, 


sure he 


step- 
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trying to gloss over his mistake. “In 

a case like this, the police often pick up 
anybody they can lay their hands on, 
but when they question ’em and can’t 
learn anything they let ’em go.” 

She was obviously relieved. 

“TI hope that’s what has happened 
this time. I’m all alone, you see.” 

“ He’s your stepfather, you said.” 

“Yes. I just came out from Eng- 
land. My mother is dead.” 

“T wondered. You don’t seem—well, 
you’re not just the sort I’d expect to 
find living in a place like this.” 

“T don’t like it. My stepfather 
promised we'd move in a day or so.” 

“It ain’t a very nice place, is it?” 

“Horrible. You and Mr. Burger 
are the only people who have spoken 
nicely to me since I came here.” 

Brent was touched. He _ sensed 
something of the fear and the loneli- 
ness that had beset her in Chat Noir. 

“Til help you all I can, miss,” he 
said humbly. 

“It’s good of you. Somehow, you 
seem different.” 

“You can trust me.” 

She nodded, as though she took this 
for granted. “I know. You’ve made 
me feel a lot better already. Perhaps 
it is only an awful mistake.” 

“Sure. Those dumb cops don’t care 
whose feelin’s they hurt. Mebbe he’ll 
be back in an hour or so.” 

“T hope so.’ 

She began edging away from him, 
back into her room. He did not want 
her to go. 

“Must be pretty lonely here for 
you.” 

“T’ve had no one to talk to—except 
Midge,” she said, simply. 

“T’m lonely, too.” 

A more sophisticated girl would 
have caught the implication. But 
Norah took it merely as a statement of 
fact. 

“ But you have friends, haven’t you? 
Den’t you know the men around here?” 
~ “T don’t know any one very well. I 
haven’t been around here very long.” 
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She looked at him in a puzzled man- 
ner. 

“Do you know,” she said, “ some- 
times you talk—well, rough, just like 
the other men, and other times you 
don’t.” 

This was dangerous, he reflected. He 
must remember to keep in character. 

“T heen to echo! a little more than 
some. - -plained. “‘ When 
you get kickin’ around with other guys, 
you get to talk like ’em. But I don’t 
know a lotta long words, or nothin’ 
like that. Sometimes, when I remem- 
ber it, or when I’m talkin’ to somebody 
that talks nice—like you, now—I try 
not to use slang.” 

This ingenious explanation apparent- 
ly convinced her. 

“T’m glad you think I talk nicely,” 
she said, smiling. ; 

“T do. I’ve never met any one that 
talked so nice.” 

“You mustn’t flatter me,” she told 
him, a little breathlessly. 

“Tt ain’t flattering you. It’s the 
truth. I’ve never met anybody as nice 
as you. Around this part of the town, 
most of the girls are pretty hard- 
boiled.” 

Shyly, she retreated another step. 
“T—I guess I’ll say good-by now.” 

“ Won’t you talk to me some more?” 

The door was closing. She shook 
her head. “ You flatter me too much. 
‘You'll be making me conceited.” 

“ But you'll let me talk to you again, 
won't you?” 

She was peeping around the half- 
closed door at him, still smiling. “ Per- 
haps.” 

“Why are you going away now?” 

“T’m going to read for a while.” 

“ Have you any books?” 

“A few.” 

“Tf I bring you a book, will you read 
it?” 

“Perhaps.” The door closed. 
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This interview, brief as it was, en- 
couraged Michael Brent greatly. He 
had made a favorable impression on the 
girl he loved—for he knew now that 
he loved her—and he felt like turning 
handsprings. This being undignified, 
he compromised by setting out immedi- 
ately to buy her a book. This would 
certainly give an excuse for further 
conversation and on the common 
ground of literature he would advance 
his cause. 

So, completely forgetting Burger’s 
injunction to remain under cover for 
the rest of the day, he left the lodging 
house and went as far as St. Catherine 
Street before he found a book store. 

In his enthusiasm he had not consid- 
ered the fact that his finances were low 
and the purchase of a novel for two 
dollars and fifty cents reduced his cap- 
ital to less than a dollar. He justified 
this extravagance, however, on the 
ground that he would have been cer- 
tainly obliged to get in touch with Min- 
ton for more money within the week, 
and that day might just as well be on 
the morrow. 

So he bought Norah a book that rec- 
ommended itself to him solely because 
the jacket portrayed a man and a girl 
in ardent embrace, and hastened back 
to Chat Noir, keeping his cap pulled 
well down on his forehead. 

If there were any detectives prowl- 
ing about, they did not recognize him, 
and he returned to the lodging house, 
the book under his arm, quite pleased 
with himself. He even grinned cheer- 
fully at the landlady, whose baleful 
glare would certainly cow any one but 
a light-hearted lover, and ascended the 
stairs, two steps at a time. 

At the top of the second landing, 
however, he paused. 

Norah’s door was open, and he could 
hear a man’s voice—a voice he already 
knew! 
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VETEY STABILE—“ Petey 
the Flash,” the gang called 
him—opened his eyes at 
nine o'clock in the morning 
in the bare little cubicle of 
a bedroom where he slept 
with five much smaller brothers and 
sisters. ‘Their mother was dead, car- 
ried off by pneumonia after years of 
hopeless and discouraging toil. 

Petey’s father, a longshoreman, had 
done the best he could for his brood, 
but there was nothing in Mike Stabile’s 
life except grinding labor on the docks 
from daylight to dark. Mike had no 
time, in the mere business of earning 
enough money to keep a roof over the 
heads of his kids and to get them bare- 
ly enough to eat, and no energy left at 
the end of his working day, to give 
much thought to their education or 
moral well-being. 

Petey, at fourteen, was the oldest of 
the lot, and his sister Stella was the 
little mother of the small brothers and 
sisters. It was hard going for Stella, 
because Mike too often spent the bet- 
ter part of his week’s wages on 
“smoke,” the raw alcohol which is 
sold to human beasts of burden in the 
furtive dives of the water fronts. 

There were whole days when Mike’s 
family had to get along on a loaf of 











bread and a bottle of milk, and perhaps 
a few scraps that Stella had managed 
to glean from the neighbors. There 
was seldom any spare change for the 
movies or bus rides or any other kind 
of fun. That was the life of the Sta- 
biles in their three-room flat in a dingy 
tenement house on the lower West Side 
of Manhattan. 

Petey awoke, dressed himself, ab- 
sorbed a cup of coffee and a slice of 
bread and butter, and sallied forth to 
see what the day would bring. He 
went straight to the pool room where 
the gang hung out—a_ smoke-filled 
room furnished with a couple of bil- 
liard tables and a half dozen pool ta- 
bles, and half filled by boys of Petey’s 
age or a little older. In this crowd of 
young loafers who knocked the balls 
about or sat in the high chairs along 
the wall, talking wisely out of the cor- 
ners of their mouths, were three or 
four men, cunning-eyed, hard-faced 
rascals, but much looked up to as 
“smart guys ” by Petey and the gang. 

Young Stabile eased himself into 
the crowd, got into a pool game, played 
an hour and lost fifty cents which he 
borrowed from one of the rat-eyed 
men who sat by, shrewdly watching 
the game. Rat Eyes motioned Petey 
to step outside. 
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“TI got another little job for you, 
kid,” he said, “‘ but I doubt if you are 
smart enough to pull it off.” 

“Me?” said Petey. ‘‘ How do you 
get that way? Have you ever seen me 
fall down on a job yet?” 

“Well, I dunno,” countered Rat 
Eyes, “ but this will take a little nerve, 
kid—a little nerve. Here’s the lay- 
out. There’s a delicatessen store up 
on Blanche Street run by a fellow 
named Liebstein, an old guy, and he 
does a good business. This is Satur- 
day, and he ought to have quite a wad 
in his cash register. I got the plant all 
set except for you. Millie, that little 
red-headed skirt that spots for me, is 
on the job to tip off the right time to 
jump Liebstein. Izzy and Nick—you 
know them kids, Petey—will be wait- 
ing for you on the corner. When you 
get the office from Millie, just walk in 
the store and stick this gun against 
the waistband of old Liebstein. The 
other boys know their jobs, and it 
should be easy money, a couple of hun- 
dred, anyway, and maybe more.” 

Petey the Flash nodded in complete 
understanding as he pocketed the little 
automatic which Rat Eyes produced. 
A half hour later he strolled around 
the corner of Blanche Street, saw Izzy 
and Nick loafing near old Liebstein’s 
doorway and then saw Millie, the red- 
head, slip out of Liebstein’s delicates- 
sen and give just one nod of her head. 
There was no policeman in sight. Mil- 
lie’s nod meant that the post was clear, 
no customers in the store. . 

Petey joined Izzy and Nick and the 
three boys strolled carelessly to Lieb- 
stein’s doorway. Izzy and Nick re- 
mained outside, but Petey walked 
rapidly in, stepped up to the counter 
behind which old Liebstein was mak- 
ing sandwiches, ordered a ham on rye, 
and then, as Liebstein turned away, 
slipped around the corner of the coun- 
ter and jammed the muzzle of his 
gun against the delicatessen dealer’s 
stomach. 

“Doncha let out a yelp,” ordered 





cash register. Quick, now! Dump all 
the coin on the counter right in front 
of me.” 

Old Liebstein obeyed orders, know- 
ing the real danger he was up against 
—knowing that these child bandits 
shoot quick, because they are easily 
frightened. He punched the release 
key of the machine, scooped out a pile 
of green and yellow money, along with 
the silver in the drawer, and planked 
it down in front of the black-eyed boy. 

Petey was just scooping it up when 
there was a shrill yell from the street, 
then a chorus of shouts and the sound 
of running feet. As he turned toward 
the doorway, his young face chalky 
white, the gun wabbling in his hand, 
four men pushed through the doorway, 
the leader holding a gun which pointed 
straight at Petey’s breast bone. 

“Drop it, kid,” said the big man 
with the gun. “ Drop it, I say!” 

The little automatic dropped to the 
floor and the boy of fourteen, caught 
cold in the act of robbery with a dead- 
ly weapon, put up his hands. Two 
minutes later he was.in the wagon on 
his way to the police station—with no 
man knows what black years ahead of 
him. 

He did not know it, nor did Rat 
Eyes, the crime teacher, nor any of 
the gang around the pool room, but 
detectives had been watching this 
hang-out for boy thieves for several 
weeks. Under my explicit orders they 
had been watching it because, like hun- 
dreds of other such places, it was a 
rendezvous for crime and a school for 
the education of young criminals. 

Petey, Izzy and Nick were caught 
in the police trap, but Rat Eyes could 
not be landed. There was no evidence 
on which to arrest him. With that 
strange loyalty to evil which forms so 
early in the breasts of these babes in 
crimeland, Petey refused to tell the po- 
lice who had put him up to the robbery 
or where he had got his gun. He was 
sent away, of course, because, under 
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GROVER A. WHALEN 
Police Commissioner of the City of New York 


the present system of things, there was and I could tell fifty such stories oc- 
nothing else to do. More’s the pity, curring within my own experience, 
there was nothing else to do. short as it has been, as police commis- 
sioner of the City of New York, or as 
Il occurring of very late years in the ex- 

THE story of Petey Stabile and the periences of my predecessors. 
robbery of old Liebstein is a true story, Only a little while ago, in the Bay 
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Ridge section of Brooklyn, a band of 
child burglars, all under fifteen, com- 
-mitted at least seven robberies in 
homes of the section in which they 
lived. They had been organized and 
taught by a twenty-seven-year-old man 
who bribed them with ice cream sodas, 
candy, and trips to the movies—for, 
after all, they were only children. 

A twelve-year-old girl acted as the 
lookout or “spot” for these young 
burglars, standing in front of the 
house they were robbing, while they 
were stealing cash, silver, clothing, or 
anything else valuable they could lay 
their hands on, and ready to signal 
them in case of danger. They had 
been turning their loot over to their 
twenty-seven-year-old instructor, and 
he gave them small sums, a few dol- 
lars, after each robbery. 

Only a little while ago two boys of 
sixteen and fifteen admitted to thirty 
burglaries, and they told a story, when 
caught, of remarkable daring and cool- 
ness. Tutored in crime by an older 
man whom they had met in a low pool 
room, they developed amazing effi- 
ciency. Frequently they entered apart- 
ments by forcing the doors leading to 
the front hallways. 

Very often, too, they cooked them- 
selves elaborate dinners while carrying 
out their little jobs. Once they calmly 
took a bath in an apartment they had 
broken into. They explained to the 
detectives that they wanted money to 
buy front row seats in the “ high- 
class” theaters. They preferred mu- 
sical comedies and jazzy burlesque 
shows. 

A slender, red-headed girl led three 
young men hardly more than boys in 
the holdup of a restaurant on the lower 
West Side of Manhattan, while a sec- 
ond girl, a pretty brunette, acted as 
their lookout in the street. They got 
away in a green roadster, with two 
policemen throwing bullets after them. 

A fifteen-year-old boy in Coney 
Island committed seventeen burglaries 
and pridefully kept a diary of his ex- 
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ploits. “Good work,” he wrote after 
one of his robberies. “ Hope my luck 
lasts,” he scribbled after another suc- 
cessful burglary. ‘I am getting a 
good break,” he recorded after a third 
such adventure. But his luck did not 
last, and the good breaks did not con- 
tinue. He is in prison to-day. 

One of the dramatically interesting 
episodes in this long record of the do- 
ings of these children in criminality 
had to do with a smartly dressed red- 
headed girl—and very oddly, many of 
the girls who take part in these juve- 
nile crimes are red-headed—who, sin- 
gle handed, held up fourteen poker 
players in an apartment in the Bronx, 
took their cash and jewelry to the 
amount of three thousand five hundred 
dollars, and then, and not till then, 
called in four of her boy friends who 
had been waiting in the street. 

This girl of sixteen knocked on a 
door of the fourth floor of an apart- 
ment house, walked in when the door 
was thrown open, swept the astonished 
group of poker players with a most 
businesslike pistol, stood them all 
against the wall and ordered them to 
throw their money on the floor. She 
was caught by the police a few minutes 
afterward, but actually put up a fight 
and had to be subdued. 

At one of our police line-ups a boy 
of seventeen, weighing only about 
ninety pounds, admitted to sixty bur- 
glaries in the course of two years. 
When the detectives asked him how he 
got into such a career, he told them 
that he was bored with life. 

A seventeen-year-old girl, named 
Anna Kaloyde, told one of our inspec- 
tors that she had become a burglar and 
a holdup “ artist ” because she was sick 
of living the way she had to live. Her 
life had been one of utter drabness, 
low wages, shoddy clothes, and nightly 
snatches at pleasure in the way of 
dancing in low dance halls and joy 
riding with strangers. 

An eighteen-year-old boy, the son of 
a retired business man, confessed to 
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twelve burglaries in six months. He 
robbed middle class homes, where the 
loot rarely exceeded forty dollars in 
cash, and where the jewelry was of 
only moderate value. He preferred 
such “ prospects,” because the returns 
showed a fair average, and the risk of 
being caught was less than if he had 
tried more pretentious homes. 

He told the detectives that he could 
not make enough money as a sign 
painter to give his girl a good time. 
It made him ashamed, he said, not to 
be able to take his sweetheart to the 
theaters and to give her presents, such 
as the sweethearts of some of his boy 
friends had enjoyed. His confession, 
like hundreds of others, pointed like a 
straight finger to the craze for enter- 
tainment and for luxuries which seize 
young people in this irreligious age of 
jazz. 

Such true stories as these are photo- 
graphed upon my memory, and I think 
that they form a sad commentary on 
our civilization. It is impossible for 
me to believe, and especially after sev- 
eral months in the office of police com- 
missioner, that these child criminals, 
hundreds of whom are springing up in 
New York alone, are irretrievably bad. 
Not only common sense, but actual 
study of the situation convinces me, as 
it has convinced many of our judges 
and social workers, that a very large 
percentage of the boys and girls who 
go in search of entertainment behind 
a pistol and a mask could not only have 
been reclaimed, but could have been 
diverted into happy, useful lives. 


III 


Petey STaBILE—Petey the Flash— 
was not a bad boy at heart. He was— 
is—unusually quick minded. The 
trouble with Petey and with thousands 
of other boys and girls is that they 
have been abandoned by society. That 
is a hard saying, but a true one. 

Any city or nation which turns 
Pharisee and passes poverty and igno- 
tance by on the other side, is letting 
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itself in for a future full of grief. A 
city or a nation which calmly stands 
by, in its wealth and occupations, and 
sees its less fortunate young people 
take the road to hell, may not be very 
far from the desperate portals itself. 

We have thousands of young thieves 
in New York, and the fault in no little 
sense is our own. We permit the ex- 
istence, under some guise of law, of 
breeding places for juvenile criminal- 
ity. We close our eyes to the most 
wretched conditions of ignorance and 
poverty and disease. It is simply insane 
to expect certain social mud heaps in 
New York or any other great city of 
America to produce straight-minded, 
clean-souled boys and girls. 

The late President Roosevelt, who 
was one of a board of police commis- 
sioners in New York in an early stage 
of his great career, once said with 
great force: 

“Tf you want to do anything that 
is permanent for the average man, you 
must start before he is a man. ‘The 
chance for success lies in working with 
the boy and not with the man.” 

I believe that he was absolutely 
right. After the police have done 
everything possible through their ma- 
chinery toward the apprehension of 
the delinquent and the criminal, and to 
secure, through the most efficient 
methods of police work, the protection 
of life and property, the responsibility 
for the safeguarding of youth, at the 
plastic age, when you can inscribe upon 
it what you will, still falls upon so- 
ciety. 

I have the honor to command more 
than eighteen thousand policemen in 
the City of New York. It costs the 
city more than fifty million dollars to 
maintain this preventive and protec- 
tive establishment. I firmly believe 
that New York has the finest and most 
dependable police organization to be 
found anywhere in the world, taking 
into consideration the peculiar prob- 
lems, such as the effects of prohibition, 
with which it has to deal. 
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But eighteen thousand men, no mat- 
ter how well trained and loyal they 
may be, no matter how high their 
ideals may be, cannot be held respon- 
sible for the omissions of the State of 
eleven millions or the city of six mil- 
lions. The police deal with the crim- 
inal, old or young, after he has got 
into the ways of criminality. 

My-point—the theme of this article 
—is to point out that society, as repre- 
sented by the lawmaking powers of the 
State and city, and the social influences 
of innumerable fine charitable, benevo- 
lent and educational organizations, 
must begin long before the police have 
any right or reason to take hold. 

Boys and girls do not become crim- 
inals over night. There are a hundred 
contributing factors, but most of these 
can be curbed or eliminated if we take 
hold of the boys and girls when they 
are young enough, see that they are 
surrounded by wholesome influences 
through home, school, church, club, 
and playground agencies. 

The spare time after school hours is 
the danger period. That is when the 
trouble starts. ‘Those are the hours 
when so many girls and boys are led 
into criminal ways. 

Charles Loring Brace said one time 
that eighty per cent of all juvenile 
crime is committed in spare .time— 
after three o’clock in the afternoon. 
He said also, from the basis of careful 
study, that ninety-five per cent of our 
criminals begin their offenses in child- 
hood, and that nearly seventy per cent 
of the inmates of our penal institutions 
are boys under twenty-five. 

Our detectives tell me that their 
work nowadays is an endless job—like 
the unavailing toil of Sisyphus, ever- 
lastingly shoving a stone uphill, a stone 
which invariably rolls back after 
reaching a certain point. In the old 
days when the police cleaned up a bad 
gang their job was done for the time 
being. In those days the average crim- 
inal was somewhere between thirty and 
fifty years of age. 
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The great majority of the criminals 
of this day are between sixteen and 
twenty-four. Crop after crop of these 
babes in crimeland are constantly ap- 
pearing. The detectives are handi- 
capped because they have no records 
of the newcomers. They know noth- 
ing about their habits and criminal pe- 
culiarities. Their work is made more 


difficult and dangerous because of the 


effects of prohibition which has spread 
very bad liquor among the young and 
which has brought dope in its trail. 

The old-time criminal, bad as he 
was, had some poise. As a rule, he was 
not easily frightened. He knew when 
he was licked, and had sanity enough 
to understand that bad could be made 
worse. 

These modern boys and girls from 
social pest holes go out with guns in 
their pockets and often enough with 
their imaginations fired by bad whisky, 
synthetic gin, or sniffs of heroin. Dis- 
covered in crime, they become hysteri- 
cal in their terror. Out comes the 
ready gun. There is a flash and re- 
port, and a fine policeman is carried to 
the morgue. 

IV 


I HAVE referred in the foregoing to 
the worst and most dangerous type of 
the boy and the girl criminals with 
which the police in every great city 
have to deal in these modern days. But 
there is another type, far more numer- 
ous, of boys and girls who have been 
led to rob because they are bored with 
life, are crazy for entertainment, and 
are naturally high spirited and active 
minded. 

It may be that society could not do 
much with the actually criminally- 
minded type of young people, and un- 
fortunately there are such. But I do 
maintain that society could accomplish 
a vast deal with the far more numer- 
ous type of boys and girls who are 
probably all right at heart, who have a 
really sound mentality, and wha take 
up criminal practices because of an 1r- 
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resistible desire to do something ex- 
citing or interesting. 

In any great city such as New York 
there are fundamental causes of crime 
—those causes which lie at the very 
roots of society. There is poverty, the 
hard struggle for existence, which still 
exists even in this prosperous indus- 
trial age. There is the lack of educa- 
tional and occupational facilities. 
There are hidden and unsuspected 
nervous diseases. ‘There is idleness. 
There is the dangerous influence of 
certain amusements. In addition to 
these underlying causes there are spe- 
cific causes. There is the corner loaf- 
er. There is the pool room. There is 
the night club. There is the speakeasy. 

My experience of several months as 
head of the New York police has con- 
vinced me that the smoke-filled pool 
room doing business from nine o'clock 
in the morning until late at night, thou- 
sands of them scattered over all the 
city, is the most efficient school for 
crime that we have. It is the primary 
school. Young boys resort to these 
places just as Petey Stabile did, and 
come into contact with professional 
thieves much older than they are. 

It is so easy for the wily crook to 
recruit young boys for his crooked 
ends. He strikes up an acquaintance 
with them, gives them a dime or a 
quarter now and then, tells them glow- 
ing tales of easy money, and how easy 
it is to beat the wooden-headed police, 
and gradually gets them completely 
under his influence. 

Little by little he induces them to 
commit small crimes, sneakthieving, 
shoplifting, pocket-picking, _ till-rob- 
bing and such petty robberies. Then, 
if they show any aptitude, he trains 
them in more pretentious crime. He 
even builds up an organization of boys 
for burglary, assigns to the more cour- 
ageous and intelligent the hardest part 
of the job, and surrounds this boy with 
guards, spies, and lookouts. 

Just as Fagan did with Oliver 
Twist, he teaches him all the tricks of 
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the sorry trade. For himself he takes 


the major part of the loot, and all too 
often, when his young victims are 
caught, he escapes detection because 
one of his bits of teaching has been to 
implant in their young minds the tra- 
gangster, 


ditional principle of the 
“never squeal.” 

In every case of a holdup or “ stick- 
up’ accomplished by one of these 
young criminals we have been able to 
trace its origin to a gang connection— 
a gang organized in a pool room. That 
is precisely why I am determined to 
keep these boys out of pool rooms. I 
made a survey which revealed more 
than nine hundred pool rooms as hang- 
outs for young loafers and gamblers. 

One lad told me that it was his habit 
to get up at ten o'clock in the morning 
and to go straight to a pool room in 
his neighborhood. He shot pool until 
three or four in the afternoon, and 
then talked over “ jobs” with other 
boys that he had met in the place. It 
was their custom to scout around in 
the late afternoon or at night and to 
pick out homes or small stores which 
looked easy to rob. 

I see no reason in the world why 
pool rooms should be allowed in any 
large city to open at nine o’clock in the 
morning and to remain open all day as 
the gathering places for idle boys and 
bad men. I am convinced that the 
great majority of the young criminals 
that appear daily in our round-ups at 
police headquarters learn their A B C’s 
of crime in these places. And I might 
add here that sixty per cent of four 
thousand criminals rounded up in re- 
cent drives in New York were between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. 

Night clubs are another fruitful 
source of crime in New York, especial- 
ly those night clubs which employ 
“‘ hostesses,” and most of them do. In 
the first place the atmosphere of the 
ordinary night club is absolutely de- 
teriorating and corrupting, if not actu- 
ally vicious. 

I make the statement, without any 
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reservation whatever, that many of the 
young and pretty girls of tender age 
who are enlisted by these places for the 
so-called job of “hostess,” are em- 
ployed for no other purpose except to 
encourage custom and increase profits 
through a promise of prostitution. I 
decline to mince words on this topic. 
There is plenty of evidence to support 
the strongest statement I could possi- 
bly make. 

These young girls—they must be 
quite young and they must be pretty— 
are attracted to the night clubs either 
by advertisements for ‘“ hostesses,” or 
by personal solicitation. They are 
clothed in pretty costumes, as scanty as 
possible, and often scantier than ordi- 
nary decency should permit, are sent 
out on the open floor among tables 
crowded with half-drunken men, and 
are encouraged to exhibit their charms 
to fire the imaginations and open the 
pocketbooks of roués and libidinous 
fools. It is the common and accepted 
thing for propositions to be made to 
these girls through waiters or others 
connected with the place, and night 
clubs are not unknown in New York 
which provide special facilities for im- 
morality. 

Even supposing that a girl has the 
strength of character and the mental 
deftness to escape the dangers to body 
and soul which lurk in such furtive 
abodes of vice, her whole point of view 
is very apt to be affected by even inno- 
cent conduct in such gilded surround- 
ings. In the first place she sees money 
being thrown away by the thousands. 

She sees the law being made light 
of. She hears people all around her 
making a joke of their government. 
There is nothing with which she comes 
into contact that is clean or sane. The 
atmosphere is poisonous to character 
and to decent ideals. 

We of the police know that these 
places, like the pool rooms, are the 
hang-outs of criminals. They are the 
“higher” type of criminals, if you 
please; that is to say, they do not en- 
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gage in sneak thieving or petty bur- 
glaries. They are the rascals who are 
after big money—the legion of black- 
mailers, one of the most dangerous of 
criminals in New York; the confidence 
men, swindlers with thoroughly up-to- 
date schemes for getting rich quickly; 
forgers, with a gift for profitable syn- 
thetic chirography, top-notch hotel 
thieves, who make a specialty of rob- 
bing foolish women with bad judg- 
ment and superlatively good dia- 
monds; lounge lizards, as dangerous 
as rattlesnakes, haunting night clubs 
on the chance of ingratiating them- 
selves with middle-aged or elderly rich 
women; hard-boiled young adventur- 
esses, notorious in Europe as well as 
the United States, and inexplicably 
magnetic to a certain type of rich man. 

I shall not expatiate much further 
on the topic of night clubs—to point 
out their obvious stupidity and peril to 
the social organization, or to refer to 
the holdups and robberies that have 
been incubated within them to the mu- 
sic of jazz bands, the clatter of rattles, 
the cries of notorious women publicly 
hailing foolish old men with endear- 
ments, and the general mephitic at- 
mosphere which fills them—because I 
am concerned for the purposes of this 
article solely with their corrupting in- 
fluence on very young girls and their 
existence as vestibules to the hall of 
crime. To deal with them is the func- 
tion of our lawmaking bodies and of 
our courts. At the present time these 
clubs and their notorious representa- 
tives have made both lawmakers and 
courts look ridiculous. 


V 


A THIRD cause of crime in New 
York, and a particularly dangerous 
place for the youth who is just ap- 
proaching manhood, is that fine flower 
of our prohibition law, the speakeasy. 

I cannot say how many speakeasies 
there are in New York. It is not pos- 
sible for any man to say. Closed up 
in one location they reopen in another. 
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They are hidden away in apartments, 
even private houses, in cellars and 
basements, at the back of reputable- 
seeming shops and stores. It is prob- 
able that hundreds of essentially legiti- 
mate places which do a bona fide busi- 
ness have speakeasy connections. 

To abolish all such places would re- 
quire every hour of the time of ten 
times as many policemen as New York 
possesses, and even then I doubt very 
much if that form of drinking place 
could be totally obliterated. There 
may be twenty thousand speakeasies in 
New York, as a former United States 
attorney has said. There may be 
twenty-five thousand or thirty thou- 
sand. Our records show the existence 
of thirty-two thousand which have re- 
ceived police attention. However, it 
is well-nigh impossible to name the 
exact number now being operated in 
the greater city. 

In my work as police commissioner 
I have searched out and hunted down 
such speakeasies as our police investi- 


gation has shown to be the resorts of 


criminals. I have put the ax to them, 
smashing them right and left, and I 
shall do it again when occasion de- 
mands. But it happens that the police 
of New York have other and more 
vital duties than to give all of their 
time and attention to the exposing and 
elimination of these by-products of the 
prohibitory law. 

The point is that in the old days, 
and only a few years ago, the sale of 
liquor was conducted openly in places 
that were under the scrutiny and the 
supervision of the police. The saloon 
is gone, and a good thing it is. No 
sensible person would dream of asking 
for its restoration. But the fact is 
that the 1929 brand of liquor-selling 
dive, hidden away as it is, moving as 
it does with the celerity of a trained 
flea, is the natural resort of criminals, 
and especially of the young criminal. 

There is something about the speak- 
easy which draws these young people 
Whose feet have strayed. Perhaps it 
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is the mental glow which comes from 
doing the forbidden thing. At all 
events, our investigation has shown us 
that hundreds of the young crooks 
with whom we have had to deal were 
habitués of the speakeasy. Here is a 
problem which will require the earnest 
thought of the coming generation. 

I have mentioned the pool room, the 
night club, and the speakeasy as three 
immediate and direct sources of crime 
in America’s greatest city. One can go 
a little farther back, even, before 
touching on these danger spots. There 
is too much loafing in New York and 
probably every other big city on the 
part of young boys and young girls. 

Almost everybody has had some ex- 
perience, annoying or disagreeable, 
with the corner loafer. The preven- 
tion of such loafing is absolutely re- 
quired. We must do something for 
our boys and girls after they leave 
their schools in the afternoon. 

Naturally, I do not refer to the chil- 
dren of the rich or the well-to-do, but 
to the children of the poor, where both 
mothers and fathers must go out to 
work, and where home has little at- 
traction or appeal. Such agencies as 
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 
Big Brothers, Big Sisters, the various 
boys’ clubs, and many other fine or- 
ganizations do a splendid work along 
this line, but much more is needed. 

The public itself must become so- 
cially conscious—child conscious. We 
must realize that the problem of crime 
is one which concerns the whole public 
—all society—and not merely the po- 
lice force and the courts. The police 
cannot be held accountable for the as- 
tounding number of boys and girls 
who become criminals. 

Something must be done at the 
source. Even within the schools the 
curriculum may have to be adjusted to 
certain individualistic boys and girls. 
When we overlook incipient rebellions 
against the established order of the 
school program, then we are contribu- 
ting to subsequent delinquencies. The 
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Crime Commission in the State of New 
York has made the following recom- 
mendations in its preliminary survey: 


(a) A non-sectarian boys’ club, under 
trained leadership, and having employment, 
medical and vocational guidance facilities, 
is badly needed for boys of all ages. 

(b) Recreation facilities for older girls. 

(c) Playground space for young boys 
and girls is required. There is available 
State-owned and privately-owned ground 
that the city could use for this purpose. 

(d) Commercial recreations should have 
much better police supervision. Particular 
attention should le paid to small pool rooms 
and moving picture houses where the law on 
admitting minors is violated. 

(ce) The large number of disciplinary and 
behavior problems among school children 
indicates the need of psychiatric and psy- 
chological clinics in schools for study of be- 
havior problems and truancy, and for the 
adaptation of the curriculum to meet the 
mental capacities of these children. 

Some of our leading jurists are 
turning their minds toward funda- 
mental means of getting at the crime 
problem and its source, and to the ne- 
cessity of the public—you and I and 
everybody else—taking this problem to 
heart and finding how we, personally, 
can contribute something, even if only 
a little, in money or time, to saving 
these boys and girls while they are still 
in school. Supreme Court Justice 
Cropsey, of New York, believes that 
the remedy for juvenile crime may be 
found in clubs and recreation centers 
where the boys who now spend their 
time in the streets may find the inspi- 
ration of good leadership. Here 1s 
what Justice Cropsey said: 

“Tens of thousands of boys are nightly 
on our streets looking for amusement, seek- 
ing adventure, yearning for companionship. 
Many of them have no fathers, and the par- 
ents of many others give little or no heed to 
the places which their boys visit or the com- 
panions they choose. Do we n-en owe no 
duty to these boys? Can we longer remain 
blind to the perils which beset them? Should 
we not provide places where such boys may 
meet and play and be entertained and in- 
strueted, and all the time be under the in- 
fluence of the men of the right kind? 

“This is the practical thing. It can be 
done. It has been done in a small way and 
with wonderful results. Why should not we 
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undertake it in a big way? Shall we turn 
our backs and ignore existing conditions, or 
shall we accept the challenge and lend our- 
selves to the task? It’s a man job, and it 
needs red-blooded men who will put them- 
selves into the undertaking.” 


Justice Cropsey is right. One boys’ 
club is worth a thousand policemen’s 
clubs. The great need to-day is for 
leadership, for men who will give 
their time and their energy to create 
leadership of a personal nature for our 
boys, capitalizing the gang spirit, 
which can be transformed into a good 
spirit, and developing good citizens. 
Few boys.are at heart criminal. 

The police are charged primarily 
with maintaining law and order and 
with the apprehension of criminals, but 
we also have a very definite relation- 
ship to the neighborhood and to the 
leisure-time activities of our children 
who have altogether too little play 
space, particularly in congested areas. 

One of the things I have my heart 
set on is the building up of a police 
welfare department. I want to make it 
a real agency for social service. I am 
looking for child-minded, _ socially- 
minded, and community-minded po- 
licemen to make friends—the most im- 
portant step of all—with the children 
of every neighborhood, and to super- 
vise and guide their activities. 

We need more playground facilities. 
We need more clubs for boys and girls 
—neighborhood clubs with gymnasi- 
ums and swimming pools, and perhaps 
motion pictures—clubs that will be 
managed by the boys and girls them- 
selves; clubs where the love of sports 
can be encouraged, and where a decent 
outlook on life can be formulated. 

We need leaders in this work. It is 
a neighborhood matter. We _ need 
scores or hundreds of men and women 
as volunteers in every neighborhood to 
help us with these children. It is a 
huge task, and a staggering, stupen- 
dous problem, but it can be solved if 
all of us, in every big city, put our 
shoulders to the wheel. 
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“T can watch the folks votin’ down here” 


A strenuous Election Des 
in a great midwestern city 


By MacKinlay Kantor 


7RMA MALANTI and Ed 
Welwitz met early in the 
morning and_ breakfasted 
together at  Harrison’s 
Orange Hut, at the corner 
of Tetley Street and West 
Avenue. Each had slept 
later than they planned, and it was 
necessary for them to hurry, so their 
breakfast was a sketchy proceeding— 
only a glass of orange juice apiece and 
a couple of sandwiches. 

“What ’ll Costarsen say if we're 
late?” asked Irma, sliding down from 
the wicker-backed stool. 

Ed wiped his mouth with a paper 
napkin and followed her to the side- 
walk. 

“Tt ain’t what he'll say. It’s: what 
he might do. He might lose us our 
jobs for to-day, maybe.” 

They hurried down Tetley Street 
and turned west on Chippewa Place. 
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Here the buildings were old, shabby- 
windowed relics of a Gold Coast that 
had died long before, leaving a new 
generation to seep in and make gou- 
lash or “ dago red” in the very kitch- 
ens which once had been scented with 
the spices of aristocracy. 

Half a block west on Chippewa 
Place stood a court apartment build- 
ing, barren and crude, built of yellow 
brick. It was only three or four years 
old, but the dismal neighborhood had 
already tainted it with a cheap musti- 
ness. At an arched doorway which 
led to a tradesmen’s alley along the 
side, beneath a row of rear porches, 
stood a fat, bald-headed man who was 
engaged in nailing a small cotton flag 
to the woodwork. 

“ Hello, young folks!” 

“H’lo!” responded Irma, 
bashfully. 

Mr. Hoopstein was rich. He owned 
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a lot of buildings in that neighborhood, 
and rich people always made Irma 
rather frightened. She had a vague 
idea that they could suddenly turn 
around and buy a person out, body and 
soul. 

Ed wasn’t at all bashful. He didn’t 
care how rich Mr. Hoopstein was. 

“Say, Mr. Hoopstein, there was a 
lot of talk along the street last night 
about Bellarno’s crowd coming in here 
to-day and cleaning us out. What do 
you think about it?” 

Hoopstein drove a last tack through 
the thin staff of the little flag and 
turned toward Welwitz, brandishing 
his hammer. 

“What do I think? Just what any- 
body else would think. Let ’em try 
anything—that’s all! We’re going to 
have a policeman on duty here, and if 
any roughneck like Tony Bellarno 
thinks he’s bossing things in this pre- 
cinct, he’ll find himself in the hoose- 
gow pretty damn quick!” 

“Well!” Ed shrugged his shoul- 
ders. He didn’t have so much faith 
in the police. “ All I can say is that 
if anything happens, I'll prob’ly wish 
I had stayed at work to-day instead of 
coming over here to get knocked off.” 

“ Knocked off!’ the fat man chuck- 


led. ‘Bunk! Say, Cos is looking for 
you—for you too, girly. I think he’s 
inside.” 


They left Hoopstein nailing up the 
official card of the polling place, and 
went on through the dusky passage- 
way under the porches. Ahead of 
them a yellow light bulb gleamed in 
the dark. It seemed as if night was 
reluctant to lift from the shady nooks 
between those buildings. 

The second precinct was using the 
same polling place that it had used for 
the last two years—a damp laundry 
in the basement of the apartment 
building. Three rough tables were 
placed in a row near the west side of 
the room, and the voting booths were 
arranged along the wall to the right 
and in front of them. 
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Costarsen, the precinct captain, was 
very busy with envelopes stuffed full 
of papers. He was a short, heavy man 
of thirty, with hard gray eyes and a 
quirking, humorous mouth. 

“ Ha-ya, Ed! Morning, Miss Ma- 
lanti!” He moved a hasty finger to- 
ward the bill of his cap. “‘ Say, where’s 
everybody else?” 

“We haven’t seen anybody but Mr. 
Hoopstein,” Irma said. She liked Cos- 
tarsen, but not as well as she liked Ed, 
who had been her friend for more 
than a year. 

““Who else is working, Cos?” Ed 
asked. 

The precinct captain was thumbing 
through a sheaf of papers in his hand. 

““You’re a watcher; so’s Marty 
Fishbeck. Mrs. Armitt and Miss Ma- 
lanti are clerks. Hoopstein’s one judge 
and George McCann is the other.” 

“What’s Hoopstein — Democrat or 
Republican ?” 

Costarsen favored him with a sly 
glance. 

“Don’t be so dumb, Ed! How much 
difference do you think it makes, any- 
how? McCann’s with us, too—don’t 
forget that. This is a Padget precinct, 
sound and solid.” 

Ed went over to the wall and found 
a nail where Irma could hang her coat. 

“Yeah, but I heard a lot of talk last 
night.” 

‘* About Frankie Marr?” 

“Sure! Everybody’s saying that if 
things start going heavy for Padget, 
Tony Bellarno’s going to come in here 
and knock hell out of us.” 

“Who said that?’ demanded Cos 
aggrievedly. ‘‘ Just tell me who said 
that!” 

Ed shook his head and grinned. 

“ Oh, you know—a lot of talk, over 
at the cigar store and up at the corner.” 

“Well, Eddie, old kid,” said Cos- 
tarsen, patting the pit under his left 
arm, “if that dirty wop tries to hand 
me anything — well! Anyway, the 
bulls are going to be hanging around 
here all day, and maybe a dick from 

















the bureau. This town isn’t going to 
stand for any more foolishness.” 

Welwitz felt more secure. Having 
Hoopstein reassure him didn’t mean a 
thing, but Costarsen was a real guy. 
People said he would be ward commit- 
teeman one of these days. He worked 
hard. He bossed the precinct with a 
firm hand, and delivered it over to his 
masters firm and-unsundered, April or 
November. 

Other election workers began to 
come in. The first was Mrs. Armitt, 
who ran a boarding house over on 
Dearborn Street. She was a fat, rus- 
tling woman with beady black eyes and 
dyed hair. Then came George Mc- 
Cann, the garage man from Tetley 
Street, lean, red-eyebrowed, with rims 
of black under his thumb nails. The 
next was Marty Fishbeck, a war vet- 
eran with an artificial foot. This col- 
lection of peers would maneuver the 
ship of the second precinct through the 
stormy currents of the day. 

They swore one another in, amid 
giggles and cigarette smoke. Early 
voters were already lining up inside 
the door, impatient and hurried. They 
took their ballots and disappeared be- 
hind gray curtains. Voting had begun. 

“ Hey, there ain’t any pencil in this 
booth!” 

“ What’s that name? Karveth? It 
ain’t on the books. No, sir! C, is it? 
Spelled with a C? Just a minute—” 

Ed Welwitz and Marty Fishbeck sat 
side by side with their printed lists, on 
which they checked the names of vot- 
ers as they appeared. Irma Malanti 
sat at the table beside Mrs. Armitt, two 
wide red books open before them. 

Occasionally, as the early rush slack- 
ened, Irma smiled at Ed. This was 
fun. It was her second election ex- 
perience, and she had also served on 
registration day. It was fun to stay 
away from work, and to know that you 
would earn twenty dollars, even if you 
would have to be up most of the night 
counting votes. It was adventurous to 
go out to breakfast with Ed before six 
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o’clock in the morning. Irma was glad 
that they knew Costarsen, who had got 
them their jobs. 

Appeared Mr. Costarsen, from the 
street, where he had been superintend- 
ing the distribution of campaign litera- 
ture. He looked somewhat pale, and 
he pushed his cap back over his smooth 
hair with a startled gesture. 

“Say, people, what do you know? 
Jim Banchi is dead.” 


There came vague responses— 
“ No!”—“ What the hell?”—or mere- 
ly, * Oh!” 

“Who killed him?’ demanded 
Hoopstein. 

6é Cops.” 


That was a sensation. If he had said 
that it was one of Frank Sapone’s 
men, or even Tony Bellarno— 

“What do you mean, cops?” 

“Yes, sir—the police took him for 
a ride.” Costarsen’s eyes were pro- 
truding with excitement. They made 
you wonder if he didn’t have a goiter, 
they looked so bulbous. “A squad 
car was going down the street about 
an hour ago. They picked up Banchi 
along with Looey Gotsberg, that owns 
the Rouge Mount cabaret. They were 
driving down to the bureau, and Dave 
Hoyle shot him when they came to 
Wacker Drive. Dave said Banchi tried 
to grab his gun away from him. A 
cop is coming in here now; he just told 
me about it.” 

They all watched in silence as. the 
officer strode in and took his station 
behind the table. He was a big, leather- 
faced man with flat lips and an under- 
shot jaw. He stood against the wall, 
put his hands on his hips, and eyed the 
group slowly. 

“Now listen here, folks.” His 
voice was a thunderous drawl. “I 
don’t know whether any of you are 
worried or scairt, but you don’t have 
to be. I'll be on duty here all day, and 
to-night another officer will relieve 
me. Just because one of the wops 
from this ward tried to get hard, and 
got himself bumped off, is no reason 
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why things can’t go according to law 
in this precinck. If anybody tries to 
get smart, or even looks slant-eyed, 
just tell me about it!” 

He waggled-his head in affirmation 
before he lit a cigarette. 

The election officials and watchers 
subsided into a whispering, docile 
choir. Irma glanced toward Ed; her 
eyes were wet with fright. Ed winked 
back, trying to grin unconcernedly ; 
but no one was pleased with the pros- 
pect. 

Jim Banchi had been known as the 
right-hand man of Tony Bellarno, 
northeside gangster. Bellarno and his 
forces were unreservedly espousing the 
cause of Frankie Marr, a_ political 
henchman who was candidate for as- 
sessor. That Padget, the present in- 
cumbent and opponent of Marr, had 
been instrumental in securing the de- 
mise of Banchi, would be gospel to the 
Bellarno gang. Already they had 
threatened to clean up the whole ward; 
and now— 

‘‘ Nobody needs to worry.” That 
was Costarsen, painfully hearty. He 
was like a small boy whistling past an 
evil graveyard. ‘You heard what 
Hagan just said; and I’ll be right out- 
side if anybody wants to see me.” 

He went out through the shadowy 
court, assuming his independent swag- 
ger as he walked. 

If it were possible, the workers slid 
closer together in their chairs. They 
were working for their government, 
however drunken and blundering it 
might be; but savage forces were sniff- 
ing outside. 

Ed made a number of errors as he 
checked his list of qualified voters. 
Cold perspiration stood out on Marty 
Fishbeck’s forehead, although that 
may have come from physical weak- 
ness. Irma and Mrs. Armitt conversed 
about beauty shops; their voices were 
sober and tinged with dread. Hoop- 
stein and McCann strolled back and 
forth from windows to laundry tubs, 
handing out ballots, ushering citizens 
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toward the booths, knocking ashes 
from their cigars with a confident ease 
which they did not feel. The police- 
man stood against the rear wall, his 
legs crossed and his gun dangling in 
sight. 

Several of the voters were nervous, 
and spoiled their ballots. 


II 


ALONG toward nine o’clock a stray 
sunbeam, which had found its way 
into the Chippewa Arms by some devi- 
ous means, straggled across the torn 
quilt on Ephraim Arlington’s bed and 
burned a gilded streak over the old 
man’s eyelids. He blinked a rusty 
blink which must have made the worn 
hinges of his old skin creak. Then he 
sat up in bed, the soiled covers falling 
away from the yellowed nightshirt 
that clung about his thin ribs. 

This was Election Day—and he had 
overslept! 

His hand, bony and covered with 
sparse gray hairs, went wandering out 
for the thick watch that lay on a chair 
beside the iron bed. He squinted 
fiercely at its chipped face. Eight fifty- 
three, it said. 

“One of these here times I’ll just 
sleep on an’ on, with no awakenin’. 
Maybe I’ll sleep till afternoon,” the old 
man thought vaguely, with no trace of 
gloom. 

How many times had he voted? He 
voted first for Ulysses S. Grant in 
1868. Well, that made—he rehearsed 
it in his ancient mind, ready to inform 
the first casual listener whom he met: 

“TI have voted to-day in my six- 
teenth Presidential election. First time 
I voted it was for Ulysses S. Grant, 
*way back in ’68. Sometimes I vote 
Republican an’ sometimes Democratic. 
I always figger out just which man 
shall have my vote; don’t-allow no dic- 
tation by parties.” 

When you are eighty-three years 
old, like Ephraim Arlington, and live 
in a third-floor rear bedroom at the 
Chippewa Arms, and have no other 


























person in the whole wide world to 
worry about except yourself, you don’t 
care a great deal about breakfast. 
Ephraim cared more about getting 
dressed than about breakfast. He 
boasted a baggy suit of black broad- 
cloth that had turned green around the 
cuffs and lapels. He was fond of that 
suit. He had worn it a long time, not 
solely because he was fond of it, but 
also because it was the only suit he 
had. 

His meal was almost as hurried as 
the snack that Ed and Irma had taken 
three hours earlier. It consisted of a 
banana, a pint bottle of milk, which 
stood outside on the window sill, and 
two buns. It was enough for an old 
man, or anybody else in the second 
precinct. 

As he replaced the almost empty 
bottle on the sill, Ephraim had an op- 
portunity to look over the voters who 
were patronizing the polling place di- 
rectly beneath him. He watched them 
for a few moments, stringing mistily 
through the dull court, half hidden by 
overhanging fire escapes and _stair- 
ways; but when they entered the door 
of the laundry room they were oppo- 
site him, and he had an unobstructed 
view. 

“Pretty light vote this early,” he 
decided; ‘“ but it’s going to be mighty 
heavy afore the day’s over.” 

He fotind his pipe on the littered 
dresser and put it in his pocket. The 
watery mirror showed a distorted re- 
flection as he passed—a slight, bearded 
human relic with a wide felt hat and 
a stained overcoat; a frail body bent 
double between two canes. 

Ephraim went downstairs as seldom 
as possible, for it was difficult to go 
downstairs. There were two long 
flights, and a high flight of steps in 
front of the house. He held his canes 
gripped tight in his scrawny right 
hand and clutched the balustrade with 
his left, letting his body over each step 
with a sigh. 

The Chippewa Arms was not the 
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most stylish house on Chippewa Place. 
It had been a fine mansion once, long 
before old Arlington came there from 
Galena to live with his widowed 
daughter; but now its halls were car- 
peted with dingy green matting, and 
its front steps were covered with 
broken toys of children who had no 
other place to play. A faded sign an- 
nouncing “rooms by day, week or 
month” established the fact that this 
was a cheap lodging house. 

There was a pleasant bustle in the 
street this morning. Such days always 
made Ephraim think of celebrations 
and political campaigns back in Galena 
—of Colonel Kittoe, bearded and pro- 
fessional; of Rowley, sitting smoking 
in his office, and of the crowds of min- 
ers and townspeople shoving up and 
down the sidewalk—of old days and 
old ways. 

Yes, Chippewa Place had a pleasant 
bustle this morning, but different from 
the old man’s memories. A squalling 
calliope, roosting on the rear of a 
bunting-draped Ford truck, was spit- 
ting out the symphonic strains of “ Big 
Bill, the Builder,” as it moved along 
the street. People with foreign faces 
and weird, slangy utterances thrust 
bits of cardboard and sample ballots 
into Ephraim’s hands as he came slow- 
ly nearer the polls. 

“ Hello, dad! Gonna vote to-day?” 

“Here y’ are, Santy Claus!- Per- 
sonal card from James J. Padget!” 

“Santy Claus, huh? What d’ye 
mean, Santy Claus? Tha’s ole Trader 
Horn, that the story was about in the 
Herald-Examiner!” 

These witticisms were received with 
coarse laughter. Ephraim Arlington 
couldn’t quite understand what it was 


all about. Elections were so different 
nowadays! He stopped one man —a 
lowering, overdressed young giant 


with a dark face. 

“First time I ever voted, in ’68, it 
was for my fellow citizen of Galeny— 
Ulysses S. Grant—” 

“ Be yourself, old boy!” 
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The youth patted him on the arm. 
Arlington wished that people would let 
him go on and tell the story — how 
Grant looked; and how, after the war, 
when he came back to Galena, the town 
rose up to shout: 

“General, the sidewalk is built!” 

Ephraim edged down three dark 
steps and into the areaway that led to- 
ward. the polls. Here things were 
quieter. They didn’t allow electioneer- 
ing so close to the voting place. Sev- 
eral people, hurrying out, almost upset 
him as he tottered between his canes. 

After he had reached the door, and 
stood inside it, he paused to look care- 
fully around the room. Yes, this was 
the place—a laundry. He had voted 
there twice before. 

“G@’morning,” he addressed 
group behind the tables. 

Several of them grinned back at 
him. Friendly people, they seemed. A 
fat man, whose face looked familiar, 
came over to him. 

“Hello there, old gent! 
tricks?” 

Oh, yes—this was Mr. Hoopstein, 
who owned the building in which 
Ephraim lived. 

The old man’s musing still clung to 
him. . 

“In Galeny, Illinois, the first vote 
I ever cast was for General Ulysses 
S. Grant. That was in 1868.” 

He surveyed them mutely, waiting 
for approbation. They all smiled, and 
seemed eager to hear more; but Hoop- 
stein offered him a ballot, and put an 
arm about his shoulders, escorting him 
to the booth. 

“This old guy’s all right,” Hoop- 
stein told the election officials. 
“ Name’s Arlington—lives next door.” 

Irma Malanti found the name on 
the registration record. 

“Yes, here it is—Ephraim P. Ar- 
lington, 1019 Chippewa Place.” 

The old man took a long time to 
mark his ballot. He worked slowly, 
painfully, with a pair of silver-rimmed 
glasses squeezed down over his nose. 


the 
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“Took you quite a while, grandpa,” 
Hoopstein joked him as he came out. 

Ephraim removed his glasses and 
slipped them into his pocket with a 
hand that trembled from so much ex- 
citement. 

“Sort of hard, with so many for- 
eign names—Eyetalian an’ Greek an’ 
Jew names. I can’t get used to ’em, 
somehow.” 

Everybody laughed, as if the old 
man were a vaudeville entertainer. 
Even the policeman against the wall 
let his mouth relax into a grin. 

Arlington’s eyes traveled slowly 
over the officials. Most of them were 
foreigners, probably; but that girl— 

He thought she was one of the 
nicest-looking girls he had ever seen, 
with her black eyes and black hair, not 
too much paint on her face, and busi- 
nesslike little hands. 

“What’s your name, miss?” he 
asked. 

“Why, you old flirt!’ interjected 
Mrs. Armitt hotly; but Irma smiled at 
him, her eyes flashing. 

“Irma Malanti,” she told him 
simply. 

Ephraim considered awhile, study- 
ing her face. All these foreigners 
couldn’t be so bad, then! 

“T guess that’s an Eyetalian name, 
too, ain’t it? But you’re a mighty 
pretty girl. My little girl Florence has 
hair like yours—no, she’s been dead a 
long time.” 

This was a very nice old man, Irma 
thought. 

‘“You’re an old soldier, aren’t you?” 
she inquired. 

“TI was with the Thirty-second 
Ioway,” said Ephraim; “ but I come 
back to Galeny after the war. I live 
up there now.” He limped over to the 
dusty window and pointed up toward 
the moldy wall of the Chippewa Arms. 
“T can sit there by my window all day 
an’ watch folks votin’ down here. Of 
course, some say that Grant shouldn’t 
’a’ tried to run for a third term, but 
folks in Galeny always knowed that he 
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didn’t really want it. He was just as 
glad when he didn’t get it.” 

Other voters came in, and the elec- 
tion officials busied themselves with 
their records. Obviously Ephraim was 
in the way. He shuffled to the door, 
but turned and waved at Irma Malanti 
as he went out, and she waved back. 

Outside, they didn’t pester him with 
cards any more. ‘There weren’t so 
many people in the street. A few were 
watching a large car that was parked 
near the opposite curb. A squad car 
went past, filled with officers, and all 
of them were looking back. Old Ar- 
lington wasn’t much interested in cars. 

That pretty girl. was like his daugh- 
ter Florence—only Florence had hazel 
eyes. 

He bought a few apples, another 
pint bottle of milk, and two slices of 
boiled ham. Some one had abandoned 
a morning paper on the steps in front 
of the Chippewa Arms, and the old 
man put it in his pocket as he came 
back from the store. Now, to climb 
those stairs—very high steps, and very 
many of them. 

After he was in his room he had to 
sit quietly on the edge of the bed. 
Things pounded sulkily whenever he 
got excited, as if his whole body were 
pounding internally. 

When he had rested awhile, he drew 
his chair near the window, where he 
could watch the voters. It was strange 
to see women going to vote. He 
couldn’t get used to it. Women and 
men were going in and out there be- 
low his window. Presently he fell 
asleep. 

Knock! 

A loud thump on his door woke him 
up with a jerk. He rubbed his eyes 
and turned toward the door, calling: 

“Come in!” 

She came in quickly and slammed 
the door behind her. It was a lady, a 
young lady, a pretty girl. Why, it was 
the girl from the polling place! 

“Hello there, miss! I—I was 
asleep.” 

10 
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What brought her here to old 
Ephraim’s room? Nobody ever came 
to call on him. She had one hand hid- 
den under her coat, and her face 
seemed whiter than he remembered it. 

“Can you handle a gun?” she asked 
eagerly. 

Could he? Why, he was a soldier— 
of course he could! 

‘Listen!’ She was beside his chair, 
frenzied, pleading. ‘ There’s going to 
be trouble. Bellarno’s men are going 
to shoot us up. Hoopstein was tipped 
off that they were coming. He’s sent 
for cops, but there’s a riot over in the 
Twentieth Ward, and maybe he can’t 
get them in time—do you _ under- 
stand ?” 

Her hand jerked out from beneath 
her coat, and the old man saw that she 
had a big automatic pistol in it. 

“You—you mean somebody’s goin’ 
to interfere with the votin’?” 

“Yes — Bellarno, the big gangster. 
Now listen, please, old man. This is 
my brother’s gun. He showed me how 
it worked once, and I ran home just 
now and got it. You pull on it and 
keep pulling, and it shoots and shoots. 
If you see any men with guns down 
there, you start shooting. Everybody 
has to stay there—Ed does—and 
there’s only one cop; and Bellarno may 
have a machine gun!” 

Dimly the old man began to under- 
stand. Some hoodlums were going to 
annoy the election officials—hold them 
up, maybe. The police couldn’t be 
found, and this girl had gone home for 
her brother’s pistol. She was giving 
it to him, Corporal Ephraim Arling- 
ton, of the Thirty-second Iowa Infan- 
try! 

“Machine guns!” he muttered, 
“No, miss, we never had ’em then, 
We was armed with rifles.” 

She raced to the door. 

“T’ve got to go back. Ed Welwitz 
is still down there—he won’t come 
away. They sent Mrs. Armitt and me 
away, but—you watch, daddy! Keep 
watch at the window!” 
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She was gone, speeding nervously 
down the stairway, leaving the door 
slam shut behind her. For a moment 
Ephraim sat like a piece of old bronze. 
His heart was pumping insanely. Then 
he strained to his feet, drawing the 
chair up against the window sill. 

He had the strange implement in his 
hand. His face was like sealing wax, 
but perspiration oozed from every 
pore of it. He stared down at the dark 
court, where the concrete blocks quiv- 
ered in a crazy, reddish haze. 


III 


BELLARNO’s men were clever. They 
began their attack by having some one 
go down the alley and fire a clip of 
cartridges into the air. 

The polling place wavered with 
jumping, hurried figures as the first 
shots went echoing between the build- 
ings. Hagan, the officer, stumbled 
through the door and galloped toward 
the alley, drawing his gun as he ran. 
Marty Fishbeck and Ed Welwitz 
scrambled over the table in an obstacle 
race for the court, but McCann, more 
prudent, started for the ballot box. He 
had some vague notion of secreting it 
under the table until the row was over. 

“ All right, you!” somebody yelled 
from the doorway. 

Three men were there. Two of 
them held pistols pointed menacingly 
toward the frightened group in front 
of the booths. The third man, a slight, 
slick-haired youth in a checkered suit, 
had a strange object in his hands, with 
his fingers clutching a pair of notched 
finger grips below the barrel. 

Bellarno himself was there, fearing 
neither courts nor God. Hoopstein’s 
round face materialized before him, 
but the Italian floored the fat little man 
with a crash. 

“We want that box, Hoopstein. 
There’s too much Padget around 
here!” 

“You'll play hell getting—” 

The answer was a kick in the fat 
man’s side. Hoopstein groaned and 
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closed his mouth tightly. 

“Give us that box, guy!” 

McCann felt the handles torn from 
his fingers. He saw the men pressing 
backward through the door; he heard 
Ed Welwitz sighing: 

“ The dirty wop! If I had a gun—” 

Just then Ephraim Arlington’s pis- 
tol went slam, slam, slam. Bellarno 
stood stock still outside the door. His 
eyes rolled back, and one hand went 
gropingly toward his neck. Then he 
slipped toward the ground in a quick 
squat, spinning forward on his face. 
The ballot box rolled free with a tinkle 
of broken glass. 

One other man got as far as the 
nearest archway, but stumbled as the 
others fled on toward the street. He 
rolled over on his back with a shrill 
wail, and lay still. 

In the alley, Hagan had time to 
shoot only once. His bullet struck a 
railing and flew upward in a whining 
ricochet. There was another spangle 
of broken glass. 

“Get those guys! Get ’em!” 

A police car was coming down Chip- 
pewa Place, its siren squealing angrily. 

“IT never done it, I never done it!” 
Hagan was yelling excitedly to some 
one. “ By God, sergeant, I was clear 
down the alley then. It must ’a’ been 
some of Nucci’s gang around here!” 


Irma and Ed went out to eat at six 
o'clock. Marty Fishbeck would take 
care of Ed’s list while he was gone, 
and Mrs. Armitt would watch Irma’s 
book. 

They circled through a group of re- 
porters and curious spectators as they 
came through the court, and a flash 
light boomed foggily behind them; but 
they did not turn their heads. They 
had had enough of reporters and flash 
lights in the last few hours to do them 
for a long time. 

“ Where’ll we eat, hon?” asked Ed- 
die. “ Harrison’s or—” ; 

“We won’t eat,” said Irma dect- 
sively. “I mean, not till after we take 
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some dinner to a boy friend of mine.” 


“A boy friend of yours? Say, 
what—” 

“Nothing. Come across to that 
delicatessen. You shall see.” 


Under her direction Ed purchased a 
supply of cold roast pork, potato salad, 
ice cream, and macaroons. Laden with 
paper parcels, they recrossed the street 
and came to the entrance of the Chip- 
pewa Arms. 

‘Say, Irma, where you taking me?” 

“That’s all right. You'll see in a 
minute. Eddie, honest, do you think 
it was Nucci’s gang that killed Bellarno 
and spoiled his little party?” 

“Sure! It couldn’t be anybody else. 
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They were in the dim hall of the 
third floor. Irma rapped on a gray- 
painted door. No answer. 

““He’s asleep,” she said. 

“Who?” 

“My boy friend. You'll see. Don’t 
be in such a rush.” 

She chuckied softly and pushed open 
the door. <A cold draft, blowing up 
from the court, washed them as they 
entered. The window glass had been 
shivered into sharp splinters. 

Ephraim Arlington sat humped in 
his chair, the automatic pistol still 
gripped in his gnarly fingers. Look- 
ing from the door, you would have 
thought that he was asleep; and he 


He would never awake. 





Say, kid—” was. 
Me MM Me 
ZAS “a Zz 
REFLECTION 


Far away? Yes; far off upon a hill 
Which overlooks a highland lake! An oak, 
Some Norway pines and sumacs partly cloak 
A nest of sweetfern; red-brown needles fill 
The hollows of the rock. From where they spill 
Over a cleared incline, I watch the smoke 
From camps, while close to me two chipmunks poke 
Fun at each other’s pranks as Jack and Jill. 


They look so spirited. Below, the cool 
Lake mimics heaven; and, winging its bright shores 
Angelic birches dream. Man is a fool 
To cling, unless he must, to treadmills, doors, 
When there is space like this which nature lends 
To helpmeets who can work and play like friends. 
Richard Butler Glaenzer 


YOU ARE YOU 


You are you; stick to yourself 

And all that does pertain to you; 

Strive for glory, honor, pelf, 

Don’t let yourself be on the shelf— 
Be you, be you. 





Soft heart oft is your undoing, 
Passion mars your dearest wooing, 
What are you to do? 
Cleverness may help you out, 
But whenever you’re in doubt 
Be you, be you, 
James S. Ryan 
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Summer approaches with ws paradoxical frost that 
blights the hopes of theatrical producers 


By Richard Lockridge 


Portrait Drawings by Rafael 


wm VERY ONE, of course, 

i goes out of New York in 
the summer time. You 
will notice it as, during 
the next month or two, 
you try to drive down 
Fifth Avenue. All about you are wide 
Open spaces—spaces sometimes as wide 
as two inches. Readily, then, you can 
see how vacant the city is as compared 
with its condition in early spring, be- 
fore the exodus; in fall, in winter. As 
you drive down the avenue in June, or 
as you worm through the traffic on 
Broadway, you will be bumped by taxi 
drivers no oftener than two or three 
times to the block. When there is any- 
body in New York at all, of course, 
five or six bumps to the block is mere- 
ly routine, and eight or ten no cause 
for astonishment. 

Every one goes out of New York in 
the summer—except a few million 
residents and a few hundred thousand 
visitors who drop in to enjoy a climate 
in which a heat wave is announced as 
soon as the mercury climbs to eighty 
and the temperature becomes the only 
topic of conversation if it struggles up 
another ten degrees or so. The mo- 
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tion picture theaters, and even a few 
of the legitimate playhouses, are then 
cooled down to clamminess. The swel- 
terers creep in to cool themselves. And 
Broadway, though at a retarded pace, 
goes on. “ Summer musicals ” sprout 
everywhere; the strongest plays and 
the weakest ones trot, for short dis- 
tances, along together. 

As I write, these dog days of the 
theater are still somewhat in- the fu- 
ture. The season is ebbing slowly, but 
still producers are gallantly rushing in 
with plays. Some of them, the pro- 
ducers trust, will weather June and 
July and still bloom when the new sea- 
son starts, late in August. Most of 
them, of course, will shrivel under the 
first warm suns, dry up and blow into 
storage warehouses. By that time 
“Conflict,” for example, will be con- 
flicting with nothing, however often 
its author, Warren F. Lawrence, may 
rewrite it. ‘‘ Meet the Prince,” A. A. 
Milne’s comedy, probably will be only 
a faintly fragrant memory—fading 
with all the delicate, evanescent things 
of spring, which it so much resembled. 
“Man’s Estate,” which the Theater 
Guild opened in April, will, I fear, 




















have gone the way of promising first 
plays, the Biltmore will be waiting an- 
other tenant and Margalo Gillmore for 
another part. Even “ Harlem,” al- 
though it is far sturdier than any of 
these, probably will have grown pale— 
and for Harlem to 
grow pale is some- 
thing of a trick— 
and faded from 
among us when the 
real heat comes. 

But some of them 
will be going on. 
It is hard to guess 
even a few weeks 
in advance which 
will be so for- 
tunate. Will ‘“ Cap- 
rice,” as I write still 
attracting the happy 
crowds 
which began 
to visit the 
Guild Thea- 
ter on New 
Year's Eve, 
be following 
the all season 
trail which 
“Strange In- 
terlude,” that 
so different 
Guild pro- 
duction, 
blazed for it 
through the 
summer of 1928? 
The O’Neill play, 
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of “Street Scene” have been, for 
many days, paying upward of twenty 
thousand dollars a week to see this 
really fine drama, of which I have in 
these columns written so much. That 
means money for everybody—for Wil- 
liam A. Brady, for 
Elmer Rice, for the 
owners of the the- 
ater. And it means 
for those who are 
supplying it an in- 
vestment which 
pays high dividends 
of satisfaction. 
And, newer than 
“Street Scene,” 
there is “ Journey’s 
End,” the finest 
war play, I believe, 
which any one has 
written. Certainly it 
Z is the finest pro- 
duced in New York 
since the tragic con- 
flict from. which its 
materials are taken. 
7 And those ten years 
and more have seen 
many plays _ in 
which the war was 
mentioned, includ- 
ing “What Price 
Glory.” “‘ Journey’s 
End,” which R. C. 
Sherriff, an English 
insurance solicitor, 
wrote out of his 
memories, has been 


which I saw _ last COLIN KEITH-JOHNSTON playing to the ca- 
summer on one of oe or pacity of Henry 
the hottest after- a Gilbert Miller production Miller’s Theater. 
noons and _ nights And helping to 


of the year, finally closed at the Martin 
Beck in mid-April, after a run of con- 
siderably more than a year. Nobody 
dreamed it would last so long. 

Two of the plays—Varicty calls 
them the ‘ non-musicals ” — which 
probably have the best chances of out- 
lasting the summer are tragedies, as 
“Strange Interlude” was. Patrons 


demonstrate the discernment of New 
York’s audiences, which do—when the 
opportunity is given them—lend their 
support to those things of the theater 
which have in them something of the 
timelessness of the theater of the ages. 

Both of these plays seem to me vast- 
ly finer, more surely examples of what 
can be done on the stage in the way of 
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literature, than was Mr. O’Neiil’s I would like, somehow, to make 
lengthy and Freudian play. If youdo clear, without exaggeration, just how 
not live in New York, but are coming fine “ Journey’s End” seems to me— 
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MARGALO GILLMORE 
in the Theater Guild’s production of “‘ Man’s Estate” 


here, they should lead your list of how cleanly told, how sensitively 
sights worth seeing. Not even aclimb modulated, how free from claptrap 
to the top of the Woolworth tower will and shouting. And how constructive- 


be better repaid. ly true, not only to men in war, but to 
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FRANCINE LARRIMORE 
in “ Let Us Be Gay,” a sparkling comedy of manners 


men in peace; how splendidly perme- 
ated with the ideal that men may yet 
be gallant and true, however fate and 
stupidity and cruelty may compass 
them. And perhaps by saying these 
things I will make it appear that here 
is a pretty-pretty water color of the 
war, something ladylike and charming, 
something in which there is not the 
mud and the horror and the blood of 
senseless war. I do not mean to. 

For “ Journey’s End” has its fine- 


ness on the firm basis of truth. It does 
not blink at the mud nor deny that it 
is all a soggy hell. Its characters are 
not angels, but men—they tremble and 
rage and turn sick eyes from the un- 
speakable. One of them is a coward, 
and one is a drunkard, and one is a 
boy who knows nothing. Yet they are 
gallant, with that tough, real gallantry 
which rises, sometimes, out of the most 
hopeless messes. 

For more space than these columns 
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can spare, I should like to go on dis- 
cussing “ Journey’s End.” But per- 
haps no words of mine could give as 
understandable a picture as may one 
scene, quoted from the book of the 
play which Brentano’s has _ issued. 
Lieutenants Raleigh and Oshorne— 
the former a boy fresh from school, 
the latter a gray schoolmaster—have 
been chosen for an almost hopeless raid 
into the enemy trenches. They sit 
across from each other at a table in 
the dugout which is the scene of the 
play. And they fill the time of waiting 
thus: 


OsBOoRNE 

Just time for a small pipe. 
RALEIGH 

Good, I'll have a cigarette. 
OsBORNE 

I{ere you are. 
RALEIGH 

I say, I’m always smoking yours. 
OsBoRNE 

That’s all right. What about this coffee? 
RALEIGH 

Sure. 
OsBORNE 


Are you going to have a drop of rum in 
it? 
RALEIGH 
Don’t you think it might make us a—a 
bit muzzy? 
OsBORNE 
I’m just having the coffee as it is. 
RALEIGH 
I think I will, too. 
OsBORNE 
We'll have the rum afterwards—to cele- 
brate. 


RALEIGH 
That’s a much better idea. 

OSBORNE 
How d’you feel? 

RALLIGIL 
All right. 

OsBORNE 
I’ve got a sort of empty feeling inside. 

RALEIGH 
That’s just what I’ve got. 

OsBORNE 


And now let’s forget all about it for— 
for six minutes. 
RALEIGH 


Oh, Lord, I can’t! 
OsRBORNE 


You must— Your cofice sweet enough? 


RALEIGH 
Yes, thanks. It’s jolly good coffee. I 


wonder what the Boche are doing over 
there now? 
OSBORNE 
I don’t know. D’you like coffee better 
than tea? 
RALEIGH 
I do for breakfast. (Pause.) Do these 
smoke bombs make much ‘row when they 
burst ? 
OSBORNE 
Not much. (Pause.) Personally, I like 
cocoa for breakfast. 
RALEIGH 
(Laughing) I’m sorry. 
OSBORNE 
Why sorry? Why shouldn’t I have cocoa 
for breakfast? 
RALEIGH 
I don’t mean that. I—mean—I’m sorry 
to keep talking about the raid. It’s so dif- 
ficult to—to talk about anything else. I was 
just wondering—will the Boche retaliate in 
any way after the raid? 


OSBORNE 
Bound to—a bit. 

RALEIGH 
Shelling ? 

OSBORNE 


“* The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings.’ ” 
RALEIGH 
“* And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings.’ ” 
OsBORNE 
Now we're off. Quick, let’s talk about 
pigs! Black pigs or white pigs? 
RALEIGH 
Black pigs. In the New Forest you find 
them, quite wild. 


And so they talk of pigs and of the 
New Forest and of walks which they 
took, not together, in the old days. 
And they plan for the future and 
somehow, for minutes, hold off the 
thought of death. Then they go out. 
Osborne does not return. 

The play is marvelously well acted 
by a cast which includes Leon Quar- 
termaine, Derek Williams, Colin 
Keith-Johnston, Jack Hawkins, and 
Henry Wenman. Its production by 
Gilbert Miller is one of the theatrical 
events of the season. 

These two may do the summer—or 
they may not. And with them may or 
may not go “ Holiday,” which has al- 
ready been running for many weeks 
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and still has not begun to taper off. It ners which should not be missed— 
is an adroit, rippling comedy, general- after you have had your looks at 
ly well acted. And another comedy, “ Street Scene” and “ Journey’s End.” 




















MARY ELLIS 
in “ Meet the Prince,” an A. A. Milne comedy 
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“Let Us Be Gay,” in which Francine “ Kibitzer” is another comedy 
Larrimore is starred, also is among the which is doing well enough for spring, 
leaders in popularity. It is deservedly but very likely will faint in summer. 
so, for Rachel Crothers, its author, has It is sentimental and theatrical, far 
written a sparkling comedy of man- coarser grained than is any of the 
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comedies already mentioned. But, al- 
though by no courtesy to be termed 
dramatic literature, it is authentically 
funny. Edward G. Robinson, in the 
leading réle, comes very near to mak- 
ing the show. ‘“ Mima,” David Belas- 
co’s study of temptation among the 
girders, will probably be taken on the 
road by Morris Gest before the sum- 
mer comes. 

“Little Accident,” another comedy, 
continued through the spring at the 
Ambassador, but is nearing the end of 
a very satisfactory run. Mrs. Fiske 
returned in April in a revival of “ Mrs. 
Bumpstead-Leigh,” playing delightful- 
ly in a farcical comedy which is per- 
haps half as amusing as she makes it 
appear to be. It would be easy, but 
probably profitless, to devote many 
pages to a discussion of the delicate 
art of this fine player—and of the debt 
owed to her by the author of any piece 
in which she chooses to appear. 

Margaret Anglin, another of the 
really considerable actresses of the 
day, was less well advised in her most 
recent appearance on Broadway — an 
appearance which lasted a painfully 
short time before Lee Shubert, the pro- 
ducer, decided that the road probably 
would be a good place for “ Security.” 
The play, written by Esme Wynne- 
Tyson, had some good material, but it 
was ineptly put together, and its cen- 
tral situation was hung on a peg of 
utterly false psychology. Miss Ang- 
lin did marvelously in it, but not even 
she could make it seem like very much 
of a play. 

There is always a chance—a very 
good chance — that the summer may 
continue gay across the river, in Ho- 
boken. In these articles I have only 
touched on the amusing experiment 
which is being conducted there by the 
little group which Christopher Morley 
heads, and which includes the Messrs. 
Throckmorton, Gribble and Milliken. 
They have so far revived, with signal 
success, two ancient plays — “ After 
Dark, or Neither Maid, Wife nor 
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Widow,” and “ The Black Crook,” de- 
scribed as “ Father’s Forbidden Fa- 
vorite.”’ 

Of these the former has been run- 
ning so long that no one will now be 
surprised if it runs on and on forever. 
It is rich spoofing of the old melo- 
drama of days gone by—replete with 
hero and heroine, deep-dyed villain, 
virtue and vice, and, if not the buzz- 
saw, the roaring express. It is capi- 
tally played in a spirit of very delicate 
travesty, and has been greeted with 
whoops and yells by many audiences. 
The villain has been hissed and shouts 
of warning have been hurled at the 
heroine. Also, less satisfactorily, coins 
have been hurled upon the stage, a 
practice which, since it considerably 
heightens the hazards of acting, the 
management is attempting to discour- 
age. The audiences stamp their feet 
until the old Rialto Theater trembles. 

It is a great deal of fun, but the au- 
diences lately have been rather over- 
doing it. The uproar has been in- 
creasing steadily, and the occasions of 
the play’s performance have been made 
those for frank, boisterous rowdyism. 
The performances, from being enter- 
taining mixtures of the past and the 
present, have come to be rather like 
brawls, despite the best efforts of the 
producers. But the fun still is there, 
if you do not mind a little racket. 

Of “ The Black Crook” I cannot 
speak with authority. On its opening 
night it ran from about nine o’clock 
until almost two, which was far too 
long a stretch for any one. Certainly 
it was too long for me. They have 
cut it to reasonable proportions since 
that time, and I am sure that its night- 
ly performances are gay occasions. 
But I have not been back. 

Either or both of these may run into 
the summer, particularly as one of the 
charms of Hoboken is its beer, which 
is a summer drink anyway. One or 
the other of them every one should 
see. And if you cross the Hudson tt 
will not be necessary to make a trip 
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to the Bowery, where a somewhat 
similar undertaking is afoot. 

There a couple of ambitious pro- 
ducers have taken over the People’s 
Bowery Theater, cleaned it up a bit, 
and put on “ Under the Gaslight ” in 
what every one seems to believe is the 
good old manner of melodrama. It is 
—probably the verb should be in the 
past tense—an amusing enough affair, 
but if the audiences continue to mani- 
fest their approval in the fashion they 
employed on the opening night it is 
rather strenuous. The uproar was tre- 
mendous, and almost drowned out the 
show, which was something of a pity. 
And which was something more than 
ill-bred. 

And which, if any, of all these will 
run into or through the summer? Will 
it be the best of them, or the worst? 
Or will it be something like “ Skid- 
ding,” which has been jogging along 
at cut rates since Joe Leblang knows 
when, or “ My Girl Friday,” a cheap- 
ly vulgar little farce, which was on its 
way to a merited disappearance when 
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the police intervened and, by arresting 
and then releasing the cast, saved it. 
And always, of course, there is the 
chance that Walter Hampden’s revival 
of “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” that swash- 
buckling poetic play which seems never 
to grow old, may run through spring 
and summer both. It has played, off 
and on, for so long a time now that a 
few more months—or years—could 
make little difference. And that, too, 
is a pleasant thought. 

But whatever the summer retains, 
there can be little doubt what it- will 
produce, in addition to its occasional 
musical. It will produce, perhaps, half 
a dozen plays written by people who 
know nothing about the theater, pro- 
duced by men who care nothing about 
their money, offered to a city which 
will have nothing whatever to do with 
them. They will be inept, pointless, 
pathetic. And, in June and July and 
early August, they will come in, faint 
almost instantly in the indifferent heat, 
and vanish utterly. They always do. 
And no one ever knows why. 
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THE TIDES 


THroucH rush and reed 

The long, strong tides recede, 

Jostle and surge, 

And toss and urge, 

And foam and merge, 

Where lily roots shine bright like bronzen brede. 


“ Haste! haste!” 

That is their cry; 

Back to the mother waste 
They fleet, they fly, 
Again to be embraced— 
Again to be a part 

Of that great heart! 


As set the tides, so we, 

After the stress and roar 

Along life’s shore, 

Shall one day set toward the eternal sea! 


Clinton Scollard 
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He made a lumbering attempt to embrace her 
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A martyred hero finds 
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that there's no justice 


world 


By Ralph E. Mooney 


l T six o'clock in the morning 
f an alarm clock rang—rang 
in a _ nasty, interrupted 
way. For a time Henery 
struggled to ignore it, but 
at last he reached out and 
switched it off in some 


temper. His thoughts were incoherent, 
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and he kept his eyes closed as tightly 
as possible, but his general attitude of 
mind was vindictive. Some one had 
changed the setting of his alarm from 
“ steady ” to “ intermittent.” It was a 
low trick—low and sneaky, just the 
sort of trick that his mother was ca- 
pable of. 
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Henery dropped back on the pillows 
and opened one eye wide enough to 
view the world with loathing. Day- 
light again! Another weary round be- 
ginning! 

He closed his eye and noticed with 
satisfaction that drowsiness still held 
him enchained. He was positively 
numb. Come what might, he simply 
could not get up until he had slept for 
a few minutes more. He felt as if he 
would crack to pieces if he made an 
effort to raise his weight. 

Ah, here was sleep coming over him 
—wonderful, refreshing sleep! This 
nap would be the making of him. He 
would be three times as efficient to- 
day as a result of it. 

“ Henery!” 

Darn her! Couldn’t she understand 
that a man was capable of getting up 
when it was necessary? He roused his 
tongue. 

“Aw ri!” 

Once more satisfying oblivion. 

“Henery! You know what Mr. 
McCallister said would happen if you 
were late again.”’ 

“ Aw ri! I’m getting up.” 

Before he lost consciousness again, 
he spent a moment remarking how art- 
fully he could appear to be wide 
awake. His voice was clear and dra- 
matic, though his brain was not one- 
tenth clear. : 

“Henery!” She was shaking him. 
“You're going to be late!” 

He found himself sitting dismally 
on the edge of his bed, looking at the 
alarm clock. It was seven. There 
was trouble ahead unless he hurried; 
yet every bone, every muscle of his 
body longed for sleep. He could easi- 
ly sleep until noon. : 

Darn it, he would like to be a rich 
man, so that he could really live. Liv- 
ing meant sleeping until it was time to 
start out for dinner at some café, with 
a dance to follow—or, once in a while, 
to get up early enough to play tennis 
in the afternoon. Aw, shucks, school 
had been the life! He had been able 


to sleep till lunch time four days a 
week, sometimes five; but this wasn’t 
school. He was home now, and at 
work. 

The clock ticked insistently. It was 
a quarter past seven. He resolved that 
he would take his time. He wasn’t go- 
ing to be a slave. Darn it, he would 
rather be a tramp—or an actor. Ac- 
tors always got up late. 

After putting on his underwear 
slowly and luxuriously, as a rich man 
would do it, Henery began to accele- 
rate. After all, he must get down- 
stairs in time to eat a real breakfast. 
She would drive him out without any 
if he wasn’t down by half past seven. 
As it was, she would probably fuss all 
the time he ate. He threw on his shirt, 
trousers, and coat, and stepped into his 
run-over, unpolished shoes. A mo- 
ment later he dawned upon the break- 
fast table. 

Henery was stout. No, he was more 
than stout—he was rotund. He had 
pale, straw-colored hair, and he looked 
upon the world through pale blue eyes. 
Of years he had passed twenty-two, 
and he was fond of saying with husky 
diabolism that he smoked two packs of 
cigarettes a day. 

‘This day that we are talking about 
had begun quite normally. Henery 
had found it unpleasant. As he sat at 
the breakfast table, he recalled that on 


the preceding evening he had gone to. 


make a call and had found no one at 
home—no one but her parents, that is. 
“Stood me up,” he said to himself. 
“Genevieve’s two-timing me. Oh, 
well, they're all alike.” 
His father viewed him with a 


* frown. 


“ Morning, dad,” he said sweetly. 

“Can’t you ever get up?” 

“T sure was sleepy this morning, 
dad; but it’s all right. I’ve got lots of 
time—lots of time.” 

Henery and his folks lived in an 
old-fashioned frame house. It had 
bedrooms, but nothing that was called 
a master’s bedroom. It had a dining 
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room, but nothing that could be called 
a dining hall or a breakfast nook. 

The dining room was rectangular 
as to three walls and hexagonal as to 
the fourth. It bayed out, leaving a 
space where Henery’s mother, other- 
wise Mom, had placed a rocking-chair, 
in which she rested, sewing, during the 
quiet hours of the morning. Behind 
the rocking-chair she had placed a 
nuisance called a fern stand. It was 
a nuisance because it had to be moved 
frequently, on account of too much 
sun, or too much frost, or what not. 

Just now Henery’s mother was pre- 
siding over the electric toaster. Dad, 
who was tiny of body and grimly lined 
of face, was clinging to a coffee cup 
with his left hand. He laid his right 
forefinger upon an item in an anzemic 
eight-page newspaper, and spoke to 
Mom. 

“It says that Mr. Bruce examined 
the company’s securities a month ago 
and reported them all right. That 
looks kind of bad for him.” 

Henery knew that his father was 
talking of the failure of a small in- 
surance company. ‘The affair was a 
local sensation, with but few of its 
nine days left to run. 

“Listen,” he offered sardonically. 
“ All those fellows are crooks. That 
bird Bruce has been taking a split of 
the money right along.” 

Dad whirled a page furiously and 
kept silent a long while. As Henery 
rose from the table, the older man put 
his forefinger down again with an al- 
most furtive air. 

“ Listen to this, Martha,” he said. 
“That Miss Carton, over at Carton- 
dale, was married yesterday. Seems 
like she waited thirty years, and the 
fellow waited, too. She was taking 
care of her mother.” 

The observation was addressed to 
Martha with some emphasis, but this 
fact was lost on Henery. He delayed 
so that the family might have the bene- 
fit of his comment. 

“ She was a sucker,” he said. 
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“You better get to work,” growled 
his father. 

“You oughtn’t to say such a thing, 
Henery,” protested Mom, “ when you 
don’t know. She was a perfectly nice 
girl, and she did what she thought was 
right.” 

“Well, good-by,” said Henery. 

He left them pityingly, and not 
without pride in his deep sophistica- 
tion. He saw that they were willing 
to believe anything sentimental. 

“They eat up that kind of tripe,” 
he said to himself. ‘ Waited thirty 


years! Yes, she did! If she wasn’t a 
sucker the fellow was.” 
II 


HENERY went forth. Outside the 
house lay Streamfield, a thriving little 
city in southern Missouri. Summer 
was beginning, and new green gleamed 
on all sides. ‘There was dew on the 
grass, and there was a breath of haze 
in the sky; but Henery was not inter- 
ested in natural phenomena. 

He looked upon Streamfield sourly 
and with distaste. It was a hick place. 
They didn’t have any street cars except 
nine blocks away, where the Main 
Street line ran out to Luna Park. In 
all the town there wasn’t a single live- 
ly café, and there were only one or 
two road houses where a man of the 
world could step at a real pace. 

There wasn’t in the whole com- 
munity a job worthy of a man’s ef- 
forts. There were only such situa- 
tions as jobbers, retail merchants, con- 
tractors, real estate men, or bankers 
could offer — situations where you 
worked for hicks and waited on hicks. 
There was no social life—only insipid 
card parties, dinner parties, and 
dances. 

Streamfield was just a desert. 

Henery made a heroic effort to carry 
on. He staggered through the desert 
with failing strength. When he got to 
Main Street, two blocks from the Mc- 
Callister Electrical Supply House, he 
was barely able to keep moving. - 
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Something in the atmosphere en- 
feebled him. ‘The line of three-story 
fronts, broken sharply by the six-floor 
McCallister Building and the five-floor 
Gutman Mercantile Building, was de- 
pressing. The sight of a colored boy 
washing windows was annoying. The 
streams of water that ran from the 
windows, forced down to the sidewalk 
by the squeegee in thin and dirty 
- trickles, were emblematic of futility. 

He saw Lutie McCallister, the snob, 
go past in a long roadster, with the 
hood folded back. Her blond head 
gleamed like fox fire at night, and 
made a shining streak as she went 
whirling down Main Street. Henery 
sighed. Ah, Lutie was wise, even if 
she was a snob! She was the only per- 
son in the whole city that knew how to 
live—to really live pleasantly and lux- 
uriously. 

There came a crash and an outcry 
half a block behind him. Instantly 
Henery whirled, straining his eyes. He 
saw that a scaffolding, on which two 
bricklayers had been working, had col- 
lapsed, and the men were down upon 
the sidewalk. Dust was rising. Peo- 
ple were hurrying to the rescue. 

Something — possibly the call of 
emergency — gave Henery renewed 
strength. He set off at a lively sprint, 
and pulled up at the scene of the acci- 
dent, goggle-eyed and panting. He 
shifted from place to place, drinking 
in every detail of the scene. Occasion- 
ally he offered a word of kindly ad- 
vice. 

“ Somebody hold his head up! Get 
some water, somebody!” 

One man was miraculously unhurt, 
it developed—not even scratched. The 
other was unconscious for almost five 
minutes, but roused up and found him- 
self able to move all his limbs. He 
still felt dizzy, he said. 

“That will pass off,” Henery sagely 
prognosed. 

The scaffolding had been low, as the 
building was only of one story. It 
had given way slowly, tumbling the 
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two men down, but not dropping them; 
and consequently no serious damage 
was done anywhere. Almost before 
Henery could realize it, a carpenter 
had left work inside the building in 
order to rebuild the scaffold, and the 
bricklayers had begun to clean up the 
broken brick on the sidewalk. The 
crowd had departed, and Henery was 
left alone. 

He became aware of this with a 
start, and turned and made for the 
McCallister Building. He was now 
somewhat anxious, but on the whole 
the accident had heartened him a good 
deal. He was able to hold his head up 
and twist it gravely. 

“TI walked right under that thing 
not two minutes before it fell,” he said. 
“It’s a wonder they didn’t let it hit 
me.” 

They, of course, were always trying 
to get Henery. They had a conspiracy 
to land him. It was only a question 
of time. 


Henery entered the McCallister 
Electrical Supply House, hung up his 
hat, and sat down at his desk, with 
something of the speed of a snake 
angling through tall grass, although 
his hips did not resemble those of a 
snake. He was cordially greeted by a 
dark-haired youth at an adjoining 
desk. This was Ed Hennings, an- 
other Streamfield fledgling. Like 
Henery, Ed had graduated from col- 
lege two ycars since. Like Henery, he 
was now breaking into the electrical 
supply business. 

“Hello, Henery! 
thing this morning ?” 

Henery shook his head. 

“Rotten. Genevieve stood me off 
last night, and I got a hunch she was 
out with another fellow.” 

“Well, why not?” 

“Why not, after all I’ve done for 
that girl!” 

Ed was inclined to be facetious. 

“Well, what have you done? You 
took her to the movies a few times, 


How’s_ every- 
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and sent her a couple of boxes of 
candy. Does that give you a mortgage 
on her?” 

“It isn’t only that,” said Henery 
mysteriously. “It isn’t only that. 
I’ve done all I could for her, and—” 

He broke off. A thin, iron-gray 
man with a vicious, biting little mus- 
tache was standing by his desk inspect- 
ing him. The man’s eyes were con- 
temptuous and cold, as if they saw 
something dead and their owner was 
wondering how to sweep it on a shovel 
and carry it outside. This was H. P. 
McCallister, second and meanest of 
the three McCallister heirs. 

Henery had an idea that H. P.’s ex- 
traordinary dislike of him was due to 
an inferiority complex. H. P. had 
never been allowed to go to the uni- 
versity. He had been snatched out of 
high school and made to work like a 
slave for years, because the old man, 
W. J. McCallister, had ancient ideas 
as to the best method of winning suc- 
cess. 

But this was no time to be thinking 
of inferiority complexes. 

“Good morning, H. P.,” 
Henery sweetly. 

“ Good morning?” queried H. P. in 
a rasping voice. ‘Good morning? 
Where were you this morning? This 
is a fine time to be saying good morn- 
ing!” 

The clock said nine, and Henery 
felt that he had been on hand at least 
half an hour—which, by all rules of 
mathematics and human decency, made 
him only half an hour late. 

“T was a little late,” he said. “ Yes, 
I was—I admit it; but there was a 
good reason this morning, H. P. I 
was nearly killed.” 

“You probably don’t realize how 
near,” retorted H. P. McCallister. ‘I 
was ready to do it myself.” 

Henery let it be known that, al- 
though his feelings were wounded, he 
intended to be magnanimous. 

“The scaffolding at Brinkley’s new 
store fell,” he explained, “and it just 
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missed me. Honest, I never was so 
scared in my life.” : 

“T heard about it,” said H. P. Mc. 
Callister. “It happened about half 
past eight. What were you doing ’way 
up there at half past eight, when you’re 
supposed to be here at eight? If you'd 
been on time, you wouldn’t have been 
scared.” 

Henery sat limp, contritely staring 
at his desk. 

“T’m not going to speak about this 
again,” said H. P. McCallister, in a 
tone that went echoing all over the 
shop, and even brought an idler to the 
street door. “ After this, you get here 
on time or quit.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Henery, in a tone 
of cultured lowness that should have 
served as a rebuke to the ill educated 
H. P. “Yes, Mr. McCallister, I un- 
derstand.” 

H. P. McCallister went away, grit- 
ting his teeth. Henery waited until the 
tyrant was out of sight, and then 
winked at Ed Hennings. He tried to 
convey that he had got through the in- 
terview very nicely. 

“ Ah, ha!” said Hennings. “ Better 
watch your step.” 

Henery sneered. 

“That bird,” he said, “is framing 
on me. He wants to get my job for 
his cousin. That’s the low down on 
him, Ed!” 

III 


HENERY’s day went on, and, as he 
had been fearing from the first, it 
turned out awful. 

It was full of tedium—endless, rack- 
ing tedium. Even the hour from eleven 
to noon, usually a quick hour, was pro- 
longed beyond all normal limits. He 
cut it short at five minutes to twelve 
and went out to lunch. Eating did 
seem pleasant, but he was so rushed 
that his meal did him no real good. 
By ten minutes after one he was back 
at his desk, checking duplicate orders. 
He was sleepy. ‘The faintly traced 
writing blurred before his eyes. He 
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doubted if he would live until five. He 
managed to get away for fifteen min- 
utes and watch the baseball scores, but 
only for long enough to see the Cardi- 
nals submerged by a five-run lead in 
the second inning. 

“ Aw, it’s all framed up for the 
Cubs to get the pennant this year,” he 
sighed, and so back to drowsy 
drudgery. 

At four he began to feel a little bet- 
ter. He hurried to clear his desk by 
five. At half past four, however, H. 
P. McCallister dumped a ledger on his 
desk and told him to make a list of all 
accounts more than thirty days over- 
due. 

As soon as it was practicable to do 
so, Henery sat and glared at the ledg- 
er. It was a tremendous thing, some 
four inches thick, old and sordid in ap- 
pearance. There was a good hour’s 
work in it, and he did not dare quit be- 
fore the list was finished. He could 
have screamed. He could have risen, 


yelling, and hurled the ledger through 
a window. 

“This isn’t my regular work,” he 
might have said. “I’m not the book- 


keeper in this shop. I’m the order 
clerk.” 

Then he might have gone out some- 
where and made a million dollars, and 
might have come back a few days later 
to taunt H. P. McCallister. 

“Remember that day you stuck the 
bookkeeper’s work on me? That was 
the day my big success began. I de- 
cided I’d never be imposed on again by 
any man, and, by thunder, I haven't 
been!” 

Or suppose he was the head of a 
powerful secret society, working as 
order clerk wholly to blind the police. 
Then he might clap his hands three 
times, or sound a piercing whistle, and 
instantly be surrounded by fierce men 
armed to the teeth. At a word from 
Henery they woyld seize H. P. Mc- 
Callister and make him kneel upon the 
floor. They would level their carbines, 
and H. P. would beg for mercy. 

11 
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“You won't get that list done that 
way,” said H. P., bobbing up from no- 
where. “Snap into it, Henery. I 
want to take that home with me to- 
night.” 


He got away at a quarter to six and 
ran home. Supper, of course, put 
things on a better footing. There was 
something pleasant and refreshing 
about supper. You could enjoy it in 
a care-free way. Fatigue may hang 
upon a man during the day, but joy 
cometh in the evening. All memory 
of work is wiped out magically as one 
sits at the table, and morning seems 
delightfully distant. 

Yes, Henery enjoyed his supper, 
even on that terrible day; and to a cer- 
tain extent, at least, he enjoyed the 
moment just after it, when he saun- 
tered off in the dusk, lighting a ciga- 
rette. 

“T’ve sure earned this smoke,” he 
said. “I worked like a dog to- 
day!” 

He went to see Genevieve. Gene- 
vieve was slender and dark. About 
her there was mystery. She was 
twenty-five. She didn’t live in an old 
frame house, but in a new bungalow— 
the sort of bungalow that Henery 
would like to own soon, one with white 
woodwork instead of turgid brown, 
and with a breakfast room as well as a 
dining room. Henery had an idea that 
if she happened to live in a larger city, 
and he happened to have a decent, gen- 
tlemanly job, he would call on her at 
five o’clock, and a butler would bring 
in tea. 

“Well, well!” 
“ How is Henery?” 

He wanted to ask where she had 
been the previous evening, but her 
voice gave the impression that she felt 
that everything was just as it should 
be, and that personal questions of that 
sort would be out of order. Genevieve’s 
voice, at times, was like his mother’s. 
It could say much more than mere 
words, 


said Genevieve. 
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“T’m tired,” sighed Henery. “I 
been working hard to-day —like a 
dog.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad! You boys in 
business do work terribly hard, don’t 
your” 

“T sure do. Some just stall around; 
but they'll never get anywhere that 
way.” 

“Poor boy!” 

Henery sighed sadly. 

“T was nearly killed this morning,” 
he said. 

“Goodness! How was that?” 

He told her that the scaffolding had 
crashed just as he passed the building. 

“T don’t know how I escaped. It 
must have been just instinct, I guess.” 

After a time they decided — upon 
Genevieve’s assurance that he needed 
diversion—that they might as well go 
to the picture show, although the pro- 
gram did not look very promising. 
Later they stopped at “Ye Olde 
Chocolate Shoppe,” operated by Tony 
Karopoulos. 

Here, for a time, there was mirth 
and joy. Here life revealed its re- 
deeming qualities. Tony’s huge new 
radio caught up the endless jazz melo- 
dies that have lately been mingling 
with the music of the spheres. There 
was quite a crowd of young people, 
partners were exchanged freely, and 
there was not a little cutting in by 
stags. Cigarettes burned, youths 
swaggered, and girls smiled. All told, 
it was something like night life. 

Night life, as every one knows, is 
real life, life in the raw. It is, in a 
general way, the only life. 


IV 


Toward’ midnight Karopoulos 
turned them out, and Henery went 
home with Genevieve. Now a peculiar 
thing happened. Hitherto Henery’s 
attitude toward Genevieve had been 
strictly conventional. He had sat on 
a sofa in the living room of her bun- 
galow, opposite her chair. He had 


walked and sat beside her with but lit- 
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tle thought of holding her hand. He 
had danced with her, holding her close, 
after the modern fashion, but with a 
carefully restrained attitude. 

Now all this changed. In the soft- 
ness of midnight he was swept by af- 
fection, by yearning. He became sen- 
timental. 

“Genevieve,” he said, “you know 
I’m awful lonesome?” 

“Yes, Henery? When youw’re out 
with me?” 

“ Aw, you know what I mean! I 
go back home all alone, and I never 
see anybody I like all day; but then I 
go out with you, and everything 
changes.” 

“ Now, Henery!” 

They were at her door. 

“Don’t tease me, Genevieve! I’m 
trying to tell you something — some- 
7 serious. See here, Genevieve, 

He stopped, gulping over a word. 
She stood still, smiling a little. He 
could see her face in the light from 
distant street lamps. The warmth 
of his emotion suddenly increased, and 
convinced him that at last he had 
found the right girl, the only girl in 
the world. 

“Yes, Henery?” she said softly. 

“T love you!” he whispered, as if 
the assurance was enough to settle any 
doubt she might have. 

“Now, Henery,” 
“you're being silly.” 

“JT mean it, Genevieve. Honestly, 
I want to marry you. I can’t get along 
without you.” 

He made a lumbering attempt to em- 
brace her, but Genevieve was too good 
a ring general for that. Although she 
had been maneuvered into a sort of 
corner made by a wall and a porch 
chair, and although ordinary etiquette 
did not permit her to raise her hands 
and drive him back with scientific in- 
fighting, she displayed astonishing 
footwork, dodging to one side and 
coming up, smiling and untouched, a 
few feet away. 


she protested, 
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“Henery!” she said. “Be your- 
self!” 

“T love you, Genevieve! I want an 
answer. Do you love me?” 

Again he rushed aggressively, but 
again, to keep to ring parlance, she 
made him miss. 

‘‘ Suppose we go inside, Henery, and 
talk it over.” 

Knowing himself outfeinted, he per- 
mitted her to unlock the door, and fol- 
lowed her to the living room, trem- 
bling. He had a premonition of disas- 
ter. They were mixing in his affairs 
again. They were going to see to it 
that he was disappointed. 

Genevieve switched on a soft light 
and faced him. From her indulgent 
smile he saw that they had already 
achieved their malevolent point. There 
was mockery in the air. 

“T want an answer,” he said fierce- 
ly. “I’m serious, Genevieve.” 

“T know you are, Henery. I want 
you to know I am, too. I—I’ve been 
afraid of this for a long time.” 

Just as he had expected! There was 
no use fighting them. The thing was 
over, the result was written down in 
advance. 

“Afraid of it?” inquired Henery 
tragically. 

“Yes, Henery, because it’s impos- 
sible.” 

“Impossible! Now listen—” 

“ Henery, you aren’t settled in -busi- 
ness yet, and I—I can’t think of leav- 
ing mother. Let’s just wait.” 

“ Wait!” he gasped, thinking of the 
woman who had waited thirty years. 
“ How long?” 

“Oh, until we know our own 
minds.” 

“TI know mine,” said Henery haugh- 
tily. “Don’t you know yours?” 

“No, Henery, I don’t think I do. I 
want to wait. Now be a good boy and 
go home. You oughtn’t to have stayed 
so long.” 

“Ts this my 
Henery. 
get?” 


‘ 
answer?” demanded 
“Ts this all the answer I 
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With another strategic movement 
she was in the hall, holding the door 
for him. He stared at her, a little 
dizzy over her quickness. 

“Yes, Henery, that is your answer. 

We must wait.” 
. He stood before her, wondering if 
another attempt to kiss her might not 
be successful, and so leave him with 
some fragment to his credit. He de- 
cided that it would be fruitless. He 
fidgeted. 

“Oh, all right,’ he said harshly, 
and went outside. 

“Good night, Henery. Remember, 
I’ll think it over. You think it over, 
too.” 

“ All right!!’ mumbled Henery. 

He went away. He went rapidly. 
He felt as if he were reeling, but final- 
ly he calmed. Normalcy about him, 
he glared at a lamp-post. 

“TI get a lot of breaks,” he fumed, 
“and they get steadily worse.” 

A few minutes later, when he was 
still far from home, rain began to fall 
in scattering drops. He gritted his 
teeth, mumbling expletives. The rain 
increased and became soft and steady. 
Henery, walking at top speed, set his 
teeth and simply stared pathetically, 
mutely, toward the dark skies above 
the street lamps. He hoped they would 
note his plight. There was no use say- 
ing anything more about it. Such 
matters spoke for themselves. 

At last he reached the frame house, 
and in a few minutes he was poised by 
his bed. The alarm clock said two. 
All over his system spread a sickening 
realization that he ought to get up at 
six. Upon inspiration, he examined 
the clock. As he thought, it was set 
for “intermittent.” He pushed the in- 
dicator to “ silent” and climbed into 
bed, with a defiant sneer toward his 
mother’s room. 

He switched off the light and 
stretched out. He gave his head a fee- 
ble toss, while it rested on the pillows. 

“ Another day like this will kill me,” 
he said tragically. 
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What a cigarette 
meant there 


The actors play their part— 
and history moves thrillingly across the sil- 
verscreen. But on the movie lot, how tense 
the days of strain! And how gratefully 
welcomed those hard-won moments that 
mean rest, relaxation... and a cigarette! 


What a cigarette 


means here 
They play their part, too— 


these buyers of Chesterfield tobacco. 

Thousands of pounds auctioned each day; dis- 
tinct types of leaf—twenty grades of “bright” 
tobacco alone; important distinctions of curing; 
differences in texture, color, size, in the natural 
sugar which means natural sweetness — and 
Chesterfield quality to be maintained. 

Our buyers do their part. In New York or 
Manila, Paris or Alaska, our billions of Ches- 
terfields taste the same. The same wholesome 
fragrance, the same natural mildness, the same 
satisfying “body,” because our buyers know ex- 
actly what they want—and whatever it may 


cost, they get it! 
é Srbaceo®, 














‘Typical scene in tobacco auction 
warehouse, where the farmer’s work 
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The great corn eating contest 





C), the Gi 


The smart Mr. Peters was completely outsmarted 
By T. T. Flynn 


WR. PETERS,” said the 
widow Hatfield, with a 
ravishing smile, “can’t I 
help you to some more 
corn on the cob?” 

Lemuel Peters paused in 
the act of cutting the thick 
steak on his plate, and looked over his 
fleshy shoulder. 

“Two ears, I reckon,” he said gal- 
lantly. “I never seen any one who 
cooked like you, Mis’ Hatfield. Don’t 
look like I can ever get enough.” 

The widow Hatfield simpered as she 
passed the plate of corn. 

“Law, how you talk, Mr. Peters! 
If you feel that way, I reckon it ought 
to be right easy for you to win the 
corn eatin’ prize next Sat’day, seein’ 
’s how I always cook the corn myself.” 





“ Easy as fallin’ off a log,’ Lemuel 
Peters declared, raising a piece of 
steak to his mouth. “I got the ten 
dollars prize money spent already!” 

Silence fell over the long dining 
table of the Hatfield Hotel and Board- 
ing House. Nineteen pairs of eyes 
shifted to the other end of the table. 

Asa Barnes paused in the act of but- 
tering an ear of corn, straightened his 
lanky figure, and looked distastefully 
at the rotund, complacent Mr. Peters. 

“ It takes,”” he observed to no one in 
particular, “a right smart man to take 
first prize at the corn eatin’.” 

The widow Hatfield pressed her lips 
together and glanced at Asa without 
enthusiasm. Lemuel swallowed his 
mouthful of food, leaned over his 
plate, and leered down at the table. 
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ON THE COB 


“Hain’t you noticed,” he asked 
pointedly, “ that a right smart man has 
showed up around here?” 

The widow Hatfield simpered. Asa’s 
face turned a brick red. 

“T ain’t noticed a dum thing,” he 
returned heatedly, “ except a lot of hot 
air blowin’ around!” 

Lemuel thrust a pudgy hand inside 
his coat and drew out a fat wallet. De- 
liberately he extracted five twenty- 
dollar bills and held them out so that 
every eye could see them. 

“If you’ve been that blind,” he said 
with another leer, “look at this! It 
says I’ll win the corn eatin’ contest. 
Got anything to tack ag’in’ it?” 

“TI got dollar fer dollar you don’t 
win first prize!” returned Asa. 

“When I get your hundred, I got a 
right sweet place to spend it on,” said 
Lemuel, winking at the spectators and 
putting his money back. 

The widow Hatfield went back into 
the kitchen, simpering. A buzz of talk 
broke out around the table. 

By next day every one in the village 
knew that Lemuel Peters, who had 
opened a big gasoline filling station a 
block down the State Highway from 
Asa Barnes’s station, and had entered 
against Asa in the race for Mrs. Hat- 
field’s hand, had added insult to injury 
by threatening Asa’s title of champion 
corn eater of the harvest festival. 

The odds swung against Asa. 

“T allus said, Asa,” Lee Higginson 
warned him, “ you could eat more’n 
any skinny man I ever seen; but a 
good big fat feller can allus outeat a 
skinny one.” 

“That’s why he’s shinin’ up to the 
widow so,” Asa remarked gloomily. 
“ He’s lookin’ fer free board; an’ be- 
cause he’s a stranger to town, an’ has 
a slick way o’ talkin’, she’s gone daft 
over him.” 

“'Wimmen likes a winner,” Lee ob- 
served sagely. “He looks right ele- 
gant when he’s dressed up. Sort 0’ 
prosperous, y’ know.” 

“That’s just fat,” Asa sneered. 
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_ But after Lee Higginson had gone, 
Asa moped. Fate had been cruel late- 
ly, since Lemuel Peters had appeared 
like a serpent in Eden. The new fill- 
ing station had diverted a measure of 
dollars from Asa’s cash register. ‘Then, 
with a suddenness that was heartbreak- 
ing, the widow Hatfield had trans- 
ferred her favor to the jaunty if some- 
what corpulent Mr. Peters. That had 
been almost more than a man could 
endure, with the whole village watch- 
ing and gossiping. Asa had accepted 
a challenge, and he was living to re- 
pent it. He would be a laughing stock 
if he lost. 

The next day Jason Martz con- 
tributed another morsel of news. ; 

“T hear Peters has won all kinds of 
eatin’ contests, Asa,” he said; “ pie an’ 
beefsteak an’ raw eggs an’ oysters. 
Says he used to be a great hand for 
beer busts, too. He was laughin’ ’bout 
the way he talked you into bettin’ a 
hundred dollars. Says it’s just like 
findin’ the money. He said he was three 
times smart as you, an’ you’d be work- 
in’ fer him an’ Mis’ Peters ’fore long.” 

Jason spat and looked narrowly to 
see how Asa would react. 

“ Shucks!”’ said Asa heatedly. “ You 
just wait!” 

After Jason had departed, however, 
gloom claimed Asa again. He was 
committed to a foolish bet. There was 
no way to back out, and his hopes of 
outeating the corpulent Lemuel Peters 
were gradually sliding down to zero. 

Thus Jimmy, the widow Hatfield’s 
thirteen-year-old terror, found him. 

“It’s mighty hot,’ Jimmy sighed, 
leaning against the side of the open 
doorway and scratching one bare ankle 
with a dusty toe. ‘“ Ma wouldn’t give 
me a nickel for a cone, so I thought 
I’d walk out and get cool.” 

Asa fished out a nickel. The boy 
clutched it in a moist palm and looked 
at Asa with friendly eyes. 

“You're a lot nicer ’n Mr. Peters,” 
he stated, “ even if you ain’t as smart.” 


“Eh? What?” 
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“Fer ‘nother nickel I’ll tell you 
what I heard him tell ma,” Jimmy bar- 
gained shrewdly. 

Asa shook his head. 

“ Shouldn’t carry tales like that,”’ he 
said severely. 

Stung, Jimmy defended himself. 

“It’s about you. A telephone call 
come one night while you was out, an’ 
I took it. Some one said to tell you 
Dolly called, an’ she’d wait at the same 
place. I told ma, an’ she said she’d 
’tend to it. Last night I was hidin’ 
near the swing, an’ I heard Mr. Peters 
tell ma he called up and made out he 
was Dolly.” 

“What did your ma say?” Asa 
asked in a stunned voice. 

“Ma laughed. She said, ‘I declare, 
Lem, you’re the smartest man I ever 
seen!’ ”” 

‘“‘ Smart!” groaned Asa hollowly. 

“He ain’t so smart,” Jimmy said 
scornfully. “I know something about 
him no one else knows.” 

He took a step nearer and imparted 
his knowledge pridefully. 

“ Pshaw!” said Asa. A sudden grin 
came over his face. “ You sure?” 

“T seen ’em,” declared Jimmy. 

A flash of inspiration burst on Asa 
so violently that he all but choked. 

“ How’d you like to earn a dollar ?” 
he asked breathlessly. 

“Gosh!” Jimmy gasped. “ What 
doin’ ?” 

Asa told, grinning. Jimmy, enthusi- 
astic devilment gleaming in his eyes, 
nodded. “I c’n do it,” he agreed. 
“ Jes’ watch me!” 


The Saturday of the harvest festi- 
val arrived. All the country came to 
town, and all the town turned out. 
There were speeches from the stand 
in the square, and music, and picnick- 
ing. Then came the contests—potato 
race, greased pole, sack race, and many 
others. Finally, on the lawn of the 


Hatfield Hotel and Boarding House, 
the contestants sat down at the long 
wooden table that had been erected for 
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the crowning event of the day — the 
corn eating contest. 

Asa Barnes had a brief word with 
Jimmy Hatfield early in the morning. 
“Done it?” he asked anxiously. 

“Easy as pie,” replied Jimmy. 

Asa passed him four quarters on the 
spot—and carried a grin on his face 
up to the moment when he seated him- 
self at the head of the table around 
which the corn eaters were seated. 

“ Figger you'll win, Asa?” some one 
called. 

Asa looked around at the crowding 
spectators, and grinned. 

“Won four times. Guess my stom- 
ach’s as good as ever.” 

“TI know some one’s got a better 
one,” another voice called. 

“Who?” asked Asa innocently. 

“ Reckon you know — Lem Peters. 
Got your hundred ready fer him?” 

“ Right in my pocket. Where is he? 
It’s time to begin.” 

Voices were raised in summons of 
Lemuel Peters, but Lemuel did not ap- 
pear. For fifteen minutes he was 
sought in vain. Finally the judges an- 
nounced that the contest would have 
to go on anyway. Pans of steaming 
corn were set on the table, and the sig- 
nal was given. 

Ten minutes of strenuous work and 
close watching followed. Dozens of 
ears of corn were stripped expertly by 
the flying teeth of the contestants; and 
when time was called Asa Barnes was 
four ears in the lead. The grin was 
still on his face as he collected the ten- 
dollar gold prize and started, some- 
what heavily, for the front porch of 
the hotel. 

“Where you goin’, Asa?” Jason 
Martz asked. “ After your hundred?” 

“If I can find the big fat false 
alarm!” replied Asa. 

‘Maybe he’s skipped.” 

“T guess not,” Asa chuckled. 
“ Shouldn’t be surprised if he ain’t still 
around his room, tryin’ to be smart 
enough to locate his false teeth that 
disappeared off his dresser last night!” 
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The isolated farm hand with a genuine 


Salhic 


Harvard accent 


By -&P ae ar" 


The talking picture is a lively infant industry, but 
watt until you meet his little brother, television ! 


By Isabel Johnston 


IO one yet grasps what the 
talkie will eventually do 
to us. 
In a few short years we 
shall have the isolated farm 
hand with a genuine Har- 
vard accent, acquired from listening to 
the films. He will drive the cows home 
early, so that he can rush to a village 
movie to hear a talkie on wool-growing 
by that expert in Australia. 














Everywhere high brow lads and las- 
sies will listen to and look at the great 
Einstein, and quite enjoy him and his 
theories, sitting in the darkened the- 
ater. Let us hope that they will be 
clinging to each other’s hands! 

The corner picture house will have 
become our modern university. On 
the other side of the earth a great 
scholar will be making up like an 
actor, dabbing grease paint and dust- 
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ing tan powder on his face, as he 
prepares to take his stand before the 
camera and microphone and give his 
lecture to the world. Under the glare 
of the Kleig lights even the absent- 
minded professor may feel the need of 
looking a bit like Buddy Rogers or 
Jack Gilbert to jazz up his disserta- 
tion on the dentition of the pygmy 
hippopotamus. 

Coming pugilists will learn boxing 
and Shakespeare in lessons of twerity 
reels each. No underpaid gymnasium 
instructor will show them how to feint. 
The latest champion will illustrate the 
best footwork. Of course, outside of 
the talkies no Tunney or Dempsey 
could afford to waste priceless upper- 
cuts on slow pupils year in and out, 
but when, in one demonstration, a 
champion can wallop knowledge into 
a million beginners it will be well 
worth his time. 

The wife who is a movie fan won’t 
have to nag her tired husband from 
his armchair or newspaper. She won’t 
have to coax or kiss or cry to make 
him step out. 

“The champion heavyweight is il- 
lustrating his left hook at the Bijou 
to-night,” is all she will have to say. 

The air hero will do a slow motion 
of how to land a plane. Breathless 
millions in movie houses throughout 
the country will feel themselves in the 
seat behind him, watching each move 
at the throttles, listening to his voice 
as he .explains the mysteries and me- 
chanics of the stick. 

Men, women, and children will: go 
to school to heroes in the talkie class 
room of the movie picture house. 
These great men are busy, but public 
opinion probably will require each 
celebrity to give at least one talkie on 
how it can be done. 


II 


THERE will be a veritable scramble 
to learn foreign languages, if only to 
understand some favorite Old World 
vamp on the talking screen. Ameri- 
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can movie magnates no doubt will give 
free French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian movie lessons over here, and 
English tuition over there, so that they 
can sell the world rights to their talk- 
ing films. 

Learning will become very attractive 
when French is taught by a young Pa- 
risian selected for her beauty, charm, 
and wit. Bank clerks and garage men 
will earn degrees in languages, merely 
by listening to German slapstick and 
Italian love comedies. Grocery men 
and butchers will lapse into strange 
tongues without noticing it. The dance 
mad will study the latest steps to the 
tune of the silver sheet. 

Young dentists will learn the pro- 
fessional patter with which the popular 
dental surgeon keeps the mind of his 
victim off his pain. In the talking film 
course on extracting molars, a canary 
bird will be heard singing in the dis- 
tance to show the student the proper 
atmosphere to create. Cries of the pa- 
tient will impress the student with the 
horror of pulling a tooth the wrong 
way. <A toothless smile of happiness 
will show him his reward. 

Textbooks will no doubt vanish. 
Each college and city will have its 
library of films. Students, preparing 
for exams, will retire to projection 
rooms and hear and see difficult ex- 
periments and lectures in review. ‘The 
modern study halls will resemble the 
old-fashioned penny arcade, with each 
student hearing and seeing some 
movie illustrating his subject, the ear 
attachments preventing him from dis- 
turbing the rest. 

“Let’s go to the peeps and cheeps,” 
will become a rah-rah boy’s slogan for 
work. 

The man who takes night courses 
and doubles his salary will pause be- 
fore the movie houses and read ad- 
vertisements such as these: 

“Do you want to learn dentistry?” 

“Can you draw a cartoon?” 

“ Does your wife find your conver- 
sation stupid?” 








































TALKIE BY-PRODUCTS 


“Would you like to improve your 


French?” 

“Then sign up for your favorite 
course in talkies, three times a week, 
g until 10 P.M.” 


III 


SomME day a moving picture Henry 


Ford will appear. He will take hold. 


of the talkies 
and make an 
outfit that ; 
every house- 
hold can own. | 
People will | 
take talkie cor- 
respondence 
courses. Wives 
will call down 
to husbands 
with the plea: 
“Please stop 
running that 
hunting and 
fishing talkie 
and let the 
' children go to 
bed. It’s late.” 

Toastmasters may use the talkie in 
a war against dull after-dinner speak- 
ers and listless guests. They will have 
celebrities entertain the banquet or din- 
ner party with a talkie screen at the 
end of the room. Hostesses will argue 
something like this: 

“Please come! We are going to 
have a talkie of Bull Montana on 
beauty hints instead of an after-dinner 
speech.” 

“ Yes, indeed, the Presidential can- 
didates will be present, at least, in their 
latest chatter films. Of course, if 
you’re not interested in political 
speeches, you can go into the drawing- 
room and listen to the Prince of 
Wales. It was taken when he was a 
very handsome lad. 

“ After midnight we’re going to run 
a scream of a talkie. It was done in 
1929, and¢ the voices and clothes are 
just too funny for words!” 

Even tired business men will put on 








An ideal to inspire 
fat ladies 
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their dinner clothes cheerfully to at- 
tend functions like those. 

Of course, by then, you may be 
growing a bit fat. Don’t let that worry 
you. There will be a film by which to 
do your morning exercises. Your in- 
structor’s voice will tell you how to 
bend and stretch—and not quite reach 
the floor. The film will be a living ideal 

of health and 
beauty to in- 
spire fat ladies 
or flabby-mus- 
cled men. 
To-day 
there are sets 
to record your 
voice and to 
see how badly 
it sounds. In 
y2@ time, there will 
ys probably be 
“f talkie camera 
outfits cheap 
enough to pho- 
tograph your 
own voice and 
face. 

Mothers will undoubtedly do won- 
ders in improving table manners by 
photographing a talkie of the children 
at their meals. She may even find it 
useful in proving to father that he 
does smack his lips and sometimes 
drink his soup just a bit noisily. But 
these would be bootleg talkies, and 
after all it is an art fitted for higher 
things. 

Evangelists, for instance, could use 
it. No longer will Billy Sundays and 
Uldine Utleys convert mere cities. In 
one evening the inspired film speaker 
may bring whole states and nations to 
their knees. 

IV 


THE movie fan magazine will take 
on new dignity. It will include our 
favorite minister, our favorite singer, 
our favorite scientist. There will be 
intimate pictures of the great chemist 
playing leap frog with his children 














on the lawn. Some celebrated woman 
doctor will be shown in her bathing 
suit, in life as in her lectures advo- 
cating swimming for the body beauti- 
ful. Another article will tell how some 
great engineering genius loves to do 
camp cooking, and make his own 
coffee, black and hot. 

Scientists will have to become popu- 
lar or else they will be out of luck. No 
one will listen to stupid, prosy speak- 
ers, when every one can pay fifty cents 
and hear the truly great of the earth. 

The ranchman in Texas can become 
as New Yorky as the Broadwayite. 
He will be able to hear and see the 
best musical comedies or the Metro- 
politan opera if it should happen to 
interest him. The loungers around the 
village post office will be gossiping 
about that swell looker in the chorus 
of a Forty-Second Street show. 

Some of the most progressive film 
talkers will give a half hour weekly 
to answering the questions that fans 
send in. A famous aviator will give 
some humble shop hand the thrill of 
hearing his question read off and an- 
swered right on the film. 

““Yes, Commander Byrd told me 
that my idea was right,” the lad -will 
boast forever after to his comrades in 
the machine shop. In his old age, when 
some movie picture house revives an 
old one by request, he will take his 
grandchildren to hear how his question 
got on the talkie film. 

The mixer—the man who regulates 
the voices for the talkies and makes 
them mellow or a rasp—will become 
very important. If a mixer takes a 
dislike to you, well, there’s no telling 
what will happen to your career. If a 
woman speaker thinks she can upstage 
the mixer, her beautiful voice may be- 
come a snarl. 

‘Every one will make an effort to 
acquire a voice, with the secret con- 
viction that some day he or she will 
be called upon to discuss his favorite 
subject before the camera and the mi- 
crophone. 
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Grandpa will sneak in some after- 
noon with a film on voice culture 
tucked under his overcoat. Strange 
sounds will issue from his bedroom. 
The family, worried at the thought of 
grandpa talking to himself, will burst 
in to find him before an elocution 
film, doing vowels and consonants and 
“Hence, hi, ho, my countrymen!” in 
preparation for an address. 

Should there be only one movie 
outfit in the family, we tremble at the 
possible quarrels. With one for each 
member, it might be even worse: 
sister learning tap dancing in one 
room, father hearing a political speech, 
brother taking a course in aviation, 
mother studying the latest wrinkle in 
serving fried shrimps, all the noises 
in the world present in one household. 
By that time, though, architects will 
no doubt have made sound-proof 
rooms cheap enough even for the cot- 
tages of wage earners. 


V 


TELEVISION, the telephoned talkie, 
will be a little hard on a business man’s 
alibis. The absentee husband may find 
it difficult to telephone to his wife and 
explain his black eye that appears on 
the hooked-up screen. 

“Why haven’t you shaved?” she 
will ask, or, “ You’re not wearing the 
necktie I gave you!” 

A man talking to his sweetheart 
over the wire will have to dress as 
carefully as if he were going to call on 
her. If the television phone should 
ring when a girl has her hair in curl 
papers or her face all cold cream, why, 
she simply would have to let it ring! 

The honest person who used to be 
able to tell white lies gracefully over 
the phone will be given away by the 
expression on his face. The clerk will 
no longer be able to call up and say he 
is sick, when his clear eye and un- 
doubted health flash upon his employ- 
er’s screen. No one will be able to 
phone from a wild party and say he is 
home in bed. 








TALKIE BY-PRODUCTS 


We have the radio and the wireless 
picture. Sooner or later they will be 
combined, and we will have radio- 
vision following upon the heels of the 
screen picture telephoned. 

The surgeon who was able to save 


the life of a patient on a doctorless | 


ship by wirelessing instructions for an 
operation by radio would now be able 
to illustrate how to bandage a broken 
arm or put a leg in splints on the radio- 
vision screen. 

The prize fight and the football 
game will no doubt be seen and heard 
by a whole nation simultaneously. At 
first such events probably will be shown 
in talkie movie houses. Eventually 
the sports fan may be able to see and 
hear a famous fight or a Harvard- 
Yale game in the peace and quiet of his 
own home. 

Football parties will be held in 
houses as well as on the grand stand. 
A merry crowd of young people will 
witness an international sports contest 


in the luxury of a Park Avenue man- 
sion, while a choice gathering of gang- 
sters will see the same events in a 
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yeggs’ hangout over on Second Ave- 
nue. 

Butcher Red and Mike the Bite may 
get from the air their first inkling of 
what it is to “play ball” and be a 
sportsman. The talkie that broadcasts 
the pictures of great games may turn 
back the crime wave, and give even a 
hardened young ruffian a longing to 
play fair. 

Television will make home popular. 
The hard working father of a family 
who does like his little drink in the 
neighboring speakeasy on a Saturday 
will do without it for fear of missing 
the Olympic games over his radio- 
vision set. The wife will be waiting 
in the doorway to tell him that their 
son’s classmate, the Brooklyn hurdler, 
has made a new record for America. 


There isn’t anything the talkie won’t 
talk about. The infant industry has 
strong, healthy lungs, and it is aided 
by the secrets of science and invention. 
All the thrills of sea and air and earth 
are available to keep its electrical 
tongue wagging a long, long time. 
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GYPSY SONG 


UNbER me the grass, 
Over me the sky, 
I can sleep and dream until 
The night goes by; 
Till the shadows pass, 
Till the stars depart, 
Let a roving gypsy fill 
His hungry heart! 
Voices in the vines, 
Visions in the vales, 
It is mine to know them all 
Along green trails; 
When the morning shines 
Like a rose above, 
Let me hear the gypsy call 
Of birds I love! 


Murmur of the stream, 
Whisper of the tree, 
I can understand the song 
They sing to me; 
Mine the blissful dream, 
Builded of delight, 
Let the gypsy’s day be long, 
And brief his night! 


Frank Dempster Sherman 








ef s Call 


LS ver: 


A public conference in which the editor repeats what the readers say. 


All 


are invited to hurl a brickbat or toss a bouquet 


RDINARILY we do not 
approve of overworking 
the mail carriers, but we 
were gratified at the bulk 
of “fan” letters which 
followed publication in 

April of George Trevor’s “ The Great- 

est Baseball Player of All Time.” 

Magnates like John A. Heydler, 
president of the National League, and 

Colonel Ruppert, owner of the Yan- 

kees, united with fans from the bleach- 

ers in saying kind words about that 
article; and there have been many re- 
quests for extra copies. 


8 West goth St., New York City. 

I read Mr. Trevor’s splendid article very 
carefully on the way up from Washington 
yesterday. 

In my judgment, Mr. Trevor did pick the 
greatest player of all time, and I believe he 
clinched his appraisal in one short sentence 
on page 365, when he said: “Hans is much 
closer to them on attack than they—Cobb and 
Ruth—are to him on defense.” 

I like to read an article like this. It is real 
baseball. Joun A, HEYDLER. 


55 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Colonel Ruppert has requested me to write 
and tell you that Mr. Trevor’s baseball article 
in the Munsty Macazine for April is splen- 
didly written and a good boost for baseball. 
I might add that I quite agree with Colonel 
Ruppert. E. O. Barrow. 


Bastrop, Texas. 
Our national game has produced many near- 
great players and quite a few really great 


performers, but only one Honus Wagner. Nor 
do I concede the probability of this generation 
seeing Wagner’s superior 

My congratulations to MUNSEy’s on securing 
Mr. Trevor’s sports series, and my thanks to 
Mr. Trevor for so interesting an article in 
support of what has ever been a pet contention 
of mine, i. e., Wagner’s right to the title of 
Baseball’s Greatest. That article alone is 
worth the price of the magazine. LH 


From foreign lands we continue to 
receive helpful comments, among them 
the following: 


Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

You may be interested in a letter from the 
Argentine Republic. 

While I am not a subscriber to MuNnsEy’s 
MacaAZINE, I have not missed buying a number 
for many years, and since we have come to 
Buenos Aires my husband has also become a 
Munssy fan. 

I first read your magazine when I was a 
little girl in New York, and enjoyed it; then 
came a lapse of some years when I lived where 
I never saw the magazine. It is proof that I 
never forgot it, that I began reading it at the 
first opportunity. 

We thoroughly enjoy the Tickfall and Man- 
nering stories, and hope you will continue to 
publish them. at 

We like jungle stories and those describing 
animal life. Also stories of the South Sea, of 
the Eskimos, of Canada, et cetera, describing 
customs and beliefs of other peoples. Also 
mystery and harmless nonsense. 

M. v. H. 


Sutton, Surrey, England. 

I have been a subscriber of Munsey’s 
MacazineE for a great many years. I object 
to serials, except if each part is a complete 
tale. I do not care for political wie 
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TOUGH SKIN 
LIGHT BEARD 


wadardealachoe 


Name your beard, gentlemen 


EARDS are pastreforming. 
Blue and bristly or blond 
and silken, they’re all hard 
toshave—at least you can’t 
tell their owners otherwise. 

We don’t try to. 

It's easier to put the burden on 
theblade;tousethe bestand most 
tpensive steel and to spend, as 
we have, some $12,000,000 in 
the past ten years to develop 
precise and delicate machines 
that hone and strop that fine 
peel far beyond the limits of 
human craftsmanship. It’s easier 
@ pay a bonus to workers for 

fvery blade they reject which 


et —_ 


does not come up to the high 
Gillette standard. 


True, it makes some difference 
whether your beard is heavy or 
silken, your skin sensitive or 
tough; whether the water is 


THE NEW FIFTY-BOX. Fifty fresh 
double-edged Gillette Blades (10 packets 
of fives) in a colorful chest that will serve 
you afterward as a sturdy button box, 
cigarette box or jewel case . . . Ideal as 
a gift too. Five dollars at your dealer’s. 


hotorcold, hard or soft;whether 
you slept well or badly the 
night before. 

But even under the worst pos- 
sible conditions you can count 
on the Gillette Blade to do its 
job smoothly, surely and well. 
It’s the one constant factor 
in your daily shave. Gillette 
Safety RazorCo., Boston, U.S.A. 


re Gilette- 
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Gillette 
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ROBERT TERRY SHANNON'S 


Complete Novelette 


“SIN AND CINDERELLA” 


The ominous undertones of Broadway’s whoopee 











CONTINUING 


MAX BRAND'S 
“BLOOD AND IRON” 


A romance of the Golden West 





CONCLUDING 


“THE STREETS OF SHADOW” 
By LESLIE McFARLANE 


Great crime mystery of Montreal’s underworld 








The Short Stories Are Excellent 


CHARLES FRANCIS COE, BROOKE HANLON, 
E.K. MEANS, H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
and others 





A Timely Article by GENE TUNNEY, Retired Heavyweight Champion 


JULY MUNSEY 


On Sale at All News-stands, Thursday, June 20th 






















Winner Gets CASH & 
{HUDSON BOTH 8 


‘| Anyone with a sharp eye 7 5 3 
‘| may win this BIG CASH 


PRIZE of $2000 and in & 9 6 
IHUDSON TOWN SE- 
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TOWN SEDAN 














addition a brand new 

















DAN for promptness, if on time—or $3500 in all. 
Why not you? Think of having a new HUDSON 


HTOWN SEDAN given you for your very own, 
fand $2000 in CASH to do with as you wish, or 


if you prefer, $3500 in all. 


THIS IS NOT A MAGAZINE CONTEST 
Anyone Who Can Solve Puzzles May Win 


To quickly advertise the name and products of 
the Paris American Pharmacal Company and 
make them better known we are dividing our 








‘|profits and absolutely giving away 21 BIG CASH 
PRIZES, ranging from $2000 down, and a NEW 
HUDSON TOWN SEDAN for promptness—if 
Hthe first prize winner is on time. 


What’s still 
more—we will reward hundreds of others with 
$1.25 worth of our products, and duplicate prizes 
will be given on all awards in case of final ties. 
It costs you nothing to solve this puzzle. You do 











not have to subscribe to any magazine or secure 


any subscriptions to win any of the 21 BIG 


CASH PRIZES, ranging from $2000 down, or 


the Hudson Town Sedan for promptness, with 
the $2000 Cash FIRST PRIZE. 


IN APARIS-AMERICAN PHARMACAL CO., Dept. MC-6, DES MOINES, IOWA 


20 Other 


2 CASH PRIZES 


Here is an interesting puz- 
zle. Can you solve it? To 
do so the numbers 8-4-2-6 
must be put in the blank 
squares shown at the left 
in such a manner as to add 
up 15; crossways, up and 
down and diagonal from 
corner to corner — eight 
different ways. 


If you find the RIGHT COM- 
BINATION cut out this 
puzzle and SEND 
YOUR ANSWER 
QUICK 


Some. sharp-eyed person is 
going to win the $2000 cash 
and the Hudson too, if on time. 
WHY NOT YOU? The Hudson, 
remember, is a prize for 
PROMPTNESS, if you win the 
$2000 you want to get the Hud- 
son too. SEND YOUR AN- 
SWER TODAY. We will send 
you at once complete rules of 
this prize offer, telling how 
close you are to winning, how 
to get the $2000 cash first prize 
and make the Hudson yours; 
there will be no delay in giving 
you your award—so mail your 
answer AT ONCE. 
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